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THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Stand on thy guard against the smiles of Fate.’ 
Youna’s Nicut Tuoveuts. 


-For high place, calumny and care, 
For state, comfortless splendour, eating out the heart 
of home.’ 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


‘The rich man languisheth with sloth, and findeth 
pleasure in nothing ; 
He locketh up care with his gold, and feareth the 
fickleness of fortune ; 
There is a limit to enjoyment, though the sources of 
wealth be boundless. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


~an absolute gentleman.’ 
HaMLet. 


Time has rolled on, and brought various changes 
to the actors in our little drama. | 
VOr,, IL. B 
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Marie has been nearly three years a wife, 
and during that time her friends in England 
have never once beheld her; for she and her; 
husband have lived entirely abroad. The Tl 
have travelled much, and visited remote lands, 
where women seldom penetrate; and her let- 
ters have been few, and, sometimes, very far 
between ; but now she believes that they mill 
shortly turn their steps towards home, and joy- 
fully she announces this hope to Edith, charmed 
at the thought of once more beholding her 
dearly beloved friend. Visions of pleasant 
days which they shall spend together, seem to 
have animated her pen as she traced those 
lines, and rise with a vivid distinctness before 
the glistening eyes of that friend as she reads 
them now. And, with a sigh of excited feel- 
ing, Edith lays the letter aside, and gazes 
abstractedly through the open window, into 
the square. 

From the place where she half sits—half 
reclines in her luxurious drawing-room, she 
can just catch, round the corner of a small 
by-street, a glimpse of the dear little nutshell 
of'a house where Lord Henry and she formerly 
lived—their first home—the scene of so many 
pleasures, and of some anxieties also, And, 
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as she gazes on it, something hike a tear trem- 
bles on the dark fringe of her silken eyelashes. 
Perhaps Marie's letter may have awakened 
some remembrance connected with that home, 
for she takes it out again, and, spreading the 
thin sheet on her knees, ponders deeply over 
it. As she sits there, lost in thought, let us 
examine her—our beautiful Edith. 

She is altered; but not assuredly in having 
become less beautiful; on the contrary, the 
years that have passed, have but added lustre 
to her loveliness, and there is something more 
regal in the pose of her head, more command- 
ing in the expression of her dark flashing eyes. 
She looks like one accustomed to exact, and to 
obtam obedience. Her form, too, has ex- 
panded into fuller and more perfect propor- 
tions, and, from her graceful head, the long 
dark tresses hang, heavier and more luxuriant 
than ever; only on the fair forehead, that 
used to be so smooth, there lingers. . . . can 
it be? something of an incipient wrinkle—like 
the ripple on the surface of calm waters, 
betokening somewhat of commotion beneath. 
These years have left some trace on the pure 
marble brow—these years of youth, and love, 
and —— _ / Can it be that the latter has 

BQ 
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weighed heavily ....? We may in time 
discover ! 

She is decidedly graver, too—graver than 
formerly—our beautiful Edith—-and there is 
an air of listlessness about her—whilst that arch 
smile of hers, that used to be so captivating, 
is far less often seen than of yore. 


‘Fitful of mood, by impulse sway’d, 
How oft we make the sun and shade 
Which lights or dims our way ! 
View'd through some medium of our own, 
Now seems our path with weeds o’ergrown, 
And now with roses gay |’ 


Her health, too, is not what it was in the 
days when a walk across the park, to meet her 
husband on guard, and stroll awhile with him, 
was one of her greatest enjoyments ;—and she 
would tell you that the slight contraction on her 
brow, is owing to her frequent and severe 
headaches; but the life she leads is not one 
conducive to health, for her hours are late, and 
she seldom walks at all. She sometimes re- 
grets this, and determines to resume her 
former habits, and to keep earlier hours; but 
she soon forgets these laudable resolutions, and 
finds it more easy and more luxurious to 
recline languidly in her barouche, and be 
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whirled from shop to shop at a rattling pace 
by a pair of the most beautiful greys in Lon- 
don, especially as Lord Henry has little time 
to walk with her now. His parliamentary 
duties, the claims of his constituents, his clubs, 
and the management of their various estates, 
engross him so completely, that he has seldom a 
moment of leisure to bestow upon her. He 
has quitted the Guards long since, of course ; 
and now he represents in Parliament a divi- 
sion of that county for which Mr. Somerset was 
member during little less than half a century. 
Lord Henry is the most altered in appear- 
ance of the two. A few grey threads have begun 
to shew themselves among the rich clusters of 
his chestnut hair, and the frank and joyous 
expression, for which his countenance was for- 
merly so remarkable, has given place to a cer- 
tain pre-occupation—an anxious and thought- 
ful demeanour, which seem to add years of 
lite to his age. Like Edith’s, his brow is oc- 
casionally contracted, but not like hers, with 
pain—his eyes have a dreamy, unsettled, yet 
searching gaze, and in their vicinity the insi- 
dious crows have already left visible marks of 
their perambulations, He is grown somewhat 
stouter, too—decidedly less active, and much 
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more silent ; he seems to weigh his words now, 
as he might do his gold—yet he looks what he 
is—rich ; a man of substance and considera- 
tion. He looks too as if he knew it, but not 
as if the knowledge added to his happiness—on 
the contrary, if the truth must out, he looked 
a happier man when he was poor. 

He was a happier man. He was lght- 
hearted then—careless, unsuspicious; he had 
nothing to lose, and he feared to lose nothing ; 
now, he is troubled with a thousand doubts, 
and perplexities, and apprehensions. He has 
been pestered for money by some, and talked 
out of money by others, and flattered for it by 
not a few, and cheated out of it by a great 
many; and these things have vexed and dis- 
gusted him with the world in general. His 
generous spirit has been roused to indigna- 
tion—his kind heart has been wounded by in- 
gratitude—he 1s almost afraid to be liberal 
now—it seems to him so much the same thing 
as being laughed at. He used to pity his 
brother Rona, for his sordid love of gold ; now 
he is rather inclined to envy him the reputa- 
tion, for no one ever thinks of going to Rona 
for money, and all the world seems resolved 
to beg or borrow it of Aim. Yet it is hard, 
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that when he has always set his face against 
stinginess, he should be driven to it as it were, 
in seli-defence. 

He is not stingy yet, however—that cannot 
be said of him—though he has already acquired 
something of the keen appreciation of money— 
the sort of relish for it, which so often grows with 
its possession. He will give his hundred 
pounds to a charitable institution, and that 
gladly, where perhaps another would only give 
thirty ; and he will nobly relieve any case of 
undoubted distress that comes before him—but 
he thinks twice before he throws a penny to a 
beggar—he is fond of frequenting cheap 
booksellers for the earliest publications—he 
has a remarkable predilection for return tickets, 
when he runs down to Beauvale for’a day or 
two—he is unusually strict in his dealings 
with cabmen, whose proper fares he knows to 
a fraction, and he shews himself decidedly 
peevish, if he finds two or three letters with 
‘fourpence more to pay,’ scrawled on the out- 
side, amongst the unopened heap on his library 
table. | 
But the change in him which is the most re- 
markable, and the most to be lamented also, 
is that he has grown suspicious, Who that 
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knew him a few years ago, would ever have 
thought this possible ? 

Yet it is so! 

The truth is, he has been unlucky in his ex- 
perience. He began by trusting too soon, 
and too implicitly—he gave his confidence in 
gome instances without sufficient caution; it 
was grossly betrayed, and, what was worse, he 
found himself ridiculed for having given it. 
Then he went into the opposite extreme, and 
the worst—and gave that confidence no more 
to any one, This is not unfrequently the 
case. It is often the most generous and un- 
suspicious natures that become, in the end, 
the most cautious and distrustful. 

Lord Henry had naturally been courted after 
his accession of wealth—it was one of its ne- 
cessary consequences. Its acquirement had 
placed him in a new position; he had taken 
his place among the magnates of the land, and 
it was natural that he should be hailed by 
them as one of their fraternity. But, in cer- 
tain instances, he discovered that the friendly 
and flattermg advances he received, had not 
been without their object. Votes were to be 
obtained—political influence was to be secured 
—he was to be turned to account in one 
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way or another. This sickened him. It hurt 
his pride—it offended his sense of inde- 
pendence—it disgusted him with the world, 
and all its proceedings. He made no allow- 
ances—he admitted no distinctions—all were 
in the same category—cringing, selfish, time- 
serving—he despised them all! What had 
these people cared for him in the days of his po- 
verty, though they were so ready to fawn upon 
him now? He began to believe that no one 
in this world was disinterested—not even a 
human being left their card at his door without 
an object—and he was perpetually on his 
guard against these objects. He lived in a 
sort of armour—a coat of mail strong enough 
to resist all attacks—he kept the visor of his’ 
soul carefully closed—and in this state of for- 
tified suspicion, his mind was about as much 
at ease as his body would have been if simi- 
larly encumbered in real armour. Can we 
wonder that the grey hairs were beginning to 
show themselves, or that his countenance wore 
a troubled and anxious expression ? 

He and Lady Henry saw but little of each 
other, and at first this had been a grievous 
trial to Edith, but time had, to a certain de- 
gree, accustomed her to it, Not that her 
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heart had altered towards him; she was still 
true to that one hallowed affection—her first, 
her earliest love; but the footing they were 
upon had decidedly altered. There was no 
longer the entire and unreserved confidence of 
the old times—no longer the enthusiastic 
admiration—the fond deference—the free and 
tender communion that had made such an 
elysium of their early home. A certain re- 
serve had crept in between them—a distrust 
of one another—a jealousy of undue interfer- 
ence on his part, and something very like a 
sense of injury on hers. 

It had always been rather a sore point with 
him, that his name should have been omitted 
in Mr. Somerset’s will. True, this circum- 
stance gave her no power whatever over the 
property, the income of which was, of course, 
entirely subject to his control;—but the cir- 
cumstance of her having: been particularly 
specified, had inspired Aer with the notion 
(not an unnatural one), that she had a greater 
claim to it—if not by law, at least in justice 
and equity. It seemed to her that he was not 
the inheritor of these vast possessions—if his 
at all, they: were only his through her, for she 
was the person to whom they had been be- 
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queathed. In vain he pointed out, that had 
Mr. Somerset entertained so foolish and culpa- 
ble an intention, as that of rendering her inde- 
pendent of her husband, he could easily have 
done so, by placing this property in the hands 
of trustees, for her use; and, his having ab- 
stained from this, was the best proof that he 
had meant to leave her and it, as both should 
be, entirely subject to the man whom she had 
chosen for her head. Indeed, his very words 
so declared; for, he expressed a conviction, 
that, from what he had learnt of her character, 
“she would, with her husband, make a noble 
and good use of the wealth confided to her.” 

In this opinion of Mr. Somerset's intentions, 
Lord Henry was undoubtedly right. The old 
man had always held peculiarly strong notions 
of the proper duties of wives, among the first 
of which he ranked obedience—and in singling 
out Lady Henry as the inheritor of his wealth, 
he had simply meant to express a more marked 
kindness for her—a higher degree of admira- 
tion and good will. Could he have foreseen, 
indeed, what would be the effect upon her 
mind, as well as that of her husband, of his 
thus fixing upon her to be his heiress, assuredly 
he would have differently worded his will, But 
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he had believed her to be what Marie had so 
often represented her, a fond, a devoted, and 
a submissive wife, living but for her husband, 
incapable of a difference of thought or opmion 
from hin—tmuch less a difference of will—and 
certain to value this wealth chiefly, if not only 
because by it he would be enriched. 

And it must be confessed that in thus esti- 
mating Edith, neither Mr. Somerset nor Marie 
had been very far mistaken. She had been 
fond, devoted, and, at one time, submissive— 
her first feeling, like her first words, on hear- 
ing of this inheritance, had been Joy on her 
husband’s account—joy, that he, who used to 
long for riches, should have at length obtained 
them—and have become wealthy to his heart's 
content. She had had no feeling at first, but 
that all was his—his to the full as much as 
hers; no love of power—no selfish desire of 
distinction had mingled with the sweetness of 
her first delight on bis account. But when, 
by little and little, she discovered the sort of 
jealous feeling that existed in his breast, the 
proud determination to be the master with 
respect to this inheritance—to govern it abso- 
lutely—despotically—without reference even 
to her, and that chiefly because it had been left 
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more particularly to her—then, indeed, her 
spirit was roused to something like rebellion— 
a sense of injury and injustice began to irritate 
her against him whom she had hitherto thought 
so perfect, and the remonstrances she could not 
refrain from pouring forth, not only strongly 
resembled reproaches, but were uttered in a 
tone little calculated to convince him that in 
asserting his authority at the outset, he had 
been either injudicious or premature. 

Many disputes had been the consequence of 
this will of Mr. Somerset’s, especially during 
the last twelvemonth—disputes originating in 
trifles, but ending in serious annoyance on 
both sides. Words had been ‘spoken that could 
not be forgotten—tempers had been indulged 
in, that should never be permitted to desecrate 
the sanctuary of home—and feelings expressed, 
that could not but endanger the peace and 
confidence of all future intercourse. Each had 
begun to acknowledge defects in the other, 
that they had never dreamt of, and the ex- 
treme tenderness of their mutual aifection had 
diminished in proportion with their respect. 

Had Edith been imbued with the principles 
that animated Marie, she would at this critical 
period of her life, have acted very differently ; 
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but, though generous, disinterested, warm- 
hearted, and possessed of a thousand amiable 
and good qualities, she had not yet attained 
that point in the inner life of a Christian, 
when every trial and circumstance is referred 
to a Higher Power, and duty and submission 
to the Divine will, become at once the motive 
and the guide, No such abnegation of self 
no such prostration of spirit, were as yet 
known to her, She did not, when she first 
perceived the jealous feelings, the wounded 
pride rankling in her husband’s breast—strive, 
by gentle forbearance and increased obedience, 
to overcome or dissipate them—she did not, 
by reminding him how vast an increase of 
responsibility these riches entailed, lead him 
to consider how they ought properly to be 
administered.— Generously disposed herself, 
she was for giving generously; but it was a 
purely natural instinct, not an offering of 
obedience to Him who has said, ‘To do good, 
and to distribute, forget not.’ And when, by 
slow degrees, she saw distrust and suspicion 
increasing upon Lord Henry, to the under. 
mining of all his nobler qualitie-—she did not, 
with that earnest tenderness that would, by. 
touching his feelings, have commanded his 
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respect—warn him against these evil influ- 
ences, reminding him how hard it is for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God———Marie 
' would have done this, but she did not. She 
was too much occupied with herself. She 
thought more of her trials than of her duties 
—more of the decline of her influence over 
him, than of the faults in herself, which had 
occasioned it, and, most of all, of her own 
causes of complaint. 

“Oh, Harry!” she had said one a after 
a painful altercation of some length, during 
which he had given utterance to observations 
bitterly galling to her pride—“Oh, Harry ! 
we were happier when we were poor. | often 
wish those days could come again—you were 
so much kinder to me then.” 

“Only because you were so much more 
amlable to me then,”—he had replied, with con- 
siderable warmth—“ these riches have turned 
your head. You think to have it all your own 
way—that you are to be master; but let me 
tell you that is what I never will endure. 
No woman shall govern me, nor man either, 
so long as | retain sufficient sense to direct 
and govern myself.” | 

The immediate occasion of this dispute, had 
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been Sir Edmund Harpur. That able and 
ambitious statesman had been making strenu- 
ous efforts to win over Lord Henry to the sup- 
port of the government on a question of im- 
portance, on which he had admitted his views 
to be as yet somewhat undecided—and at 
these efforts, natural as they were, and by no 
means to be condemned, the sensitive feelings 
and touchy pride of the young man had taken 
exception. Had he been left alone, he might, 
probably he would, have come round to the 
views of his father-in-law on the measure in 
question, but to be urged, and argued, and 
talked into voting as that father-in law wished, 
solely because he did wish it, was what he 
would not submit to. In a fit of spleen, he 
had spoken with inexcusable acrimony of her 
father to Edith—attributing to him, and most 
unjustly, certain sordid motives—a mean 
truckling to wealth, and an insatiable love of 
place and power. “ Why,” he asked, “should 
Sir Edmund expect anything from him? what 
had he ever done for him, when he was poor? 
what attention paid him? what sympathy 
shown? Every one knew well enough, that 
Sir Edmund would not have crossed the street 
to save him from starving—yet now that he 
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had wealth—influence—votes—Sir Edmund 
could come and come again, and urge, and 
fawn, and flatter... .” 

Then Edith’s spirit rose; she felt the injus- 
tice—the untruth of this. She was not in- 
indeed, like some daughters, blindly attached 
to her father, nor did she know how large a 
portion of that father’s thoughts she and her 
husband had ever occupied, nor how earnestly, 
though silently, in the days of their poverty, 
he had striven to befriend them—she did not 
know this, but she did know that it was not 
in his nature to fawn or flatter, and her anger 
was roused to hear him thus accused. In the 
height of that anger, she replied with more 
warmth than even the occasion justified, and 
gave utterance to remarks on the political con- 
duct and opinions of her husband as compared 
with those of her father, which were certainly 
as inconsistent with the duty and submission 
of a wife, as they were likely to be exasper- 
ating to a husband. These naturally irritated 
Lord Henry in his turn, and after much 
wrangling and recrimination, the dispute ended 
in his angnily declaring that he had now com- 
pletely made up his mind to vote against the 
government, if only to prove to her and Sir 
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Edmund that he was not to be bullied into any. 
thing he did not choose, either by his father-in- 
law or his wife. 

Reader, ask thyself if this be an uncommon 
case. How many a wife, from ungoverned tem- 
per, has thus lessened the influence, which by 
gentleness and forbearance she might ma- 
terially have increased over her husband! 
how many a husband, in a fit of angry pas- 
sion, has pledged himself to conduct which 
afterwards he may regret, though pride and the 
consciousness of having “sad he would do 
so,” urge him onward to its completion! The 
‘ soft-word that turneth away wrath,’ is indeed 
a spell of powerful might against the storms 
of the matrimonial horizon. | 

Lord and Lady Henry entertained a good 
deal both in town and country ; but their par- 
ties in London were more grand than lively, 
and at Beauvale and Sumner Castle, the guests 
were seldom entirely at their ease. Lord 
Henry was too fidgetty and pre-occupied to 
make a very popular host; he was generally 
either bent upon some business of investigation, 
or anxiously on the look out for the “ objects ” 
of those around him. That he was often 
cheated by his inferiors, and deceived by his 
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equals, there can be little doubt; but when a 
man goes about with such a conviction for 
ever in his mind, he had better be the dupe he 
fears to be. Edith was comparatively free 
from this defect, but it was a continual misery 
to her to see him so much the prey of it. Her 
own manner was as graceful and fascinating as 
ever—her smile as radiant, when it was seen; 
but the life she led was, in many respects, 
wearisome and unsatisfactory to her. She 
moped during Lord Henry’s frequent absences ; 
she was apt to feel fatigued with the exertion 
of entertaining the large parties they thought 
themselves obliged to receive, and she con- 
stantly pined for the society of her husband, 
as she had formerly enjoyed it; and above all, 
for the exquisite, confiding, perfect love that 
had blessed the first years of their happy 
union. 

Again twins had made their appearance 
—twin daughters; and though on this oc- 
casion, there was no difficulty in providing 
baby-clothes of a texture fine enough to satisfy 
even Mrs. Gormandyce herself; still there 
were annoyances connected with the little 
strangers, not wholly without reference to 
money, even now. Purposely, perhaps, and 
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to insure a certain degree of prudence in the 
management of so immense a property, Mr. 
Somerset had entailed everything upon the 
heirs male after the death of the parents; no 
provision, therefore could be made for the 
daughters, excepting what might be yearly 
put by for them, and though to most people 
it would seem no hard matter to save a 
very sufficient sum out of so princely an in- 
come, yet even this necessity was felt, at last, 
as a hardship, and was made the excuse for 
occasional fits of economy, which the meddling 
world presumed not a little to wonder at, and 
condemn. That world indeed, was beginning 
to think that in spite of his riches, its former 
petted favourite Lord Henry, was not quite so 
good a fellow as it had always hitherto con- 
sidered him—and to moralize very pathetically 
over the fact, that wealth, especially when sud- 
denly acquired, is rarely improving to a man’s 
character, 


Our old friend, Lady Frant, was but slightly 
altered. She had grown somewhat more 
wrinkled, and more imposing in what she called 
her ‘presence,’ during the last three years— 
stricter, too, in those exquisitely delicate no- 
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tions of female decorum, for which, we remem- 
ber, she was always admirable—rather longer 
in her periods, and considerably more solicit- 
ous about a certain debt, of which she was 
herself the esteemed, but rather exacting 
creditor. It was astonishing what she owed 
to herself and her position now—there really 
seemed no chance of her ever getting paid 
anything like the amount. And with this 
debt, Edith was much and mysteriously con- 
nected; for there was no duty Lady Frant 
owed to herself, more urgent and imperative, 
than that of giving Edith every kind of pos- 
sible hint respecting the management of her 
establishments, and every comforting and mo- 
therly assurance that her method was not only 
radically wrong in itself, but fearfully unfortu- 
nate in its results. What servants she en- 
gaged, what unheard-of monstrosities they 
committed in and out of doors—what enter- 
tainments she gave—what*company she invited 
—what dress she wore herself, and what she 
chose her children to wear — all these, and 
a hundred other similar particulars were, 
somehow or other, inseparably mixed up with 
Lady Frant’s debt to herself. It must be con- 
fessed that Edith had grown considerably more 
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independent of her mother-in-law than for- 
merly; still she could not, even now, divest 
herself of a certain feeling of nervous appre- 
hension during one of her visits of inspection. 

Lady Elizabeth Curran was Lady Elizabeth 
Curran still; and if, in any one respect she 
had changed, it was certainly not for the better 
—— a more ungenial, and a more unhappy 
being could not be seen. Since the sudden 
death of poor Lord Foyle, her last hope seemed 
to have vanished— her last sympathy to have 
been extinguished. He had been with her 
two days before he died, sitting as usual, with 
his hands on his knees, and his eyes helplessly 
riveted on the work-frame—beyond which her 
red knobby nose might occasionally be seen 
protruding. What had passed between them 
previously, will probably never be known to 
the world; but, certain it is, that during that 
memorable visit, she took courage to express 
to him her conviction that he stood greatly in 
need of a helpmate, and her readiness to un- 
dertake that office at the shortest possible 
notice. His silence on this announcement had, at 
first, given some encouragement to her fond 
hopes; but these had been again dashed by 
perceiving that he was tremblingly searching 
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for his gloves, which, in his agitation, he had 
dropped, and was utterly unable to recover. 
She picked them up, and in handing them to 
him, took occasion to bestow the most mean- 
ing of squeezes upon the purple fumbling fin- 
gers, which rather unwillingly submitted to 
the pressure. Then she helped him on with 
his great-coat, dexterously—as only she could 
do, and handed him his hat—enjoining him, 
with a gentle, lingering touch on the arm, to 
think over what she had said—and finally saw 
him depart without.a word. She hoped some- 
thing from the expression of his eye—she 
hoped still more from his reflections at home. 
Perhaps, she had her own reasons for being 
more sanguine this time, than she had ever 
been before. 

Poor Lord Foyle! he did as she had de- 
sired—he obeyed her injunctions to the letter 
—he thought, and thought, and thought, the 
whole of that weary night; and the following 
morning found him thinking and thinking 
still. The morning, too, brought with it the 
usual accompaniment to thoughts like these— 
a desperate fit of the gout—by far the worst he 
had ever had in his life. Still he continued 
to think, as she had desired him to'do—he- 
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thought, and thought again— and, when 
scarcely able to think any longer, he still 
continued thinking that he was thinking, til 
death, at last, put a stop to his thoughts, and 
decided the knotty pomt to which they re- 
lated, in a manner that admitted of neither 
question nor dispute. | 

Lady Elizabeth grieved as much at this 
blow, as it was in her nature to grieve at any- 
thing; but if with her sorrow were mingled 
any ‘compunctions visitings of conscience,’ she 
kept them carefully to herself; nor would it 
‘have much gratified her to hear the remarks 
made on the occasion by the lively little 
French maid, of ‘my son’s wife—poor soul, 
—who happened to be on intimate terms with 
her own abigail— 

“Ah! mais elle a donc fini par le tuer, ce 
pauvre Baron !”—Mademoiselle Celestine ex- 
claimed ;-——“‘elle a voulu Tepouser a tout 
prix, votre Lady Elizabeth! ma foi! il a en 
bien raison de mourir, lui! La mort, plutét 
que cette grande Hor-r-r-rse Gar-r-r-rde / En- 
fin, il netait ‘pas si — le pains cher 
homme! eh! .. eh! . 

But whilst Lady Elizabeth was thus compelled 
to wear the willow, and all the more morosely, 
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because of the contrast which her sister's 
happier lot afforded, our friends, her next-door 
neighbours, had actually succeeded in getting 
up a marriage of their own. Yes—start not, 
reader! that unconquerable, indefatigable 
woman, Mrs. Thompson, had triumphed at 
last—triumphed, according to her own no- 
tions. The Morning Post had announced, in 
a separate paragraph, that her eldest daughter 
was about to be led to the hymeneal altar by 
the Honourable Phelim Fitzpatrick O’Shaugh- 
nessy, third son of Lord Belturbet, and who, 
it was not quite out of the pale of possibility, 
might some day become Lord Belturbet him- 
self, always supposing that two elder brothers, 
and six nephews en bas dge, should take it 
into their heads to die off ‘convanient ;’— 
but this, as Mrs. Thompson very wisely re- 
marked, was a contingency it was better not 
even to glance at. 

That lady had been wont to say that she 
should never be satisfied if her daughters mar- 
ried any one who could have the indefinite 
article attached to his name.—One must take 
one’s stand somewhere, and she took hers on 
that. She could not hear of their taking a 
Mr. Anybody ; ‘it must be Mr. Somebody, 
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Lord Something’s son—or Somebody Some- 
body, Lord So-and-So’s brother, or Sir Any- 
thing Anybody, his own son. Now, Anne 
Jane’s lover came under the former head; he 
was, as Mrs, Thompson would observe in the 
confidential intercourse of private life, ‘a real 
Honourable,” and our readers do not require 
to be told that with her, this was enough to 
cover a multitude of sins. Report, indeed, 
did say that the young gentleman had by no 
means few to cover, and it 1s certain that with 
remarkable aptitude for spending money, he 
was but scantily provided with money to 
spend; but then it was such a great thing to 
have a son-in-law whose name was to be found 
in the peerage———and it was so gratifying to 
see the way in which her dearest child was 
welcomed into the family by his noble relations. 
The three showy, dashing Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessys, with their shawls hanging half off their 
shoulders, and their bonnets wholly on them, 
were perpetually at the house—they spent 
their mornings there—they took their luncheon 
there—they very frequently dined there, and, 
when they had nothing better to do, they 
finished the evening by drinking tea there— 
in short, they made themselves as much at 
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home as in their own house. In fact, they 
considered dear Anne Jane as their sister 
already, as they affectionately told her when 
they borrowed some of the contents of her 
purse on shopping expeditions, or availed them- 
selves of her Mamma’s carriage to convey them 
to-and from their evening parties. And how 
flattering to be on such intimate terms with 
such fashionable young ladies, who went every- 
where, knew everybody, and flirted more assi- 
duously than any girls in town! The Honour- 
able Mrs. Phelim would no doubt be able to 
do much for her own younger sisters; for Lady 
Belturbet was allied.to half the Irish peerage, 
and among so many first cousins, and second 
cousins, and first cousins once removed, as 
were continually popping up on all sides, it 
would be hard, indeed, if some scion of nobility 
could not be found, who would be glad of a 
young English wife with a good lump of money, 
and more to come in the end. 

How proudly did Mrs. Thompson sweep 
past her next door neighbours now, when (sup- 
ported by the O'Shaughnessy faction,) she met 
them at party or ball! How triumphantly did 
she glance at the Honourable Phelim in at- 
tendance upon her daughter, and compare his: 
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tall figure, somewhat vaurien-looking face, and 
tiger-ish tout ensemble, with the absent, un- 
kempt, and very dishevelled appearance of Sir 
Erasmus Desmond, walking about with Lady 
Charlotte on his arm, solving the difficult: prob- 
lem of matrimony. Sut her triumph was 
lost on Lady Frant. That pure-minded ma- 
tron had set her face, from the beginning, 
against the O'Shaughnessy faction, as people of 
a caste so fearfully deficient in “that delicate 
decorum that should ever attach to the female 
sex,” that it was a duty she owed to herself 
not to know them. And, as for the Thomp- 
sons—to such details as their marrying or 
giving in marriage, she felt it due to her posi- 
tion not to stoop. | 

Lady Henry had kept up a distant bowmg 
acquaintance with Mrs, Thompson, and that 
was all, Neither of them had ever liked the 
other ; and whilst Edith could not forget her 
treatment of Marie, Mrs. Thompson, on her 
side, had never forgiven Edith the splendid 
inheritance of which she had deprived herself 
and her daughters. She never met the lovely 
young woman, Janguidly reclining in the 
corner of her barouche, with her magnificent 
boy by her side, whirling rapidly through the 
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streets or the park, without a throb of ferocious 
jealousy ; and, what was sharper still, a fierce 
pang of seli-reproach. That remembrance 
never could be effaced—time had not softened 
it—years had not taken from-its sting. They 
never would do so. Her cheek would burn, 
her heart would beat madly, she believed, to 
her dying day, whenever the thought of that 
horror recurred. It was not the sm—not the 
covetousness she regretted—not the anguish it 
must have occasioned to the poor old man—it 
was the dscovery of the sm that fretted and 
galled her! The Will had been made—ac- 
tually made in ber favour—and her own 
words had occasioned it to be altered!! Her 
hair had grown grey—she had become visibly 
older from the day of that blow. She believed 
what she had endured, then and since, would 
cost her years of life. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


‘The suitor’s air indeed Love soon improves, 
And forms it to the taste of her he loves, 
Teaches his eyes a language, and no less 
Refines his speech, and fashions his address— 
But farewell promises of happier fruits—~’ 

CowPER 





‘Who can fly from himself?—bitter cares, when you 
feel ’em, 
Are not cured by travel ;—as Horace says, “Colum 
Non animum mutant qui currunt trans mare.’ 


£ nent OOK no care, but would wear 
Boots that wanted repair— 
He omitted to shave—he neglected his hair—’ 
Incotpssy LEGENDS. 


AND Marie! Let us inquire whether our gentle 
favourite has at length found happiness—such 
happiness as this changing world has power to 
bestow. 

We have said that she and her husband had 
passed these years abroad. Immediately on 
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their marriage, at which Mrs. Thompson had 
refused to be present, Mr. Edgecumbe had ex- 
pressed a desire to travel, and Marie, who, 
since her earliest childhood, had never even 
quitted her own country, hailed the idea with 
delight. They had visited many places; wan- 
dermg about, as chance .and inclination 
prompted, and had seen much that, to a 
mind like hers, was full of interest and en- 
chantment. Thus several months had passed, 
during which she might be said to have 
tasted the fullest perfection of earthly happi- 
ness—that rare boon to mortals, which is, 
indeed, often mercifully withheld from their 
too eager grasp, lest it should chain them 
down to earth, and quench even those feeble 
aspirings towards the true home, which have 
survived the misery of the fall. 

Months had passed thus—of exquisite love, 
and perfect, unalloyed felicity; but then 
clouds had begun to rise over the pure azure 
of their horizon—clouds, light and shadowy 
at first, but sufficient to remind Marie, at 
least, that storms and darkness might follow 
in their train. By slow degrees she had 
begun to discover something of the defects of 
her husband’s character—something of the 
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dark passions that were slumbering in the 
recesses of that undisciplined heart. They re- 
mained long hid from her, indeed: his love, 
his adoration, so to speak, had been so power- 
ful, as to transform him for the time into 
another being; her will had become his law, 
his wishes had merged themselves in hers. 
Her beauty, her scraph-like purity, her earnest 
and glowing faith had exalted her in his cyes 
into a creature of another sphere. With such 
a nature, it had never before chanced to him 
to come in contact; and whilst it raised him 
for the time out of his own grosser self, he 
could not but render an involuntary homage to 
virtues he admired, without being able to imi- 
tate; and he even mingled with the intensity 
of his carthly passion, something of the tender 
and trusting veneration with which a votary 
might regard his saint. 

We have said that he was not without a 
certain appreciation of what was noble; in his 
heart there were generous impulses, and a 
degree of enthusiasm for the great and the 
sublime, which never belong to petty minds ; 
but his principles were weak; his passions, 
overwhelming in their force; and he had 
never, during the whole of his selfish and 
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unscrupulous life, resisted one temptation, 
opposed one guilty desire, for the pure sake of 
virtue. It followed, therefore, that, however 
he might admire the loveliness of exalted prin- 
ciple and self-abnegation, when he met with 
them, he was totally incapable of any such 
heroism himself. He might do homage to 
virtue in the abstract; he could not overcome 
the smallest obstacle in obedience to her dic- 
tates. 

The influence, therefore, that Marie had at 
first exercised over him, powerful as it had 
been, necessarily could not be of long duration. 
The peace, the happy serenity she had attained, 
were incomprehensible to hin—he could envy 
what she felt—he could not feel with her. 
Into the purer depths of that spiritual Heaven 
to which she had attained, it was forbidden 
him to enter. Then, gradually, there came 
over him a distaste for the exaltation in which 
it seemed he could not share. Her superiority 
‘was a barrier between them—her purity, her 
perfection, something too like a tacit reproach. 
He knew, though she did not, how immea- 
surably divided were their spirits, and this 
knowledge was to him a never ceasing torment. 
Then he strove to array himself, as it were, 
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against her very excellence—to convince him- 
self that her piety was enthusiastic and over- 
strained; her purity but the natural conse- 
quence of her utter ignorance of the world; 
he tried to cavil at what he could not imitate, 
and to throw a species of ridicule over what 
was, in fact, a painful condemnation of himself. 
This was the first cloud in her otherwise clear 
horizon. 

Then came others. There were depths of 
his character that she could not fathom,— 
powers of evil, against which even he himself 
would sometimes, as though half-playfully, 
warn her—periods of his life, from the re- 
membrance of which he seemed to turn away 
with a strange kind of shrinking horror. She 
might not read his heart, as he could hers; he 
almost cautioned her against the attempt. 
Their outward life would pass together, but in 
that inner and spiritual life, whose charm for 
her was ever increasing, he could neither enter 
nor sympathise. She might pray for him; 
words could never tell how earnestly—but 
their prayers would not, as she had once hoped, 
ascend together. 

Then, by degrees, came proofs of violence— 
of selfish and vindictive temper, which were 
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all so many bitter pangs to a heart like hers, 
He was no longer what her love had pictured 
him—what his love had actually rendered him 
at first; he had defects—grave, terrible de- 
fects—unchastened, unrestrained by principle 
or religion. Alas! how far she was from 
knowing him even yet ! 

Perhaps there is no worse anguish to a 
mind rightly constituted, than the discovery 
of great moral imperfection in a being tenderly 
loved, and long highly honoured. To one 
like Marie, it was overwhelming. In him she 
had, indeed, ‘garnered up her heart,’ ima- 
gining him all that that heart could most 
reverence and admire—at once the noblest 
and the best of human beings. And as, little 
by little, the veil that her love had cast over 
his faults was withdrawn, and she saw him, 
not as he really was—she was far from the 
horror of that discovery yet—but other than 
she had fondly pictured hin—then that love, 
far from decreasing, rather strengthened in its 
intensity, as there mingled with it a certain 
tender solicitude—a deep and painful anxiety, 
which his very imperfection occasioned. But, 
honour—respect—veneration, hid their grieved 
faces, and shuddering went by. | 
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A foreign life, and especially of the uncer- 
tain and wandering kind they had led since 
their marriage, was peculiarly pernicious to a 
man of Mr. Edgecumbe’s temperament. The 
total absence of all restraint, tended to foster 
the evil inclinations of a character already far 
too much given to self-indulgence; whilst at the 
same time it accustomed him to a complete dis- 
regard of outward appearance, very dangerous 
to so ill-regulated a mind. In England, a 
certain convenance—a respect for ordinary 
usages, must be kept up, if a man would avoid 
being the subject of comment, perhaps even of 
blame and avoidance; but abroad, the freedom 
is as entire, as the advgntage often taken of it 
is to be regretted. By little and little, Charles. 
Edgecumbe grew neglectful of his dress and 
person, abandoning himself entirely to the 
practice of smoking, which he indulged in at 
all hours and in all places, with a total dis- 
regard to the comfort and feelings of his wife. 
Then grew upon him a kind of habitual listless- 
ness and indolence, which he found it impossi- 
ble to shake off, but from which he would 
occasionally be roused to violence, by exces- 
ses In drinking, that soon ended by destroying 
the last remnant of his self-control. He 
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became peevish and irritable—uncertain in his 
temper, sometimes violent, and often painfully 
depressed in spirits. But, durmg all these 
variations, though to Marie's prayers he 
seemed indifferent, and her gentle remon- 
strances were often received with actual in- 
dignation, the strength of his attachment to 
herself never varied; he loved her still, as 
intensely, as engrossingly, as he had done in 
the old times, though the reverence, the self- 
restraint that had formerly hallowed his attach- 
ment, had disappeared for ever. 

And with a tender and beautiful patience, 
she watched beside him, bearing all—hoping 
ever—offering up ceaseless tears and prayers 
for him—the reckless, the self-abandoned! It 
was indeed a fearful trial, the discovery of 
what he was—one she had never looked for, 
nor imagined; but she would bear it humbly— 
trustingly, as a christian should—striving to 
oppose to the violence of his selfish will, that 
charity ‘ that suffereth long and is kind,’—that 
faith, that looks beyond the present. She 
would vanquish him with the weapons of love, 
and if he still refused to submit to her religion, 
at least he should learn something of its spirit 
by its fruits, 
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At length, after many wanderings, the desire 
suddenly seized him to turn his steps towards 
home. But, at Marseilles, Marie’s foreign 
maid, having fallen in with a former lover, 
suddenly quitted her, (her English one had 
very early done so, disliking their mode of 
life.) and to this circumstance was partly 
owing the fancy that seized Mr. Edgecumbe 
at this time to make a pedestrian tour 
through Ireland. 

Almost the only occupation he still followed 
with pleasure, was that of painting. He had 
a singular talent for sketching, and at differ- 
ent periods of his life had prosecuted this art 
with the sort of wild fanaticism which it was 
his nature to put into everything whilst the 
fancy lasted. During their late wanderings, 
he had sometimes spent whole days in sketch- 
ing the romantic scenery through which they 
passed, braving all weathers—despising all 
difficulties—more than repaid for all, by the 
intense delight his art afforded him: at others, 
when under the influence of his indolent self- 
indulgence, he had laid his brushes by, nor 
given them a thought again for months. But 
now, the fancy seized him to explore once 
more, for the purpose of transferring to his 
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sketchbook, some of the wild Insh scenes he well 
remembered in former days; and the departure 
of Marie’s maid seemed to favour the idea, 
since, in the wandering and uncertain progress 
that he contemplated, a servant of any kind 
would be not only a useless appendage, but a 
positive encumbrance. 

The gentle Marie, ever ready to encourage 
his artistic powers, as a welcome means of 
affording him both occupation and enjoyment, 
lent a willing ear to this project. She heeded 
not the discomfort of travelling without a 
maid, for she had long been accustomed to 
discomforts of many kinds; and, to keep her 
watch of love beside him, to cheer his melan- 
choly moments, and, above all, by a gentle 
word in season, to turn his mind to higher 
things, was her earnest, hallowed object now. 
She knew how softening, as well as inspiring, 
even to hearts the most debased, are often the 
sweet influences of nature, and she hoped 
much from the harmless excitement and 
healthful occupation that his wanderings 
among some of its loveliest scenes, would 
afford. | 
« These hopes were not altogether disap- 
pointed: During their fitful and uncertain 
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progress through Ireland, he was unusually 
equable and light-hearted. The idea never 
once occurred to him, that there was selfish- 
ness in making her—a weak and delicate girl 
—the sharer of such an expedition. He 
loved her ; her society was delightful to hin— 
indispensable, indeed—and that was enough! 
What cared he for anything beyond ? 

And she was not. without her own peculiar 
enjoyments—enjoyments in which he had no 
share. Her heart would melt at many a trait 
of pure devotion and simple charity which she 
witnessed in these wilds, among the poorer 
Trish—the most generous-hearted, loving, but 
improvident of their race. And there was 
exquisite pleasure in soothing some sharp 
misery, and leaving in barren and comfortless 
cabins untold blessings and gratitude behind— 
in seeing eyes dimmed by fever, and haggard 
with starvation, sparkle again with renewed 
hope and life. Yes! there was joy in all this 
—a pure and heavenly joy, not the less sweet 
because it recalled the memory of one with: 
whom she had been wont to visit the dwellings 
of the poor, and who loved to minister to their 
wants. | | ’ 
‘Thus it fell out, that whilst Charles Edge- 
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cumbe was sketching away, as though his very 
life depended on it, and threading his path 
among wild scenes almost inaccessible to the 
gentler frame of his wife, she was listening to 
tales of sorrow by lonely peat fires, or bending 
the angelic softness of her pitying glance upon 
little ones, laid prostrate by the violence of 
the fever. It was the first visit she had ever 
paid to this country, and much as she had 
heard of its destitution, some of the scenes 
she witnessed far surpassed anything her 
imagination could have pictured; and appalled 
her with their fearful reality. The year was 
unusually sickly. Famine had stalked, gaunt 
and merciless, through the land, and Pestilence, 
her ever faithful follower, was already on her 
track. Marie often thought that, to devote 
time, and strength, and energies, to the relief 
and aid of these humble, but often most 
patient of God’s afflicted children, were indeed 
a noble work—a vocation worthy of an angel! 
Alas! it was but little she could do—though 
what she gave of secret alms, and earnest 
sympathy, and christian compassion, was so 
sweetly bestowed, as to be never forgotten, 
and her name was long cherished in many a 
lowly cabin and desolate region, where she 
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appeared for a while, like an angel of tender- 
ness, and mercy, to vanish all too soon! | 

Mr. Edgecumbe had no inconsiderable share 
of pride; and though it suited his whim at the 
present moment to travel about in the guise, 
and after the manner of the humblest of pedes- 
trian artists, and, moreover, that his young and 
delicate wife should share in the expedition, 
yet it would have chafed and irritated him not 
a little, to have been encountered by any of 
his former associates under such circumstances; 
and to avoid the chance of this, he took care 
to shun all frequented routes. He had even, 
much to Marie's annoyance, adopted the pre- 
caution of changing his name, partly from a 
sense of false shame, partly from a certain 
feeling, scarcely, indeed, acknowledged sto 
himself, that he should thus be more com- 
pletely independent and at his ease—more free 
from the necessity of paying any sort of regard 
to outward appearance—perhaps even to 
decorum. 

But he had no need to fear recognition, 
could he only have known it—these last years 
of ungoverned self-indulgence had so com- 
pletely changed him, that he might well have 
passed for another man. What with the shab- 
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biness and dirt of his tourist’s garb—the total 
neglect of his person—the altered hue of his 
complexion, tanned by long exposure to foreign 
climates—the length of his beard and mous- 
taches, guiltless for months of a razor’s touch— 
and the general slouch and sloveliness of his 
air, so different from the smart look and up- 
right carriage that had characterized him in 
former days—what with all these—he might 
well have been passed by his dearest friend as 
a total stranger. 

As may easily be imagined, his total neglect 
of all that attention to personal care, and even 
cleanliness, which form one of the most essen- 
tial courtesies of life, was a perpetual martyr- 
dom to the refined and gentle Marie, who 
could not but see in it one of the strongest 
proofs of gross and hardened selfishness. He 
loved her devotedly ; yet he would do nothing 
for her sake, not even sacrifice the smallest 
habit of idleness or self-indulgence. Her influ- 
ence had lost its power—and what then should 
restrain himn?—what might he not end by 
becoming ? 

In vain, when in the gentlest and most 
beseeching manner, she ventured to remon- 
strate with him, urging upon him some effort 
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of self-restraint, he would impatiently reply-— 
that once arrived at home, he should alter his 
habits and mode of life, and be a gentleman 
once more—she felt that this was easier said 
than done—it might be no longer in his power. 
Such habits are not to be broken through at 
once, by the mere effort of the will; nor cana 
man, who has accustomed himself to spend 
whole days, and sometimes half the night in 
smoking, suddenly put off the practice, as he 
might the clothes that have become odious 
from its indulgence. Thus, too, with wine, or 
any other stimulus—the beginnings in each are 
small, and easily to be overcome, but to check 
them in their maturer growth, requires an 
iron resolution, and indomitable courage. There 
is, perhaps, more real moral power in a man 
who cures himself of the apparently trivial 
practice of taking snuff (if once become inve- 
terate) than in one whose life affords an ex- 
ample of the strictest purity—such irresistible 
force does habit acquire over man ! 
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CHAPTER HI. 


‘Remorse for temptation to which you have yielded, is 
A shadow you can’t sell as Peter Schemil did his ; 
It haunts you for ever, in bed, and at board, 
Ay—even in your dreams.’ 
IncoLpspy LEGENDS. 


‘Thou art in an evil case—it were cruel to deny to 
thee compassion ; 
But there is not unmitigated ill in the sharpest of this 
world’s sorrows; | 
I touch not the sore of thy guilt, but of human griefs 
I counsel thee.’ 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue weather had at length become so wet, 
that Mr. Edgecumbe, weary of the numerous 
drenchings he had experienced, resolved, to 
Marie’s infinite delight, on turning his steps 
towards home. They took their passage in 
one of the steamers that ply between Dublin 
and Bristol, for he was bent upon exploring the 
beauties of the far-famed scenery around Clif- 
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ton; his last indulgence, he assured her, be- 
fore settling down finally to civilized life and 
home. 

The day was lovely, as the unwieldy vessel 
ploughed her way up the beautiful Severn, 
leaving one long furrowed track behind her, 
and agitating the whole surface of those calm 
waters till they heaved and splashed again, 
and sent forth mimic waves to break their puny 
strength on either shore. The passengers stood 
in scattered groups on the deck, gazing at the 
scene, which it must be confessed is singularly 
lovely, as the river winds its way between 
those romantic shores. Marie, too, was there, 
but silent—pre-occupied—for though she had 
looked forward, with intense longing to behold- 
ing once more her native land, her heart felt 
heavy now, and she was conscious of an in- 
definable sense of mpending evil. Charles 
Kdgecumbe was beside her, but alas, how un- 
like the Charles Edgecumbe of former days! 
He had been drinking more freely than usual— 
his cigar was in his mouth, and there was 
selfishness—gross selfishness even in his very 
manner of smoking it—sending puff after puff 
into her very face as she turned towards him 
to listen to some casual remark. She gazed 
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on those wooded shores with a feeling of vague 
sadness; the future was all before her, but 
gloomy and uncertain. He talked of home, 
but—that hallowed place—where was it? He 
had no fixed plan—no prospect—no definite 
notion of a resting place, and she greatly feared 
that he would never be content to dwell long 
in any one spot. Change—excitement—va- 
riety—seemed to be becoming more and more 
a necessity to him, and of all pernicious ten- 
dencies, this is one of the worst. She had but 
one hold upon hin—a frail and most uncertain 
one at best—his love for herself:—that indeed, 
at present, did still seem to endure—but who 
should say when it might give way and vanish. 
For the affection that is founded on nothing 
stronger than selfishness, though it may 
flourish for awhile, has no root nor depth 
—and the first storm may tear it up, and scat- 
ter its blossoms to the winds. 

Then came over her, sad recollections of her 
lonely childhood and still more desolate youth ; 
when she had seemed to herself, a thing 
apart—unloved—uncared for—a broken link 
from the great social chain— creating no 
vacancy——not even missed—simply detached 
and cast: aside as worthless. She remembered 
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how the anguish of crushed pride and chilled 
affections had gradually weaned her from the 
interests of outward things, and fixed her 
thoughts upon those of the unseen world— 
investing that contemplation with a charm 
more than sufficient to counter-balance all that 
the visible one could bestow. She remembered, 
too, how the sight of Edith’s happiness had 
filled her at first with a kind of strange com- 
passion, even at the very time when she was 
conscious of a longing desire to experience the 
same herself. Might not such happiness, she 
had thought—such all engrossing love, prove a 
delusion, and a snare? Alas! that question 
was now succeeded by another—had it not 
already done so in her case ? 

For she would fain journey heavenward ; 
but she was linked with one, who kept not 
Heaven in view.—And yet he was so 
precious, and so beloved! how, between the 
earthly and heavenly affection, should she 
ever steer her course aright ? 

_ Ab! perhaps, she had been better as she’ was! 
better in the old sad years—the solitary 
times when her spirit had been wrung, but 
yet so full of hope !—it was better with her 
then! 
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She raised her tearful eyes to the sky— 
cloudless and serene, those Heavens seemed 
to shine down upon her with a smile of 
ineffable and tranquillising beauty; and 
gradually, her mind grew calmer as she 
regarded them. She felt that there was hope 
still—hope ever, for all beneath that sky! 
her part too, was clear—to pray—to wait— 
and to endure. 


A crowd had collected on the Bristol quay, 
to watch the disembarking of the passengers, 
among whom were many of the lower class of 
Irish, bringing over cattle’ for the English 
market. The noise and confusion were in- 
describable ; but Mr. Edgecumbe was not a 
whit discomposed by either, as with the small 
portmanteau in one hand, and carpet bag in 
the other, which constituted the whole of their 
scanty baggage, he leisurely quitted the vessel, 
smoking as he went, and leaving Marie, as 
usual, to make her way after him as best she 
might, through the motley and unscrupulous 
crowd that seemed to thicken as they 
advanced. 

It was whilst pushed from side to side by 
the throng, and half-deafened by the indescrib- 

VOL, Il. D 
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able noises around, that she yet distinctly 
heard rising above them all, singularly shrill 
and clear, a scream in front that sounded less 
like the expression of terror than astonish- 
ment—and, at the same moment the dusky 
figure of a woman darted suddenly to her hus- 
band’s side, and, seizing hold of him with start- 
ling violence, threw her arms about him! 
Marie even fancied she caught the words 
“Charlie! oh, my Charlie!” nm a tone inex- 
pressibly wild and shrill. But just as Charles 
Edgecumbe was casting the unhappy creature 
aside, with the kind of savage anger he always 
exhibited when’ any obstacle crossed his path, 
the crowd so effectually separated Marie from 
him, that she could distinguish no more; and 
for some moments she was wholly occupied in 
threading her way between the dingy forms 
that came still crowdmg, pressing towards 
the Quay. It was growing dark, and she was 
beginning to feel a certain vague apprehension 
at finding herself thus left to struggle on alone, 
when all at once, she perceived her husband at 
some distance, gazing in every direction, as 
though in search of her. He had thrown away 
his cigar, and looked pale and weary. 

“Where the deuce have you been all this 
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while?” he exclaimed, with considerable im- 
patience; “here have I been lookiug for you 
everywhere—I thought you were lost |—— 
These things are cursedly heavy, upon my 
soul! ? 

He put them down; and, taking off his 
cap, wiped the perspiration which stood in 
huge beads upon his brow—his hand trembled 
shehtly as he did so, 

“T lost you in the crowd,” Marie was 
beginning; but she suddenly stopped short, 
for her attention was attracted by a dark 
object in the distance. ‘Who is that?” 
she exclaimed almost involuntarily, and as 
though to herself;—‘“ who. is that watching 
us ?” 7 

For there—dim and spirit-lke in the fading 
distance, was the same shrouded figure she had 
observed before, standing immoveable—appa- 
rently observing them. 

Mr. Edgecumbe shrugged his shoulders, 
and resuming his portmanteau and carpet-bag 
without even condescending to look in the 
direction she indicated, observed, with some- 
thing of a contemptuous manner not uncom- 
mon to him of late, 

“You are growing ene silly, Marie! the 
D2 
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notion of asking who anybody is at such an 
hour, and in such a place !” 

“T thought I saw her speak to you—I fan- 
cied you knew her... .” 

“Knew her! Knew who?” 

“That woman who is watching —— fol- 
lowing us now!” she exclaimed with a sudden 
thrill, as, turnmg round, she perceived the 
mysterious figure slowly gliding after them. 

Mr. Edgecumbe vouchsafed no answer, be- 
yond another shrug, and very expressive 
“Pshaw!” In a moment or two, however, he 
quickened his pace, observing that he was 
thoroughly beat, and wished to Heaven they 
were only once at the inn. 

On their way thither, two or three ragged 
boys started-forward with eager offers to carry 
the gentleman's luggage; but, with his usual 
supercilious bearing, he repulsed them all, 
accelerating his pace till at length Marie 
found it by no means an easy matter to keep 
up with him. And still, just in sight, never 
lessening the distance between them, but glid- 
ing on with the same stealthy footstep, was that 
shrouded figure ! 

They reached the inn at last—a second- 
rate otel near the water side; and it was 
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some time before their humble appearance and 
mode of arrival succeeded in commanding that 
attention his imperious temper always exacted. 
At length, however, a bribe had the effect of 
securing to them a small separate parlour on 
the first floor, smelling powerfully of smoke, 
and decorated with villainous prints of the 
Duke of Wellington and Jenny Lind, staring 
helplessly at one another, whilst over the man- 
tel-piece loomed, large and authoritative, the 
portrait in oils of the mistress of the establish- 
ment, in a black satin gown with enormous 
gigot sleeves, a brick-dust complexion, . and 
very serious determination of cap to the head. 
Having deposited his effects in this apart- 
ment, Mr. Edgecumbe graciously announced 
his intention of then and there reposing him- 
self, and smoking a cigar, and in the meantime 
his gentle wife received a hint to accompany 
the slipshod chamber-maid up-stairs, in order 
to choose a sleepmg-room. 

Marie departed for this purpose, but her 
mind misgave her, and an impulse she could 
scarcely account for, induced her to pause as 
she was ascending the stairs, at a small pas- 
sage window, and look out. There—not many 
yards away—with gaze rivetted on the door 
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by which she and her husband had just en- 
tered, was the same mnfiled figure—motionless 
as a statue. 

Then a strange sensation came over Marie. 
It seemed to her that that form was already as 
familiar as if she had been gazing upon it for 
years ! 

But in another instant she had beheld her 
‘husband dart from the door, who, seizing the 
woman’s arm with such violencethat the poor 
creature actually reeled under the shock, 
dragged her forcibly away———and in a single 
moment, both had turned the corner, and were 
out of sight. 

Marie was not naturally of a jealous cha- 
racter. She had that tender trustingness of 
disposition, that ever accompanies the highest 
species of love—that, where it once bestows 
affection, gives also faith and confidence un- 
bounded. But here it was impossible for 
these to remain unshaken. There was mys- 
tery—mystery and deception somewhere; and 
a thrill of nameless apprehension shot through 
her, as she remembered many a dark allusion 
—many @ mysterious warning her husband 
had given. utterance to at various times— 
many @ murmured word of unexplained im- 
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port that had escaped him in the unconscious- 
ness of midnight slumbers. This woman! 
who was she? and why had he sought to 
conceal his knowledge of her? for, that he did 
know her, there could not be the shadow of 
a doubt. 

Marie retired to her room, and pondered 
anxiously over the course she should pursue. 
What would be the best—to tell him what she 
had seen, and tenderly invite his confidence ; 
or, acting on the advice he had so often and 
so emphatically given her, refrain from even 
the slightest interference with his secrets. 
Inclination and affection both prompted to the 
former course, but she would not decide 
hastily. She would act with prudence, and be 
guided by circumstances. 

A couple of hours elapsed before he re- 
turned; and, when he did appear, the excuse 
he made for his absence, had not in it even 
the semblance of reality. But she received it 
without a word—she would not tempt him to 
the invention and utterance of further false- 
hoods by anything she could say. 

The whole of that evening she watched him 
with the anxious eye of love. Too well she 
knew and noted the symptoms of an unquiet 
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spirit, and a conscience ill at ease. He was 
absent and pre-occupied—depressed too— 
though striving to conceal it; forcing sudden 
bursts of merriment, both startling and unna- 
tural; gazing often with those clear, promi- 
nent, cruel eyes on vacancy, till suddenly re- 
called to recollection by some unexplained 
cause, and vainly endeavouring to resume the 
conversation at the point where he had left it, 
with an air of indifference and unconcern. 
Sometimes he would pace the narrow room 
with rapid and eager steps ; sometimes, throw- 
ing himself into a chair, he would cover his 
face with his hands, and so remain in deep 
abstraction. In short, there was misery— 
anxlety—unrest—in every look and move- 
ment. 

At length she resolved to speak. It might 
be that her words, gentle and sympathising— 
her tender love, might have power to soothe 
that troubled spirit—to whisper comfort, if 
only grief oppressed it—if guilt—repentance, 
amendment, hope! 


“ Who 'was that who followed us this even- | 
ing?” she enquired, trembling in spite of her- 
self at the desperate boldness of the question ; 
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“T saw you leave the inn, and join her after- 
wards—Who was she?” 

He was sitting with one hand shading his 
face; and, as her words, soft, but perfectly 
clear and distinct, sounded through the silence, 
he made a sudden—and as though involuntary 
movement, something like a half-suppressed 
start; then he relapsed into utter stillness, and 
so remained for awhile. Jt might almost seem 
as if had not heard; but she knew better-—she 
knew that those words had penetrated not only 
to his ears, but to his conscience. 

He uncovered his face—it was deadly pale. 
He looked at her sternly, and the glance of 
those stony eyes was indeed terrible. Still, 
she felt a kind of relief that the ice was 
broken—the worst over! 

“Have I not warned you?” he said at 
length, keeping his look stedfastly on hers— 
“Have I not warned you again and 
again?” .... 

“Oh, Charlie—but I am your wife! If 
you have sorrow, may I not shaye it? If 
remorse, may I not sympathize with it?.... 
Ah! it is no idle curiosity that moves me—no 
vain desire to pry into your secrets. But'l 
cannot see you wretched, anxious, remorseful, 
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as I believe you are to-night, and not long to 
breathe one word of comfort, and of hope! 
Dear Charlie, you may trust me——” 

But the transparent, stony eyes did not 
relax, though for one brief instant they turned 
away from the tearful, beseeching look of hers. 

“You are bold,” he said; and he paused— 
“very bold to venture so much in defiance of 
my cautions. Now, hear me—once for all. 
I have warned you, as you well know, again 
and again, quietly—coolly—deliberately— 
against seeking, with that insatiable curiosity 
and infernal love of meddling, which, I sup- 
pose, is inherent in your sex, to know more of 
my———my past career than I have thought fit 
to reveal. 1 have warned you—it seems 
vainly ; now then it comes to command—to 
the exercise of authority. Mark me, you 
must obey—you have sworn it at the altar—” 

Sadly, sorrowfully, she inclined her head in 
token of submission. “It is true,” said she, 
softly. 

“Then, understand me. For the future 
you leave me and all belonging to me alone. 
If Ihave secrets, shun them—if guilt attach 
to me, be thankful that you know it not. Ask 
no questions—attempt no discoveries—above 
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all, never, as you value my love and your own 
peace, seek to follow my path—to dog my 
footsteps. Bitterly would you repent it, if 
you did.” 

He spoke in short, hurried, disjointed sen- 
tences—his voice sounded hoarse and inward— 
he was evidently repressing by a strong effort 
some powerful emotion. But though his face, 
—even his very lips were pale, yet his glance 
never swerved—his eyes shone with the same 
fierce, hard, unshrinking light! It was like 
the savage glare of a wild animal ! 

Marie met that gaze with a look of pitying 
sorrow. Hers was a nature incapable of com- 
prehending his—perhaps, at that moment, she 
felt it so herself—at any rate, it was clear that 
into the fierce struggles—the dark agonies of 
that troubled spirit, she was forbidden to enter. 
He thrust her forth—he barred the gloomy 
prison of his soul against her-——in his sin— 
his sorrow—/us remorse, perhaps, he would be 
now and evermore alone. 

“Forget it,* she said, soothingly, after a 
time, “forget that I ever asked a word—I 
will offend so no more. But, ah! dearest 
Charles, if ever your heart should change, if 
if you should pine for sympathy—comfort— 
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prayer—remember me—remember your wife 
—she cannot alter !” 

She rose, and, laying her hand gently on 
his arm, gazed on him with those eloquent, 
wondrous eyes, full of an earnest devotion 
that made them a thousand times more 
beautiful. 

Then, for the first time, he turned away. 

But not harshly—no, there was no harsh- 
ness in his soul towards her at that moment; 
she knew it by his look, and by his suffering 
the delicate fair hand to rest still lovingly 
where she had placed it. 

“Qne word more,” he added in a lower 
tone ;—“‘ whatever in after times should happen 
to me, never forget the warning of this day, 
and never forget that it was given for your 
sake—yes! for your precious sake, a thou- 
sand times more than for my own. J could 
meet sorrow — disgrace — danger —and not 
shrink...” 

“Danger |” 
« “There are worse dangers than those that 
affect the body. Can you not imagine such ?” 
Ah! I ask not what they are—I am 
ready to share them.” 
“Tt shall not. be——I will ward them. off 
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from both of us. Danger! I defy it, as I 
have ever defied |” 

“Danger, yes; but not conscience. To stifle 
that still small voice within your heart, would 
be to defy the living God! a fearful sin—a 
yet more fearful peril... ” 

“You talk like a fool,” he exclaimed with 
sudden anger; “there may be cases where it 
must be stifled-——where it becomes a stern 
necessity ; what you would call a duty...” 

‘ Never!” she cried, with increasing energy, 
“it cannot be. To stifle conscience, must 
inevitably be a crime. If guilt have been 
incurred, it is never too late to repent of it— 
if wrong have been done, it may yet be 
repaired.” 

He started up, and paced the room with 
furious violence. 

“No more of this,” he cried ;—“ you are 
inconceivably obstinate and exasperating. You 
speak of what you know nothing—absolutely 
nothing—and lay down rules for the conduct 
of a man, impossible to be followed by any 
one less sanctified and —— silly than yourself. 
‘Tam no saint, as you very well know—I don’t 
aspire to be; and I can’t follow up such doc- 
trines.. I may be worthless, abandoned, re- 
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probate, anything you will—but such as I am, 
I must continue. It is far too late at my time 
of life, to take to psalm-singing and such 
stuff!” 

She sat down, grieved—disheartened— 
weary. The glow—the hope of the previous 
moments had passed away. It was the old, 
hard, rebellious spirit that she knew so well! 
Vain—vain to think of battling with that / 

But he battled—ay! fiercely—furiously— 
with the demons that oppressed him! Hour 
after hour, far into the night, he paced up and 
down that narrow chamber; and the tempests 
of passion that whirled over his soul, suc 
ceeded one another, like driving storms, lash- 
ing into ungovernable fury the waves of a 
seething and tormented ocean. That soul was 
one undistinguishable tumult. Passion, re- 
morse, temptation, all mingled indiscribably 
together; yet each struggled powerfully for 
the mastery, like stinging serpents, writhing 
and twisting their tangled folds in his heart, 
and fighting for its sole possession, and the 
power to rend and devour it alone. 

And Marie ! : 

He had -dismissed her long ago, with a 
strange, pitying roughness; he had bid her: 
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seek her couch and rest—rest, which she felt 
she should, perhaps, never know again. And 
she had gone—meekly obeying him as was 
her wont, yet feeling more utterly cast down, 
more grieved and spirit-broken, than in her 
desolate life she had ever felt before. What 
fearful mystery was connected with that 
stranger ? what dread secret lay so heavy on 
the burdened conscience of her unhappy hus- 
band? Alas! she dared not think—she feared 
what it might be her fate to learn! Yet, that 
she should learn all one day, she never doubted 
for an instant. The truth must out at last— 
guilt must appear in the end; like running 
water, it would wind its way round every 
obstacle, and come forth to the light! And 
God strengthen her against the horror of that 
day ! | 

She went to her chamber—not to rest— 
but to pray for him, the miserable—the self- 
abandoned—io wrestle fervently for him in 
prayer. And all that night she never slept 
—but lay praying and listening to his feverish 
movements, and incoherent mutterings. For. 
he slept at last—the sleep of exhaustion; and 
sometimes from his parched and writhing lips, 
there broke one murmured name—not uttered 
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in tones of tenderness, but rather in those of 
abHorrence and reproach—and once in his 
ignorant passion, he raised his arm, and struck 
with violence at some ideal object; but meet- 
ing her gentle hand outstretched to restrain 
him, he dropped it again, as though conscious 
of her influence and obedient to it. 

As day began to dawn, the evil spirit in 
him seemed in a manner subdued, and he re- 
posed more tranquilly. But she slept not; 
the restless anguish of his spirit seemed then 
to have passed into hers—and she rose, and, 
opening the narrow casement, leant out to 
cool her burning cheeks and brow. Silent 
and grey, the morning was beginning to break, 
and one faint streak of light m the east, told 
of the glories of the advancing sun. At first, 
her eyes, accustomed to the darkness of the 
small chamber, refused to perform their wonted 
office, and failed to distinguish objects, as she 
gazed around with a vague apprehension of 
what she might behold; but gradually, as they 
grew more and more accustomed to the faintly 
dawning light, there slowly detached itself 
from an opposite wall, the outline of that 
shrouded figure—motionless, shadowy—with 
gaze apparently fixed on herself! Yes! she 
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was there, that mysterious being—doubtless, 
she had been there all night, holding terrible 
watch over his sleep! Well might his dreams 
be disturbed and fearful ! 

Marie closed the window with a shudder— 
and, sitting down by the now silent couch, 
folded her hands, and prayed! 

Mr. Edgecumbe rose late that morning, but 
he had no sooner dressed, than he left the 
inn, nor did he return till long past noon. 
Marie gazed on him with horror as he entered. 
His eyes were fierce and bloodshot—his face 
haggard and tormented. What fearful con- 
flict of passion must that be, so utterly to 
change, within a few short hours, the whole 
expression of his countenance! ~ 

He told her that he had been exploring the 
scenery of Clifton, and had decided on return- 
ing there that afternoon, and that he had 
already hired a lodging for the night. Pro- 
hably—nay, certainly, he would return to 
Bristol on the morrow, but in the mean time 
she might remain where she was. The people 
of the house seemed civil enough, and she 
would be all the better for rest. 

Rest! and he away—she knew not where, 
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Then she burst forth into one passionate 
cry—one agitated, wild entreaty to be allowed 
to accompany him. She would endure .any- 
thing—go anywhere—so she might but be 
permitted to follow his path! Was she not 
submissive enough? she would strive yet more 
blindly to perform his will. No burthen—no 
clog should he find her—only let him not 
cast her off—her—his wife—his faithful, obe- 


By every fond word, and endearing epithet, 
she appealed to him, the tears coursing each 
other down her pale cheeks, and at last even 
he was touched— 

“To as you will,” he said, gloomily ; “ since 
it seems I cannot be at liberty even for one 


Ungracious as was the permission, it was 
yet welcomed as a boon by her miserable 
heart. 

“Thanks! thanks!” she cried, seizing his 
hand with unconscious fervour; “I have not 
then entirely lost your love !” 

He turned at these words, and wrenching 
his hand from her grasp, laid it heavilyeon her 
shoulder-—“ If you had lost my love,” he said: 
with stern emphasis, “we had not been to- 
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gether now. Beware how you shake or lessen 
it—love turned to hatred, is a fearful thng— 
better never have been born, than inspire 
such !” | 

Again, that fearful look—that expression, 
relentless and implacable, that made her very 
blood run cold! Shudderingly, she turned 
away ! 

It was a strange walk, the one she took 
that day—and never—never did she forget it 
afterwards. Each little incident—each word 
he uttered, few and often fierce in their tone— 
almost every object they encountered, im- 
pressed themselves upon her memory with 
that distinctness with which trivial things are 
often noted in seasons of fearful peril, or 
overwhelming emotion. For sometime he pur- 
sued the road along the bank of the river, but 
at length, ascending by one of the serpentine 
walks to the top of the Clifton Cliff, he wan- 
dered among the rocks, which, in this neigh- 
bourhood, overhang the beautiful Severn. 
His progress and manner were equally wild 
and strange. Sometimes he would hurry on 
at a pace that made it difficult for her even to 
keep him in sight ; sometimes he would pause, 
and gazing intently at the river, remain ab- 
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sorbed in thought; once, as he stood on the 
very edge of a precipice, which he climbed 
with extraordinary rapidity, Marie, half faint- 
ing and breathless, reached the top just in 
time to see him stretch forth his arms towards 
the long line of golden light which the 
evening sun was casting upon the distant 
waters, whose shining pathway some little 
boats were traversing; whilst in a low hoarse 
voice he exclaimed—“ One effort—a second of 
time—and all would be over... .” 

Then he inclined his body far over the abyss, 
and gazed eagerly down, as though some un- 
seen power were luring him on to his destruc- 
tion! 

For a moment, the blood rushed tumultu- 
ously to Marie’s heart! then as suddenly for- 
sook it! She thought—she fully expected 
to see him take that fearful leap! .. . 
But no !—there he still stood ; bending over, as 
though fascinated ;—gazng with outstretched 
arms at the allurmg danger, but incapable of 
daring it. 

And in another moment she had taken his 
arm and was whispering gentle and soothing 
entreaties in his ear—and with a scared look 
around, as though awakening from some fear- 
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ful dream, he yielded, half unconsciously, to her 
pressure. 

From that moment, she looked upon him in 
a new light—as one bereft of reason—and 
solemnly did she determine never to lose sight 
of him more. The danger he had incurred in- 
spired her with strange courage. No matter 
what the guilt—what the nameless anguish 
that could tempt him to such a crime—that he 
had been tempted to it from some hideous mo- 
ments, she was too well convinced; and it was 
for her to stand between him and such a peril 
in future—to prove his guide—his slave—his 
guardian angel ! 

Holding on with desperate convulsive grasp 
to his arm—resolutely resisting all attempts to 
throw her off—sometimes dragged along at a 
pace that made her fragile feet seem to fly 
through the air—at others, seated on some rock 
beside him with his hand in hers, striving 
to soothe him by soft words and gentle car- 
esses—never slackening one moment in her 
faithful watch—never withdrawing for a 
second from him those loving eyes—sur- 
rounding him with a sanctifying atmosphere 
of tenderness, and pity, and prayer—feeling no 
weariness—forgetful of all but him—so did she 
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pursue this memorable walk for many an hour 
after the sun had ceased to shed his light upon 
the river. And at last the hope that she had 
clung to from the first, was realised, and bodily 
fatigue began to calm down the fierce excite- 
ment of his spirit. He grew weary, and in 
proportion more rational and composed—and 
when they had succeeded, not without some 
difficulty, in finding the humble cottage where 
he had in the morning engaged a room, he was 
so utterly exhausted, that almost immediately 
on his arrival he sunk down on a chair, and 
fell into a heavy and dreamless sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘And now comes the moment—the watches and clocks 
All point to the hour—the bolts and the locks 
Give way— 
InGoLpsBy LEGENDS. 


—the terrible suggestions, that knock at the portal 


of his will.’ 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


‘ Her breath came thick—her head swam round, 
When this strange scene of death she saw.’ 
Lay or THE Last Minsrret. 


Mipnicut had struck, some minutes, by the 
German clock on the landing place of the small 
cottage in which the wanderers reposed, when 
slowly and with inconceivable caution, Mr. 
Edgecumbe began to raise himself in his bed. 
Apparently, his object was to avoid disturbing 
the gentle being by his side, whose deep and 
regular breathing betokened how sound, after 
such desperate fatigue was at last her repose; 
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for the movement by which he raised himself, 
was so exceedingly gradual, as to be almost 
imperceptible. It was many minutes before 
he had attained a sitting posture; and he 
remained many more in that attitude— 
motionless,—regarding her with an expression 
more resembling fear, than love. Won- 
drously beautiful was she im her sleep—beau- 
tiful as an angel, and as pure. The 
moon shone into the sordid chamber, casting 
the glory of its ineffable light on her spiritual 
countenance—on her marble brow—the heavy 
closed lids, and their frmge of darkest lashes— 
one hand lay upon her heart, as though even 
in sleep, its beatings were still painful! Sad 
too, even in its very loveliness, was the 
expression of her features ; just such a mourn- 
fulness as a seraph’s face might wear, whilst 
grieving for the sins of frail humanity. 

Perhaps he thought so; for he gradually 
approached nearer and nearer, till at last, 
bending over her, he gazed upon her with a 
look of sorrowful tenderness, not unmixed 
with pity, and imprinted a passionate 
kiss, not on her lips, but on the folds of her 
white dress. She moved slightly at that 
moment, as though disturbed by some vision 
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in her sleep, and he was instantly arrested, 
‘regarding her with an indescribable expression 
of awe and apprehension. Would she awake? 
she seemed about todoso! .. . . . But, 
no! a slight—a very slight change of position; 
the fair oval face turned a little more towards 
the moonlight, as though courting its rays, and 
all was still again; and once more the sound of 
her soft breathing fell on his ear with unvary- 
ing regularity. Then, reassured in a measure, 
he again began to move, keeping his eyes ever 
fixed upon her. And, to a casual observer, it 
would have been wonderful—fearful, indeed, 
to witness the patience with which he gradually 
edged himself farther and farther from her— 
nearer and nearer to the side of the bed—till, at 
last, one foot had touched the ground, then, 
after many a pause of breathless listening, the 
other,—and ,80 he found himself erect and 
firm on the floor. Stealing then round with 
noiseless footsteps to the window, he looked at: 
his watch by the moon’s rays—lIt was just 
three minutes past one! He had taken a 
whole hour to rise from the bed! A 
ne. very: few minutes sufficed for him | 
to don. his .clothes—his soiled and sordid 
| tourist! s..garb, worn daily, now, for weeks; | 
VOM 
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then, feeling in his waistcoat pocket, the slight, 
very slight chink of money, caused him to stop 
short suddenly, and hold his breath for fear. 
Would it awake her?.. . she slept lightly at all 
times, and was easily disturbed... No!— 
still regular as the outside clock, came her soft 
breathing, telling of sleep unwontedly sound 
and heavy. Well assured of this, he resumed, 
but with increased caution, his proceedings. 
With his heavy nailed shoes in his hand, he 
began with infinite patience and precaution to 
make his way towards the door. Once or 
twice there was the slightest possible creaking 
of the uneven and carpetless floor; they he 
was instantly arrested, remaining patient and 
motionless as a statue for several minutes, and 
only beginning to move again when assured 
‘thoroughly, and beyond a doubt, that all was. 
safe, and she still slept. Thereawas something 
wonderful—nay, fearful, in the manner of these 
proceedings—in the indefaigable patience of 
this man, and the extraordinary pains he was 
at, to avoid being interrupted in the prosecu- 
tion of his design, whatever it were—as. well 
as the intense fear with which he seemed to 
regard the gentle being who would have sacri- 
ficed her life at any time for his. There. wtust - 
be some overpowering motive at work! = 
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What was it?... 

Once more he gazed upon her, as he reached 
the door, peeping through the thin check cur- 
tains that partly concealed her. There she 
_Jay—beautiful—undisturbed—she had not 
stirred since he last gazed upon her ! 

But the hardest task yet remained—to open 
the door and steal away without producing a 
sound—this was a work of untold difficulty. 
With a caution and patience scarcely to be 
conceived, he began to raise the rude latch so 
slowly—so gradually—that its motion was 
scarcely perceptible, even to himself, and the 
sound it produced was altogether inaudible— 
then, when the door was at length open, com- 
pressing his body into the smallest possible 
compass, he gradually edged himself through— 
crossed the threshold—and was on the tiny 
landing-place:* But even then, he did not trust 
himself to close the door—drawing it very 
softly to—he left it so—and proceeded to 
descend the narrow ladder-like stairs, resting 
nearly his whole weight upon the bannisters, 
so as to avoid all sound. The key was in the 
cottage-door; he had but to turn it, and with- 
draw one rude bolt, and he was free! ! | | 

Free be a? = — a moment to realise 
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it! He had scarcely dared to breathe freely 
during this anxious interval! It seemed to 
him as if she must hear the beating of his 
heart—the throbbing that sounded in jus ears — 
like rushing, seething waters! . 
The cottage-door had no sooner closed 
behind him, than, swift as thought, the pros- 
trate form of Marie uprose, and darting to the 
casement, she looked out. He was there— 
still there—putting on his heavy-nailed walk- 
ing shoes. To hurry on her clothes with incre- 
dible rapidity—always withm sight of that 
window—to seize her bonnet and shawl, occu- 
picd but a few moments; and almost before 
he had began to move away, she was prepared 
to follow. But she watched him long from the 
window before she dared to issue forth; and’ 
even afterwards, when she had once caught 
sight of his dark figure, hurryirig on rapidly in 
the direction of the river, she still durst not 
venture nearer to him, but Kept at first beneath 
the shadow of the, houses, sometimes pausing 
under a door for a few seconds, if she perceived 
him turn, as he often did, to look about him— 
‘Sometimes quickening -her pace almost to a 
Tun, when he had got too far in advance. of 
her, and she feared to. lose ight of ‘him 
“entirely... . | 
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And thus she continued her strange pursuit, 
meeting no one, indifferent to all things, save 
him only; breathless—distracted— doubtful 
how best to attempt his rescue ;—for that he 

was hurrying on to self-destruction, she was 
but too fearfully sure. 

The night was lovely—one of those calm, 
delicious nights, that seem like a softer and 
more mellowed day. The sky was without a 
cloud, save a few shining ones that hovered 
round the moon, as though to do her homage. 
Myriads of stars were sparkling like diamonds 
set in a dark ground of enamelled blue, and 
on the placid river were playing long lines 
of wavy trembling sheen. On the opposite 
shore, the trees, moved slightly by the view- 
less wind, made low and mysterious music; 
whilst on the heights of Clifton itself, the 
houses and windows that overlooked the Severn 
glittered brightly in the moonlight. The depth 
of shadow caused here and there by masses 
of rock—the fairy-like radiance on particular 
spots—the perfect peace that seemed to breathe 
around, all contributed to shed over the scene 
something of that poetic and spiritual beauty 
with which night so often invests herself in 
‘the lands of the ‘sweet south,’ And at any 
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other time Marie’s heart would have been 
soothed to calm, and elevated to adoration, by 
such a scene ;—but not now! oh! not now! . .. 
Her spirit was too full of horror! She could 
not reflect—much less decide what was to be 
done under such circumstances———she could 
but yield to her impulse, and blindly follow 
that hurrying form whithersoever it might 
lead her ! | 
And presently she was conscious of a sensa- 
tion of intense relief, on finding that he did not 
bend his steps towards the overhanging rocks, 
amongst which they had so long wandered 
that evening, but choosing one of the serpen- 
tine walks that descend to the shore, hurried 
down it with rapid and eager strides. Here 
she found it no difficult’ matter to elude his 
observation, and, at the same time, to keep 
him within view; but when he emerged into 
the broad public road that skirts the river 
bank, it became less easy, and again she was 
compelled to keep considerably in the rear, 
and occasionally to conceal herself till he was 
out of sight. Qn one of these occasions, when, 
after some moments of breathless suspense, he 
re- appeared once more, it was with a strange, 


sharp pang of fear and horror that she per- 
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ceived he was no longer alone. He had been 
joined by that mufiled figure, already become 
but too familiar to her; and the two were 
now more leisurely pursuing the road to 
Bristol. 
The manner of their progress was remark- 
able. He walked with folded arms, delibe- 
rately, now, and with a certain air of dogged 
sullenness that to Marie's mind spoke volumes 
of angry aversion—he never paused, nor looked 
aside—slowly he walked on, with even steps, 
and cap slouched over his brow. His com- 
panion, on the contrary, was evidently labour- 
ing under intense agitation of some kind—she 
clasped her hands as though in frantic suppli- 
cation; sometimes she seized his arm, and 
seemed endeavouring to arrest his steps— 
sometimes she covered her face with her 
hands, and her whole frame shook with the 
violence of her emotion. But by all this he 
appeared completely unmoved—stalking along 
in the same haughty manner— putting her 
firmly aside, when she endeavoured to throw 
herself before him, and never even turning 
towards her, nor bestowing so much as a 
glance upon her countenance. 

At length, however, all at once, he paused, 
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and, turning, gazed around in every direction, 

as though to assure himself that they were 
unobserved ; and this was done so suddenly, 

dnd with so rapid a movement, that Marie, 

who in her intense interest had approached 

‘imprudently near, had barely time to conceal 

herself in the deep shadow of a projecting rock, 

and for some moments remained in trembling 
apprehension lest he should have observed her. 

But, no—chance had befriended her—she was 
considerably above him, and although his eye 
had rested for some seconds on the very spot 
where she was, it was evident that he had 
distinguished nothing, for, turning away, he 
crossed the road, and stood with folded arms. 
by the low wall which in that part confines 
the river—gazing intently upon its nppling 
waters, on which the moonbeams shone more 
brilliantly ‘than ever, whilst his companion, 
‘seating herself dejectedly by his side, covered 
her face with her hands, and rocked herself to 
and fro, as though in a paroxysm of agony. — 

- ‘From where Marie was, she could command 
a full view of them both, and at intervals could. 
even distinguish the faint sound of those pas- 
‘sionate lamentations, the bitter anguish of 
which was ‘but too plainly apparent, as well. It 
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was an anguish more fearful than she had ever 
before witnessed;—the’ wretched creature 
literally writhed under it. Sometimes she 
would seize his hands, and, with passionate 
violence, press them to her lips and heart— 
‘sometimes she would throw herself at his feet, 
and strive to embrace and clmg to them— 
then, as though suddenly conscious of the 
utter uselessness of these efforts, she would 
relapse into silent despair, and, seating herself 
on the wall, resume the same wild monoto- 
nous rocking as before, covering her face, and 
sobbing convulsively. 

For him, his patience was evidently failing. 
He‘had begun by being sullen—he was grow- 
ing fierce and furious now. When she em- 
‘braced his knees, he spurned her from hin— 
when the sound of her weeping rose louder 
and louder on the night, he shook her with 
savage violence, till she seemed to cower 
beneath his hand, and her sobs, though less 
audible, became more convulsive. And all 
‘this, time, unceasingly, without the slightest 
apparent pause, he: kept speaking to her— 
arguing with her—evidently urging upon. her 
some plan of action, which it was agony to 
her even to contemplate. Again and again ‘he 
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spoke, and for a time she listened, checking 
_ her sobs, and gazing wp into his face with wild 
intensity, till, suddenly starting up, as though 
in ungovernable fury, she would resume the 
frantic gestures we have already described. 
How Marie’s heart bled for her! how she 
longed to whisper words of soothing in those 
distracted ears—to comfort that poor, stricken, 
miserable victim, as doubtless she was! 
For whatever had been her life—however 
deep her sin, it was evident she was crushed, 
despairing, broken-hearted, now—seeking pity 
and finding none from the very being, per- 
haps, most bound to render it. Yes! Marie’s 
heart did, indeed, pity her—she looked so 
young! and poor, too—abjectly poor! Alas! 
for her! unhappy one! Suing for mercy— 
perhaps for bread itself, at the hands of such 
va man as Charles Edgecumbe! 
Both had been silent for some minutes; she 
sitting with bent shoulders and crouched form 
on the low wall by his side, At length, 
taking out his watch, he pointed first to it, 
and then in the direction of the cottage he 
had Jeft, as.though explaining to her the neces- 
- sity. of his. departure;—and once more: she 
— uncovered her face, and listened intently, as 
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with earnest gestures he appeated to be im- 

pressing upon her some wish of his—pointing 

often in the direction of Bristol, and, as Marie 

thought, entreating her to return there. He 

spoke long and eagerly, and she seemed to 

listen with something more of calmness, 

pressing her hands tightly over her forehead, 

as though to keep down the agitation of her 
brain. But when he finished, and, after a few 
moments’ silence, again pointed towards the 

town, and, taking his purse from his pocket, 

Jaid it beside her on the wall, and was pro- 
ceeding to depart—then the storm burst forth 
afresh with greater violence than ever, 

Snatching up the purse with inconceivable 

fury, she dashed it into the river, and, throw- 

ing her arms around him, clung to him with 

sobs and lamentations that were emai: 
audible to Marie. And such was the phrenzied’ 
desperation of her efforts, that, in spite of his 

repeated attempts to throw her off, she actually 
succeeded in dragging him back to the low 

wall by the river side. 

There the struggle became more fierce than 
ever—-and all at once, when it seemed doubt- 
ful whether her agony or his resistance would 
prevail, Marie saw his arms uplifted—she saw 
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| * , | 
the wretched sreature on the wall—her poor 
garments gleaming for one short instant in the 
“moonlight—then, there was a half-stifled 
shriek-—-and she was there no more! ...-. 
Where two living beings had been the previous 
“moment, but one remained p—— the rapid tide 
was bearing the other away—away —— 

At that unlooked for sight, dreadful with 
unimagined horror, Marie’s brain reeled. She 
was conscious of but one vague hope, break- 
ing like a ray of divine light through some 
death-lke darkness—that it was all a dream 
——— and she knewno more! She fell heavily 
against the corner of the rock! .... she 
had fainted ! 

How long she remained there, she never 
precisely knew ; she was recalled to herself by 
a sensation of acute pain in her arm, which 
she had severely bruised in her fall, Rising, 
"stunned and giddy, she strove in vain for some 
moments’ to collect her bewildered thoughts. 
At length, by degrees, recollection returned to 
her, and the sight of the glittering river brought 
back: the whole fearful scene that had been — 
-enaeted there. And in those first moments of 
uutold agony, how she longed—desperately 
Jonged, that the torpor from whieh. she had 
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inst arisen, had been .? sleep of death—that 
she were borne away within the deep heart of 
the rapid river, instead of that helpless, mur- 


be no peace for is again in this world !—the 
wife of a murderer ! 

For the first time in her life, too, she felt it 
impossible to pray. She could not say, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ as was her wont—she felt hard- 
ened—desperate—like one cut off from all 
hope here and hereafter. The moonlight, as 
it smiled on the objects around her, was to 
her livid with horror. The river, as it flowed 
beneath, was’ ghastly with sights of death. 
Peace was around her, and above her—but in 
her soul there was no peace. 

None. That soul was one chaos— one 
whirl of misery and confusion. Turn where 
she would, the sharp sudden shriek of despair 
sounded in her ears—the momentary gleam of 
the fluttering garments on the low wall was 
before. her eyes; and present—unceasingly 
present—was the nameless horror of the. suc- 
ceeding moment, when she had seen him stand 
by that low wall alone, gazing over intently 
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into the river, as though to watch for some 
motion, some bubble of the waters, marking 
the strong life it was choking within its 
grasp... 

"And whither was he gone, the guilty man? 
had he escaped, or —— she pressed her hands 
over her burning eyes, as though to shut out 
the dreadful possibility of what might have 
occurred, 
~ Herself, too —— what must be her task 
now? Doubtless, there was a duty for her 
even in this fearful strait, as for every one 
beneath the sky—a duty that must be per- 
formed. What was it—that she might be up, 
and perform it? But her spirit gave no an- 
swer. 

The moonbeams were beginning to pale 
beneath the influence of the advancing light, 
and cooler airs betokened the approach of day. 
As she staggered feebly onwards, unconscious 
in what direction she turned her steps, the . 
fresh breathings of the coming dawn brought 
to her burning brow a sense of comfort and 
relief, She looked up, and in this hour of her 
utmost need, murmured one fervent prayer 
for help. Short and agonising as was that 
‘prayer, it yet brought down peace to the spirit 
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that breathed it—peace, and something almost 
akin to hope. An inward voice seemed to 
whisper, that the dreadful deed might, after 
all, have been the prompting of insanity. 

She was startled by hearing footsteps in 
advance of her, and voices in loud and earnest 
conversation ; and, hurrying on so as to over- 
take the speakers, who were bricklayers on 
their way to some distant work, she over- 
heard enough of their talk, to gather from it 
the appalling fact, that the horror she had 
witnessed, had been also seen by others from 
one part ot the river, and that the wretched 
perpetrator of it had been pursued, and almost - 
immediately taken! Joining these men, upon 
pretence of inquirmg her way, she easily 
elicited from them all they knew, which was, 
in fact, all that she required to learn. One 
of them had actually witnessed the capture of 
the prisoner, which was effected not without 
some difficulty, and a most desperate resist- 
ance on his part. 

Her resolution was now taken. Making 
the best of her way back to their lodging, a 
humble cottage standing alone and somewhat 
secluded, she succeeded, by dint of extreme 
caution, in re-entering it, and regaining her 
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room, without detection. ‘There it was-—the 
door ajar—just as she had left it but a few 
short hours before—though years seemed to 
have passed over her head since that time— 
years of suspense, and crime, and anguish. 
She sank down, breathless and trembling, 
beside the bed from which she had watched 
ham creep with such horrible precautions—for 
what purpose? .... Ah! would that she 
had arrested him then—struggled with him— 
clung to him! Violence to herself she could 
have borne; but this... . 
+ Her eye fell upon a small twisted note on 
her pillow! In her eagerness to pursue him, 
she had overlooked it; and now, although 
in the fading moonlight she could distinctly 
recognise his hand, she was conscious of a 
strange abhorrence of it—a loathing—a name- 
less dread of what its contents might prove. 
Yet it must be opened——she nerved herself 
for the effort... . 
It contained but a few wild and scarcely 
egible lines, written in pencil, and dated the 
previous evening. It told her, that if for a 
time, he should be compelled to absent him- 
“pelf, as he should have done that morning, ‘but 
for her pertinacious adherence to him, she 
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must neither be alarmed, nor yet seek to 
discover the cause, but proceed immediately 
to London, and there, in lodgings which he 
indicated, await his speedy return, adopting 
the feigned name that they had borne. during 
their late Irish tour, or some other. He 
charged her to destroy every trace of his note, 
and whatever rumours might reach her con- 
cerning him, to put no faith in any of them, 
but live quietly on, in hopes of better times— 
above all, to be silent to all the world respect- 
ing him—nor seek, herself, to fathom either 
his secrets or his conduct. This, couched in 
wild, and scarcely intelligible language, and 
interspersed with passionate expressions of 
tenderness, and ejaculations of despair, formed 
the substance of the note, which might almost 
have been the production of a madman ! 

When the morning sun streamed into that 
lowly chamber, it found her sitting with that 
letter before her—her eyes fixed and tearlegs 
—her brow damp with the dews of agony. 
For hours she had been battling with the 
fearful question—was it premeditated ? 

. Alas! none'but himself could know! in the 
deep recesses of his guilty heart, lay the al 
-answer to that awful doubt ! 3 
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, For her, she strove to believe her hope, 
that sudden rage—an impulse of ungovernable 
passion, to which he was but too subject, had 
overcome him at the moment, and led to the 
commission of a deed which he had never de- 
liberately planned. And much that she re- 
membered, tended to warrant this belief—but 
there was another side to the question, and 
from that she strove to turn away! She 
struggled against it—she reasoned against it 
she prayed against it !—she would not believe 

him deliberately a murderer ! 


But time was advancing, and there was work 
before her, and sufferng—ay! fearful suffering, 
to endure. She must lock up his secret in 
her racked and miserable heart, closing it 
henceforth to all the world—all, save one! 
She must put a padlock on her lips, and seem 
the thing she was not—and henceforth, while 
- he lived, her life must be one unceasing effort 
—one struggle in his behalf! She scarcely 
- thought of saving hin—that seemed impossible 
—but time—time—a period for repentance, 
aad for hope; might at the worst be granted 
him-and then——what mattered all the rest? 
this sing life would cease, but; there was. the — 
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life beyond—the mighty, never ending, infinite 
hereafter | 

Then her courage rose, with her sense of his 
danger; and the consciousness that she was 
there alone to pray for, and befriend hin, 
inspired her with an energy worthy of her 
beautiful and devoted nature——And she did 
not desparr. 

It took her but a short time to repack their 
few articles of clothing (they had left their 
heavier things at Bristol), and as soon as she 
heard the people moving in the room below, 
she was ready to descend, and greet them with 
a calm and self-possessed exterior, 

The cottage belonged to an aged and infirm 
couple, long past work, who were thankful to 
make a few occasional shillings by any chance 
lodgers they might obtain for their upper floor. 
To these poor folks Mr. Edgecumbe had re- 
presented himself the previous day, as a 
travelling artist; it seemed, therefore, only 
natural to them that he should rise with the 
dawn, and go in search of objects for his 
pictures, some specimens of which he had shown 
them, in his sketchbook ; and Marie found no. 
difficulty in thus accounting for his absence. 
Leaving the time of their retarn doubtful; she 
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dispatched the old man for a fly, when the 
frugal breakfast, of which she vainly strove 
to partake, was over; and then, having brought 
down upon herself'a perfect profusion of thanks 
and blessings for the munificence of her 
remuneration, took her departure, apparently 
to rejoin her husband, who was supposed to be 
sketching in the vicinity, but in reality to drive 
to Bristol, possess herself of the clothes he had 
left at the inn, and take her place to London 
by the earliest train. 

Meanwhile, the neighbourhood was already 
ringing with the news of the crime that had 
been perpetrated, many particulars of which 
were detailed to her in the railway carriage, 
where, indeed, the incident formed the chief 
subject of conversation. She listened with 
the most marvellous self-command—she was 
true to him even then—true in look, and word, 
and gesture. Nothing in her demeanor be- 
-trayed the inward struggle she was enduring ; 
and if her blanched cheek, and quivering lip 
excited observation at all, they were set down — 
in the minds of those present, as the in- 
voluntary signs of a horror, very natural under | 
the circumstances, 

lt seemed that the body of the eoere 
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victim had been recovered early in the morn- 
ing, having been carried by the.tide some way 
down the river, and arrested, at length, by the 
hull of a vessel. It was conveyed to Bristol, 
and speedily identified as that of a young 
woman who had lived only a short time there, 
and about whom little was known, except her 
poverty. Her fate, however, seemed to excite 
the most intense sympathy, partly on account 
of her beauty, which had been remarkable, 
and partly because of a certain childish sim- 
plicity, amounting, as many thought, to actual 
folly, which seemed to mark her out as one 
singularly defenceless against evil of any kind, 
She had lost her child, too, but three short 
weeks before, in whose puny life—always 
ailing and delicate—her own seemed to 
have been entirely wound up, for she had 
tended it with an intensity of devotion that 
never flagged nor failed, and so had done for 
years, 

_ Many were the conjectures and surmises re- 
specting the motives and condition of the mur- 
derer, that were uttered in the presence of the 
shrinking Marie, ‘Little did they imagine, 
who, with the morbid love of the horrible that 
too often characterises even the best of our 
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species, persisted in dwelling on the details of 
this fearful deed, that there was one there— 
among them—who had beheld it done—whose 
whole life long would never be free from the 
remembrance of that cry—the gleam of the 
moonlight on those fluttering garments—the 
heavy fall into the rushing, merciless, strang- 
ling river ! | 
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CHAPTER V. 


¢ And, after all, you're half your time away, 
You know your bus’ness takes you up all day.’ 
Prior. 


~He went hence but now, 
And certainly, in strange unquietness.’ 
OTHELLO. 


the wan and withering cheek, 
The thin lips, pale, and drawn apart, 
The dim, yet tearless eyes that speak 
The misery of the breaking heart.’ 
Incotpssy Lecenps. 





“TY am sure I never see you now, Henry— 
you scarcely ever dine at home, unless we have 
friends ; and when you do, it always seems to 
bore you so dreadfully, that I feel quite out of 
spirits. It was not 80 always—there was a 
time... .” 

Edith stopped, for her voice was growing 
tremulous, and she-was conscious of it. 
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“Lord Henry put down the paper he had 
been yawning over, and started up with an - 
impatient gesture. 

“Tt is not the way to make'a man like his 
home to be always reproaching him when he 
does return to it———There was a time when 
you did not do that, Edith.” 

“T had no cause then. You liked to be 
with me; you hated to be away; you always 
hurried back to me as fast as you could —— 
it was happiness enough to us both to be 
together. Now, we never are together, except 
in public; and then you scarcely condescend 
to notice me!” 

“T know nothing about all that ;”—and he 
gave a long protracted yawn—" but surely— 
surely a man may be tired to death without 
giving offence. 1 was at the House till four 
this morning, as you know; then, again, two 
hours to-day upon that odious committee, he- 
sides writing I don’t know how many letters, 
and looking over Winthrop’s accounts, and 
talking for an hour at least to the new, Beau- 
vale bailiff —— And yet you expect me to 
be just as lively and talkative, and entertain- 
ingyvad'if I had nothing in the world to do— 
no- estates to ‘manage—no constituents 0 an- 
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swer—no House of Commons to attend night 
after night ! How unreasonable women are!” 

“Ob, Henry, I often wish we could be as 
we were once, and that you had none of these 
things to do—no fortune—no estates to look 
after.” 

It had come to Henry now—the endearing 
Harry of former times, was too often aban- 
doned. 

“A very foolish and ungrateful wish, | 
must say—unjust to me, ungrateful to Pro- 
vidence. Why, I should like to know, cannot 
you leave me alone? I don’t interfere with 
you. You can spend your day as you like, 
and be sleepy or not, in the evening afterwards, - 
as you choose. Why may I not enjoy the 
same privilege ?” 

Edith sighed, and followed him wisttully 
with her eyes, as he paced up and down the 
luxurious drawing-room, glittering with gold 
and ormolu. Her thoughts flewback to the little 
shabby sitting-room in theirfirst lodging, withits 
one chiffoniere that would not shut, its cracked 
table, and crazy chairs. There had been more 
happiness, because more harmony, there. 

For a few moments she sat silent, 
thing strangely, like a’ tear glittered 

VOL. UI. 
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dark eyes, At last she said, in a somewhat 
softened voice— We will talk no more on the 
subject, since it annoys you. But there is one 
thing I do wish to say, and as I so seldom see 
you, I may as well say it whilst I have the 
opportunity. It is something I desire—some- 
thing I have—resolved to do. You know 
Miss Newcombe, my old governess—she is 
going to be married. The man is very respecta- 
ble, but poor—poor to a degree—an artist, 
and not without talent, they tell me. I should 
like—indeed I have—a—made up my mind 
to promise her two hundred a-year for her life. 
They are not young, elther of them—and it 
would set them up quite comfortably—and | 
am sure she richly deserves it from me.” 
Edith tried to say this decidedly, and as 
though the last thing in the world she an- 
ticipated were any objection on his part; but 
strive as she would, she could not help be- 
traying something of involuntary hesitation— 
glancing at the same time apprehensively at 
him, to see how he bore it. 
_ By no means well, to judge by the abrupt- 
ness of the pause that he made in his fidgetty 
walkpend the decidedly cross look, which his 
‘countenance wore, as he said—I desire you 
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will think of nothing of the kind; I cannot listen 
to it. Two hundred a year! I never heard of 
anything so uncalled for—so preposterous.” 
“And why uncalled for, pray? She did 
her duty by me I am sure, most thoroughly.” 
“Very likely—but because she did her duty 
by you for a few years, I see no necessity 
for allowing her two hundred a year for the 
rest of her natural life. Absurd! If she 
had not done her duty, I presume your father 
would not have kept her, and if any one is to 
allow her a pension, it should be he—not you.” 
“Henry! how can you talk: so? as if you 
did not know Papa's circumstances—as if he 
had not more than enough to do with his 
money |” , 
“And I beg to observe that I have quit 
enough to do with mine;—the girls’ fortunes . .” 
“ Mime! you always speak as if it, were 
yours—wholly and entirely yours—as if I had 
no part in it—nothing whatever to say to it!” 
“And it 2 mine—mine to spend as I see 
fit. And, what is more, I always will so spend 
it,—that is, I always will control the spending 
of it as I have many times told you. Your 
governess may have done her duty by You..ac- 
cording to your notions, but hardly according 
ro 
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to mine, since it seems she has neglected to 
‘instil into you one of the first duties of a wife, 
submission to her husband in all things. You 
promised, if I mistake not, at the altar, not 
only to love and cherish, but to abey.” 

-“T declare it istoo much,” cried Edith—her 
spirit rising with the old fiery vehemence at 
what she considered unjust tyranny,—“ it Is a 
great deal too much that when you have been 
enriched through me, entirely—solely, by my 
means—you should usurp all the power in this 
way, making me a mere cypher in what regards 
my own affairs. It is monstrous that I should 
be compelled to ask leave at all about any 
paltry hundreds I may wish to bestow. I don’t 
believe there is another man breathing who 
would act so.” 

She had meant to provoke him by this 
speech, and she did so. She knew there was 
nothing so galling to him as any allusion to his 
having been enriched through her. 

“Let us have no more of this,” he angrily 
retorted ; “T say that ] will not have the 
money so spent, and that is sufficient. I am 
not to be henpecked, as you well know. Make 
‘your governess a present of a couple of hun- 
dred pounds, if you please—you have my. 
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free permission to do that; but nothing be- 
yond. No yearly income—no promise ot 
any. 

“Your free permission! Really, I am ob- 
liged to you! A couple of hundred pounds 
to a woman who devoted the best years of her 
life to my service! Lord Henry, your liber- 
ality exceeds belicf—it is in keeping with the 
princely fortune over which the Law (with a 
peculiar stress upon that word,) gives you 
such unlimited power. It does you honour, 
indeed !” 

“Lady Henry, silence—not another word, 
in your present frame of mind !” 

“Ob, you mistake—my present frame of 
mind is all submission——perfect—entire 
obedience. It seems indeed, I have no al- 
ternative—a wife, by law, has none.” 

“None—none whatever. You are right 
there, and you would do well to remember it. 
1 am not to be trfled with, Edith; and I 
give you my honour that this sort of temper in 
you only has the effect of making me ten 
times more determined than I otherwise should 
be. You might work upon me by gentle 
means—you shall never get the better of me 
by insolente and opposition. Whilst I live, I 
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am—lI will be the master, both of you and of 
your gold.” 

“You really give yourself very unnecessary 
trouble—I have heard that so often, that I 
know it by heart.” 

“Not yet—it does not seem to have im- 
- pressed itself sufficiently. It must be learnt 
so as not to be forgotten.” 

Ah, sad, sad sight! the old, roused, defiant 
expression in those magnificent eyes | 

She sat, swelling with pride and indignation. 
She to be thus spoken to—and by hm! ... 
Yet, strange to say, she admired him all the 
time—admired him for his very sternness and 
resolution. | 

“There is only one thing more I will 
observe,” he presently added, pausing opposite 
to her, and fixing his eyes steadily upon her 
flashing face ;—“ when you regret the loss of 
my society, as you were doing just now. . ” 

“ Regret it !—” 

“T will not be mterrupted. Yes—regret 
it, You complained but a few minutes since 
that you never saw me—that I was altered— 
that I avoided you. If it be so, it may be: 
possibly scenes like the present that have occa-. 
sioned both the absence and the alteration: If, 
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you wish your husband to frequent his home, 
you should make that home agreeable to him 
—if you desire to retain his affection, you 
should neither torment him with unreasonable 
reproaches for what he cannot help, nor yet 
insult him with rebellious remarks on what he 
thinks proper to do, Any woman who makes 
herself odious to a man, either by her temper 
or otherwise, must expect to find him abandon 
her society for that of his club, as I am about 
to do on the present occasion. I wish you a 
very good night, and hope that in the com- 
panionship of your own thoughts, you may 
find greater solace and satisfaction than I have 
derived from my intercourse with you this 
evening.’ 

In vain she strove to reply—words failed 
her. All that she could do, was to gulp down 
the angry tears that were ready to burst forth. 
He, at least, should not see them!—he, at 
least, should not have the triumph of knowing 
how deeply he had wounded her. 

There was nothing—no one thing she hated 
so much, as his setting off in this way for his 
‘club. It was the greatest punishment he could 
inflict upon her; and well—too well he knew 
it, for this was far from being the first time he 
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had adopted the expedient. But she was téo 
proud to attempt to detain him now—too 
angry to make any, even the most trifling con- 
cession. le was the aggressor in this instance, 
ind the things he had said could neither be 
forgotten nor forgiven. 

Oh, Lady Frant! Lady Frant! well was it 
for Edith, that your dignified ‘‘ presence” was 
gracing other scenes at this particular juncture, 
for yours was not a nature to have foregone the 
dear delight of that speech—trying in exact 
proportion with its trath—“T told you so! 
have I not told youso?....” Most un- 
feignedly do we rejoice in your absence, Lady 
Frant! for, to see your prophecies fulfilled, 
and Lord Henry abandoning his home for his 
club, avowedly because that home is not a 
pleasant one, would be a triumph too great 
for Frant nature to bear without a boast:! 

_ He was moving rapidly to the door, when a 
footman entered, 

A footman! oh! how unlike the military 
character of former days! a footman, tall of 
stature, straight of limb— 

2 Genteel in figure, easy in address, — 

Expert in all the duties of his place,’ 
civil to. his superiors, slightly supercilious: to. 
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the comman herd—deeply conversant with 
Punch, and the Morning Post—~smart, withal, 
and scrupulously powdered | 

“My lord, a lady below asks to see your 
Jordship—she says her business is urgent—” 

Lord Henry stopped short, and frowned. 
“A lady! what name ?” 

“She would not give it, my lord. She said, 
if you would please to step down to her a 
moment, she was sure you would excuse her 
when she had named her business ——” 

“Named it! J can name it—money, of 
course. Always the same story! money! 
money! money! they all want money! A 
beggar, J’l] be bound.” 


‘Much need, and very = desert.’ 


i -_ _ the lady IS a Degg, my 
lord—I . 

“You don't think! What can you know 
about the matter? There is nothing but 
beggars here from morning till night!” 

As he spoke, he descended the stairs, followed 
by the servant. 

In the hall he paused. 

_ “Well, where is she?” he enquired, impa- 
tiently, as the porter offered him his hat, 
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“Tn the dining-room, my lord.” 

“Tn the dining-room! bless my soul! what 
made you take her in there ?” 

“My lord, I thought as Mr. Gilchrist was 
out...” 

“Couldn’t you have said J was out? .. 
At such an hour one iy never at home, espe- 
cially to beggars . . 

Lord Henry saial the —— room door, 
looking as ungracious, and as little disposed to 
give, as could well be imagined; and advanced 
into the room with an air of crabbed scrutiny, 
and a determination to be as brief as possible 
with the very unceremonious mendicant, who 
not only presumed to apply to him for money, 
but to choose such an undue hour for the 
application. | 

As he entered, a muffled figure rose to meet 
him, and by the light of a solitary candle on 
the table, which only served to make the dark- 
ness of the large dining-room more visible—he 
saw——what not only altered, in one instart, 
the whole character and expression of his coun- 
tenance, but drew from him an exclamation of 
such unfeigned astonishment, as to attract the 
attention of the servants in the hall, and-occa- 
sion a sudden pause in their whispered conver- 
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sation, Their curiosity, however, was not 
doomed to be enlightened, for the door was 
instantly closed, and during the lengthened 
period of the stranger’s visit, nothing of what 
passed within that room could be overheard. 
Rather more than an hour had elapsed, and 
Edith was just beginning to dry the tears that 
had flowed almost without intermission since 
Lord Henry's departure, when the drawing- 
room door suddenly opened again, and he whom 
she had expected to see no more that night, 
reappeared. The entrance of a ghost could 
scarcely have astonished her more; but al- 
though her heart danced with joy at his un- 
looked for return, she took good care to keep 
that feeling to herself, for 1t wounded her 
pride that he should discover her in tears— 
seated, too, in the very same place where he 
had left her. She tried to look as unconcerned 
as possible ;—but he did not even appear to 
see it. He approached her sofa, and to her 
utter amazement, sat down upon it, and lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, seemed lost in 
thought. | 
Strange to say, it was long since he had 
thus voluntarily seated himself beside her, and 
it reminded her, with a sudden thrill, of the 
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happy old times. How she longed, even at 
that moment, to throw her arms around him— 
to strain him to her bosom, and exclam— 
“Ah, Harry ! let all be forgiven—all forgotten, 
and let us be once more as we used to be— 
one. Let us have again but one heart—one 
soul—as we had in the days when there was 
no gold to come between us!” She longed to 
say this; to tell him how dearly she loved 
him yet—how earnestly she desired to devote 
her life to him—but pride, the demon pride, 
stood between them, and prevented her. 

How many a pair has not that demon 
divided? For it is an evil counsellor, whis- 
pering secret things that were better left in 
peace—sturing up resentments that should 
never have existed at all in loving hearts! 
Pride whispered now, that it was not for Edith 
to make the first concessions, when it was 
clearly he that had been wrong—it whispered 
that he had had /us way, and she had been 
deprived of hers—it whispered, moreover, that 
every one would condemn his tyranny as abo- 
minable, and think it monstrous, that when 
all the money had been left to her, she should 
have no power over it but what he chose to 
‘allow!.... Pride whispered all this, and a 
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great deal more besides; and the result of 
pride’s whispers was, that Edith sat bolt up- 
right on the sofa, looking as magnificent and 
regal as could be, and without even deigning 
to turn her eyes towards her husband, observed 
in a tone of the most provoking indifference, 
“T thought you had gone to your club for the 
evening.” 

He started at her words. He had been 
deep in thought before—so deep, that her 
looks and manner, studiously assumed for his 
benefit, had been entirely thrown away upon 
him. In fact, he had forgotten their recent 
quarrel altogether. 

“T was going to my club,” he replied ; 
“but [ have been detained, and——’” looking 
at his watch, “it 1s too late to go now. Be- 
sides, I have something to tell you. Edith,” 
he added, gravely, but not harshly, “‘ you are 
apt to be dissatisfied with your lot, prosperous 
and favoured, as I think it is, beyond most. 
Even to-night, to judge by your countenance, 
you are not altogether happy ; yet is 
- “Tt would be strange, indeed, if I were,”— 
Edith was beginning with considerable warmth 
—but he arrested her with a look. 

. “We will not renew that dispute, now,” he 
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said, quietly ; “for I have something to tell 
you, which I think you would be sorry not to 
hear, Great as may be your trials and 
injuries, (not to discuss them now,) there are 
persons, believe me, even more to be pitied 
than yourself—and, to the full, as deserving.” 

“Very likely. I am not the only wife who 
has a tyrant for her husband.” 

His eyes flashed; but he went on without 
heeding her— 

“The lady who sent to speak to me below, 
was your friend Marie.” 

Edith nearly jumped off the sofa, in the ex 
cess of her astonishment and delight. 

“Marie! my Marie! come back! oh, 
where—where? Below? ...” 

“She is gone, now—she left the house as 
I came up stairs.” 

“Gone! and without seeing me?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you. . .” 

“She sent for you, and went away without 
seeing me/... Impossible!” 

- There was passion—angry passion—again 
in those glorious eyes, as she turned them full 
upon her husband. 

"He waited till he saw she was disposed to 
listen—then he said, gravely —“ Before you 
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condemn her—or take offence (as you are too 
apt to do) with me—hear her story-——” 


And when Edith had heard the tale of hor- 
ror, which, under the most solemn injunctions 
of secrecy, he revealed to her by, Marie’s de- 
sire, she did indeed forget everything— her 
own trials, petty and contemptible as they 
then appeared in her eyes—to sympathise with 
that awful and most overwhelming grief that 
had befallen her friend. She could not believe 
it, Again and again she heard the tale, and 
listened scared and incredulous. How could 
it be? how could such horrors happen, and 
Marie be mixed up with them? Strange! 
that some angelic natures did seem especially 
marked out for trial and suffering! And, but 
a few minutes ago, she had thought herself to 
be pitied ! 

Edith wept; not now for herself—for her 
own hurt pride and disappointed affections— 
but for the broken heart of her innocent 
friend, Marie had shed no tear as yet; but 
Edith wept—— 

“You can understand now, how it was that 
she could not bear to see you to-night,” said 
Lord Henry, when he had left her for awhile 
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to the undisturbed indulgence of her feelings ; 
“she has not been long arrived; and, after 
ascertaining at some lodgings in this neigh- 
bourhood that they could take her in, she 
came straight here to me, without a moment's 
delay, to ask my opinion and advice. And 
she commanded herself wonderfully before me, 
but the sight of you, she said, would be more 
than she could support. I was to tell you all, 
first, that you might be prepared to assist her 
in bearing up against the weakness, the agita- 
tion, that would be fatal to her now. I never 
saw anything like the colour of her face—it 
was fearful—not pale only—absolutely death- 
like.” And he shuddered at the recollection. 

“My poor, poor Marie !” 

“Yes; she is, indeed, to be pitied—hers is 
a real grief,” 

“With her noble, sensitive nature! what 
she must have gone through! what she must 
yet go through !” 

“We must endeavour to support her under 
it, And we may be able to do much. The 
first thing must be to move her from her pre- 
sent lodgmg—she would probably be traced 
there, and that is essential to avoid. I think 


I know of a place...” 
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“Could she not come here ?” 

“No; she would be better more private.— 
Here the servants would talk——and there 
would be awkwardness, too, about her name, 
for, of course, she cannot: bear her own now. 
She would be more able to assist him at the 
place I think of. I can trust Mowbray, | 
know—he is discretion itself, and his sister 
scarcely less so. Their house will be both 
quiet and safe for her, and it 1s not very far 
off.” 

“What does she mean to do?” 

“All her hope rests on his supposed in- 
sanity, and she will, of course, endeavour to 
set up that plea. If she can prove it—well— 
but I confess, from all she has told me, I 
should have but very little hope of her suc- 
ceeding !——Strange!” said Lord Henry, as 
though speaking to himself, “I never liked 
that man—TI always thought him bad; not 
only wild and headstrong, but unprincipled ; 
~—a sort of fellow who would stick at nothing 
to attain his ends—absolutely nothing. He 
had a hard, cruel eye, too! Her infatuation: 
about him was always amazing to me, I con- 


“What can you do for her, Henry ?” 
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- “JT must see your father the first thing in 
the morning—he is the right man—he would 
be in any case. I shall lay the whole before 
him.” 

“And I will go to her—my poor, sweet 
Marie.” 


Edith did go to her. A very early hour 
the next morning, saw her stealing with her 
husband from her own luxurious home, to the 
obscure lodging which Marie had engaged, not 
far off. We will not attempt to describe their 
meeting——it was one that Edith never forgot. 
There is something awful, so to speak, in the 
presence of a grief too deep to betray itself by 
outward signs, or to find relief in any of the 
ordinary vents of an over-charged heart. What 
would Edith not have given to see that, poor 
afflicted one weep? But in the rigid stillness 
of the marble countenance—the fixed expres- 
sion of the glazed eyes—there was no hope of 
tears! Edith could weep, as she gazed upon 
her-—-Marie herself had not one tear to shed! 

Yet Marie’s mind was singularly clear and 
energetic. To do what in her lay, for him— 
for kum—to leave not one effort untried to 
save his life—to have no thought, no object—- 
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no feeling beyond that—to pray to Him by 
day—by night—to weary Heaven with prayers 
in his behalf—this was what she set herself to 
do—this was what henceforth she lived but to 
accomplish. The more miserable he, the more 
devoted would she prove herseli—the more 
utterly sunk in guilt she knew him to be, the 
more her pity and her prayers should, as it 
were, wrestle with, and overcome his misery 
and his despair. 

And with strange forethought and acuteness, 
she suggested things that should be done— 
measures that might be adopted—not a point 
escaped her—not a loop-hole that could afford a 
chance or a hope. She took Lord Henry’s advice, 
and removed with such precautions as would 
prevent her being traced, to Mowbray’s house, 
where her presence remained a profound secret. 
Mowbray had a real regard for her, and the 
hint Lord Henry threw out that it was most 
important for her interest to remain concealed 
for the present, was sufficient to ensure his 
silence, and that of his stern but true-hearted 
sister. 

Meanwhile, the public journals were full - of 
particulars of the inquest; and the strange 
cloud. of mystery that seemed to envelope alike 
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both the murderer and his victim, tended not 
a little to increase the eager curiosity which 


had already been so much excited about both. 
No material point of any kind had been 
elicited to throw any light on the tragical 
occurence. The prisoner had indeed been 
traced back jo some two or three places m 
Ireland, through which he had recently passed, 
but so devious and uncertain had been his 
wanderings, that even this faint clue was lost ; 
——and beyond the mere fact that he was an 
artist, and travelling im search of the 
picturesque with a companion who had since 
unaccountably disappeared, nothing had been 
made out respecting him. We are already 
aware that he travelled under a feigned name, 
but as the mitials on his linen corresponded 
with that he had adopted, and his dress was 
in no respect’ superior to the condition to which 
he claimed to belong, there were no grounds 
for the supposition that he was other than he 
seemed, 

Concerning his unfortunate victim, still less 
was known. She had come over from Ireland 
‘some time before with her child, in a state of 
utter destitution ; and had since supported her- 
‘self, sometimes by begging, sometimes ‘by the 
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charity of certain poor, but kind-hearted 
mechanics, with whom it had been her good 
fortune to lodge—and occasionally by taking 
in small portions of needle-work, in which 
occupation she was considered to excel. 
Despite of the ravages that penury and 
privation had made in her appearance, her 
beauty was still sufficiently striking to attract 
attention, yet she was perfectly modest and 
well conducted, invariably repelling, (and that 
with decided annoyance,) any expression of 
admiration, though she was grateful for 
sympathy and kindness. It was the general 
belief, that the man she called her husband, (of 
whom, by the way, she never could be brought 
to speak,) had deserted her after the birth of 
her child, and that she had been in search of 
him ever since. Be this as it may, no husband 
appeared to claim her alter her death, and 
although the people with whom she had lodged, 
at once identified her body—not one human 
being came forward to establish any, even the 
-remotest tie of kindred with her. 

. One or two persons, indeed, in whose houses 
she had lived at various times, seeing the 
accounts in the papers, and the accurate des- 
cription given of her, volunteered, partly trom 
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interest—partly from curiosity, to come for- 
ward. and state what they knew—but it was 
ever the same tale — poverty—sickness — 
privation—frequent mendicancy — occasional 
though uncertain employment — constant 
desire for wandering and change. ver rest- 
less—ever seeking something she seemed 
destined not to find;—such had been her life 
for years. 

Poor outcast from all sympathy and human 
affection, it was over now! The dark river 
was passed! From this cold world, which 
had been to her as a stranger land, she had 
been suddenly, ruthlessly, thrust forth— 
But it was over! She had gone Home— 
Home, where the oppressed aud weary-hearted 
of this earth, are welcomed to a Father’s bosom! 
Innocent, and simple-hearted as her child, she 
had but followed him to one of that Father’s 
‘many mansions.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘Yes—she was fair !- 
-Hers was like the sunny glow 
That laughs on earth, and all below! 
We wedded secret--————_——’ 


RoxeEsy. 


‘Have I sought every country, far and near, 
And now it is my chance to find thee out ?” 
Kine Henry VI. 


‘ Pregar—pregar—pregar ! 
Ch’altro ponno i mortali al pianger nati ?” 


ALFIERI. 


‘Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Tenderly, humanly— 
* * © #* & & 
All that remains of her 
Now, is pure womanly. 
Tuomas Hoop. 


It is time that we should unravel the clue of 
this dark and melancholy history; but, in 
order to do so, we must carry our readers 
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back to scenes and events of many years 
before. 

Ina small and very poor village, in a deso- 
late part of Ireland, there lived an English- 
man, who earned his livelihood by working as 
under gardener for the lord of the neighbour- 
ing castle, an absentee, but one whose property 
was better managed than is often the case 
under such circumstances. Why this man had 
established himself there, was never accurately 
known, and often excited wonder. The truth 
was, that an imprudent love-match, without 
the consent of his family, which had eccasioned 
an irreconcilable quarrel with them, and had 
been followed a few years after by the sudden 
death of his wife, had made a kind of misan- 
thrope of him; and when he lost her, he had 
gone forth for evertrom his own land and people, 
‘the world before him were to choose,’ and 
finding in this spot both the objects he sought 
—employment and seclusion—had ended by 
establishing himself there. 

His life since—self-denying and solitary, had 
rendered even sterner his naturally severe and 
rigid character. He did his duty conscien- 
tiously ; but duty was all in all to him. He 
was punctual to his work; industrious, and 
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scrupulous in the performance of it; but, 
work once over, he was a misanthrope once 
more, resolutely shunning all intercourse, and 
admitting of no companionship, save that of 
his own little girl, For this child, indeed, he 
did cherish a most deep affection; but even 
that affection seemed to partake, in a measure, 
of the sternness that so remarkably charac- 
terised his nature. He never addressed to her 
the fond and endearing words that parents 
are wont to lavish on their children—he rarely 
even caressed her—and it was only by his 
constant thought of her—his unremitting 
attention to her, and his earnest prayers in 
her behalf, that he manifested the engrossing 
attachment, which was, in fact, interwoven 
with every fibre of his heart. 

This man was deeply, though unostenta- 
tiously, pious, Never since he had come to 
live at this place, had he been known to retire 
to rest without first taking down the well-worn 
Bible, and reverently reading, or causing to 
be read, a chapter aloud;—and the severest 
remark he was ever heard to make against the 
Roman Catholics around, was—that he pitied 
every unhappy mother’s son of them who could 
not do the same. Of late years, and since his 
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eyesight had begun to fail, it was his daughter 
who performed this office for him, for he had. 
taught her both to read and write—a work of. 
no small labour; since, without being actually, 
idiotic, she was decidedly feeble in intellect ; 
and to master anything that required mental. 
exertion of any kind, was to her a matter of 
extreme difficulty. 

With this daughter, the old man was exceed- 
ingly strict; indeed, her beauty was sufficient. 
to warrant any degree of particularity, espe- 
clally as she had that kind of simple credulity 
which totally unfitted her to guard against 
danger in any shape. He had brought her up 
in habits of the most implicit obedience ; and, 
with the exalted respect she entertained for. 
him, was mingled something of that fear which 
is apt to be occasioned by the influence of 
decided mental superiority over a capacity of 
meaner grade. 

She had long, from her great beauty, been 
an object of admiration to all in her humble 
neighbourhood. The wild, untutored peasants 
around, looked upon ber almost as an angel, 
and worshipped her all the more for her very 
innocent simplicity. But, that she was one far 
beyond their sphere, her father took continual, 
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means of reminding them-—indeed, it was no- 
torious that he had sworn she should never be 
the wife of a Romanist ; and he was not one to 
break his word. Unfortunately for her, none 
but Romanists existed in that remote place; 
so that she not only ran a great risk of not mar- 
rying in what her father chose to consider her 
proper sphere, but also, of not marrying 
at all. It was however ordained otherwise. 

It was during a severe and tedious illness of 
that father’s, when, for the first time in his 
life, he had been laid aside for many weeks, 
and was beginning to be seriously embarrassed 
in consequence, that a travelling artist sud- 
denly presented himself in quest of lodgings, 
having been directed to his cottage as the 
cleanest and most comfortable in the place. 

Well might it be so described! It was a 
truly English abode—a picture of rural comfort 
and simplicity, affording a strange contrast to 
the miserable mud hovels and filthy cabins of 
the surrounding peasantry. Old Morgan, in- 
deed, piqued himself, not only upon its neat 
hess, but its adornment. The little plot of 
garden ground in front, tilled by his own 
hands, and gay throughout the year with a 
succession of flowers, might have put many a 
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nobler parterre to shame, and was at once the 
wonder and admiration of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

At any other time, he might, perhaps, have 
shut his doors against such an inmate as the 
one who now presented himself; but, under 
present circumstances, it was too fortunate a 
chance to be lightly cast aside. They wanted 
money; and here was money at once—and with- 
out any trouble. It ended in the stranger being 
accommodated as he desired, and the father 
resolving to keep a very strict watch over his 
precious daughter during his stay. 

But, alas! for human resolutions! Poor 
Morgan became worse, and naturally less able 
to watch over others in proportion as he re- 
quired more watching himself’; and the remain- 
der of his illness afforded ample time, as well 
opportunity, for the most natural of all things 
to take place—namely, that the young artist, 
and his beautiful daughter Mary, should fall 
desperately in love with one another. This 
they did in the most effectual manner; and 
long before he was again able to resume his 
watch, the mischief was done, and his poor 
girl's heart irrecoverably gone. 

Still, she was so entirely under his conta, 
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so incapable of acting independently, that 
even the influence of her lover, though exerted 
to the utmost, failed to irtduce her to do any 
one thing without her father’s consent. She 
could not be brought so much as to leave the 
cottage door without his permission. There 
was a certain stubbornness mixed up with 
her folly, not uncommon with persons of fee- 
ble intellect, that, on this occasion, proved her 
safeguard. The few ideas her mind was capa- 
ble of imbibing, she adhered to with a tenacity 
of which only the simple are capable; and all 
reasoning—all persuasion were as completely 
lost upon her, as though she heard them not. 
Her first idea was, that she could do nothing 
without her father’s leave; her second, that 
with it, she would go the world over with her 
lover. 

"Now, nothing could be further from that 
lover's intention than to marry this rustic 
beauty ; but, after trying every means that a 
desperate and unprincipled passion could de- 
vise, to obtain possession of her, in vain—he 
began at last to think it would be impossible to 
obtain his object by any less sacrifice than the 
irrevocable one of marriage ; and in this belief 
‘he was confirmed by the conduct of her father, 
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who no sooner discovered the state of her 
heart, than, in his own stern and uncompro- 
mising manner, he’informed him that he must 
either quit his house at once, or make his 
daughter a wife. 

It was then that Charles Edgecumbe (for 
my readers will have discovered that it was no 
other than he), wild with ungoverned desire, 
and unaccustomed to deny himself the slight- 
est thing he really wished for, consented, after 
many and sharp struggles, to pay the price he 
found was asked for this simple beauty—con- 
vinced that he could easily dispose of so cre- 
_dulous and ignorant a creature, whenever the 
excitement and novelty of his passion should 
have subsided. They were married, there- 
fore; he under an assumed name, of course ; 
and then she went forth from her paternal 
home, where she had known none but quiet 
days, to walk the bustling world with him, and 
be abandoned at his pleasure. He had per- 
suaded the old man that he was of humble 
rank, though somewhat superior to her own, 
and that he earned a tolerable livelihood as a 
drawing-master ; and as his sketches were first- 
rate, and he was evidently devoted heart and 
soul to his art, it never occurred to old Mor- 
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gan to doubt the truth of his story. His heart 
warmed, indeed, to the handsome young 
English Protestant, who would make a lady of 
his daughter, and he pleased himself with the 
idea of one day hearing that she rode in her 
carriage, and of, perhaps, even making a pil- 
grimage to see her do so. 

For her, poor simple child—she shed a few 
tears, as he stroked her youthful head with his 
horny palm, and with dim eyes upraised, and 
infinite reverence, asked a blessing on her 
youth and her simplicity—on her going out 
and coming in—on her basket and store. But 
once out of sight of the cottage, she seemed to 
forget the solitary old man she had left, and 
was again as happy and thoughtless as a bird. 
Here and there—through forest and thicket— 
over hill and dale—by the broad lake, and up 
the mountain side, he led her, nothing loth, 
—careless where she went, so she but followed 
him—the sweetest, gentlest, tenderest com- 
panion, that ever cheered a traveller’s way. 

At length, growing weary of Ireland’s misty 
chmate, he crossed once more to England, 
taking the precaution of changing his name on 
his arrival there; and, after making a tour of 
some weeks in the midland counties, ended by 
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hiring a lodging for her in a secluded village, 
about one day’s journey from London. Here 
he left her—having invented some tale about 
the necessity of going there in quest of pupils. 
No such deception was necessary. She was 
content—content to stay there since he desired 
it, never doubting his assurance that he would 
come again—and feeling the same hope every 
night when she retired to rest without having 
seen him, thatshe should see him on the morrow. 
And at length a morrow came when she did 
see him, and all was joy and brightness for 
her; for he was as fond, as tender, and as 
devoted as ever. 

It is certain that in Charles Edgecumbe 
there did exist a power of some kind—a spe- 
cies of fascination (not always pleasing, how- 
ever), which he could exercise, more or less 
when he chose, and which it was not easy for 
even his superiors in intellect wholly to with- 
stand. Over this poor, loving, mindless girl, 
therefore, his influence was absolute. He mag- 
netised her, so to speak—she was helpless 
under him. She could no more have resisted 
him then fate—he was, indeed, her fate. The 
glance of those glittering, prominent eyes, had 
in it more absolute command for her than any 
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law, human, or divine—the tones of that clear, 
but somewhat harsh voice, were irresistible. 
Never was there a more blind, prostrate, all- 
absorbing adoration than that which she laid 
at his feet. 

He stayed with her a few weeks, and then 
was off again; but this did not surprise her, 
for he had told her that his absences would be 
frequent ;—and with the simple faith of a little 
child, who suspects not, because it has never 
realised deception, she believed every word he 
uttered. It was sufficient that he asserted it, 
for it to be true; and however improbable— 
however palpably absurd what he told her, it 
never occurred to her, even so much as to 
question it. 

When she had remained about four months 
at this place, he suddenly removed her to an- 
other—he had reasons for not wishing her to 
remain long in any one spot. Not that there 
was any risk of her conversing about him, He 
had discovered the way to manage her, and 
was well aware that if a few simple directions 
were strongly impressed upon her mind, she 
would rigidly adhere to them. ‘This had ever 
been the method adopted by her father. A 
multiplicity of directions would have confused. 
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her feeble intellect, utterly incapable, as it was, 

of taking in more than a very few ideas; ‘but 

. those few that by dint of infinite labour and’ 
repetition, were instilled, became fixed and 

Immoveable ;—one might as well attempt to 

move a rock, as to disturb or alter them. 

Now the two principal injunctions he laid 
upon her, were, first, that she should never 
ask any questions, except of himself—and 
secondly, that she should never answer any, 
either about herself or him. On these points 
his will was imperative. She might injure 
him, he told her, without intending it, if she 
allowed herself ever to speak to any human 
being respecting him; and to injure him was 
assuredly the last thing she would wish to do. 
Beyond the mere fact of his name—that which 
he had last assamed-—-he forbade her to go: 
to all questions of all kinds, put by whomsoever 
they might be, she was to be mute as the 
grave. | 

By dint of continual repetition, these injunc- 
tions became firmly impressed on the mind of 
the poor gil; and the consequence was, that 
not only every one else remained in perfect 
ignorance of his real position, but she did go 
herself, She dived almost entirely alone 
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seeking no one—caring for no one—and so 
fearful of injuring him in some unknown and 
terrible manner, by speaking of him at all, 
that the mere casual mention of his name was 
enough to close her lips, and even to drive her 
from the room. Amongst her neighbours she 
passed for a poor half-witted creature, who was 
probably not even married to the man she 
called her husband, and who was, therefore, 
naturally ashamed to allude to him at all. 

She had written several times to her father 
whilst still in Ireland, and her letters, always 
read over by her husband, and teeming with 
fond expressions, and assurances of happiness, 
had filled the old man’s eyes with tears, 
and his heart with gratitude. But since they 
had been in England, Mr. Edgecumbe had for- 
bidden her to write again; and though the 
prohibition had excited in her mind a feeling 
of passing wonder, yet, as usual, she acqui- 
esced in it without a word. Old Morgan, 
therefore, not knowing where to direct; to her, 
was as completely shut out from all communi- 
cation with her as though she no longer existed. 
For awhile he simply wondered at her silence— 
utterly unable to divine its cause; in time, 
however, he began to grow uneasy, and at 
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length he became really alarmed. What could 
have happened to her? If she were only ill, 
surely her husband would have written—if 
dead, he could not have passed it over in 
silence! Yet, if still well and happy as before, 
why—why had she ceased to write ? 

And as time passed on, and still no letter 
came, the old man grew more and more 
anxious; and in the long evenings, when 
sitting by his lonely fireside, (the Irish crone 
who daily performed the few necessary offices 
about the cottage, departed to her own crazy 
dwelling,) his eyes would fill with tears as he 
thought upon his child, and fancied he heard 
once more the tones of her youthful voice 
reading the accustomed chapter; and he 
would clasp his toil-worn hands, and, looking 
upwards, entreat the God whom he had faith- 
fully served, to protect her helpless innocence. 
Sometimes he thought of making a pilgrimage 
in search of her, but then his age, his feeble 
health, and last, but not least, the want of 
means, stood in the way of such an expedi- 
tion. Besides, he had not the slightest clue 
to guide him. He had written again and 
again to each of the places whence her letters 
had been dated, but without effect; his. epis- 
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tles were all returned—no such person was 
known there. And though he wearied himself 
with conjectures respecting her, nothing at all 
approaching to the truth ever for a moment 
oceurred to him. How should it? He had 
been cautious, even to suspicion, before her 
marriage; insisting, with a pertinacity that 
defied opposition, on the ceremony being per- 
formed by an English clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood, whom he knew—which precaution 
had probably been the means of preventing the 
mockery of a sham marriage, which might 
otherwise have been resorted to; but now 
that she was a wife—an undoubted lawful 
wife—suspicion of her husband was the last 
thing that would ever have entered his mind. 
He could not doubt one who seemed so de- 
voted, and with whom she had again and again 
declared herself so inexpressibly happy. 

Thus months passed away, and the poor old 
man declined silently but gradually. The 
anguish of his suspense was literally bringing 
his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Meanwhile, his lost Mary had become a 
mother; and, in her simple and ignorant 
nature, the instinct of maternity manifested 
itself with strange power. It might truly be 
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called an instinct with her, for it was utterly 
without reflection—almost without conscious- 
ness; it was an intense, faithful, all-engrossing 
attachment, that at every risk would protect 
its object from harm or danger—patiently en- 
dure all things for its sake, and strive to 
injure those who would seek to injure it. 
Strange, that this instinct is often most power- 
fully developed in the simple and unenlightened 
—the intellectual will reason upon, but not 
always experience it. 

After the birth of this child, Mr. Edge- 
cumbe came some two or three times; and 
then he came no more. She wondered at his 
lengthened absence; she longed for his return 
—day after day she sallied forth alone, in the 
direction he had been wont to come, but in 
vain—he came not. At length it occurred to 
her, that possibly illness might detain him! 
If he were well, how could he keep away from 
his child—the darling! it had grown so beauti- 
ful of late | 

_ But the infant, delicate from the first, grew 
seriously ill; and the doctor, after a time, 
wishing, perhaps, to get rid of a patient that 
was both unsatisfactory and unprofitable, sug- 
gested change of air for it. Then, she hesi: 
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tated not a moment—she would go to London. 
It was there he had gone—she would be sure 
to find him there—and he would not be angry 
with her for moving, when he found it was to 
save the blessed child. On the road, however, 
it grew worse, and she was forced to pause at 
Somerbank, where it long hovered on the 
verge of the grave, and, but for the charitable 
kindness of the clergyman and his daughter, 
must have perished. Here, as we know, her 
means were timely replenished by Mr. Somer- 
set; and from that period the baby gradually 
improved. She lingered yet some months at 
Somerbank, secretly laying by a portion of her 
weekly allowance towards the expenses of her 
journey to London ; for she was more than 
ever resolved to go there now—she pined to 
behold again the father of her child. 

Ag we are aware, she commenced her jour- 
ney in the very heart of the winter, begging 
her way as far as Beauvale Manor, and after- 
wards, by means of the assistance she received 
there, reaching London without having occa- 
sion to break into her little hoard. Arrived 
in town, she led a strange, uncertain kind of 
life, sometimes earning a few shillings by plain 
needle-work—but often reduced to walk the 
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thoroughfares as a mendicant, and oftener still, 
as on the day of her meeting with Mr. Somer- 
set, sorely pinched for want of food. During 
the whole of this time, though she was ever on - 
the watch for her husband, they never met; 
(Mr. Edgecumbe had, indeed, spent the earlier 
part of it at Brighton); but still no doubt of 
him ever crossed her mind—no iear but that 
sooner or later they should meet again. 

At last she wandered back to the place 
where they had parted—she had a kind of 
latent hope of finding him there. He was 
not there, but she found welcome proofs of his 
recollection; he had sent a letter containing a 
sum of money, some months before, to her 
former lodgings, and this had been carefully 
kept, and was honestly delivered to her now. 
In this letter he enjoined her, in the first place, 
strictly to adhere to his imjunctions with re- 
gard to silence—as by a contrary course, she 
might injure him more seriously and irretrieva- 
bly than ever;—and next, to repair to Ireland as 
speedily as might be, and, under the shelter of 
her father’s roof, await his coming, which might 
yet be delayed some months, as he intended 
sketching in remote districts, where it would 
be dangerous for her and her child to follow. 
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To any but this poor simnple-witted creature, 
such a letter must have excited strong sus- 
picions, at least; but she read it earnestly— 
lovingly—with an entire conviction of its 
truth—and a pure desire to perform its behest. 
To her mind it explained everythng—in her 
eyes, it was all wisdom and tenderness. She 
set off at once for Ireland—it was months 
since that letter had been written, and, per- 
haps, he might already be awaiting her at her 
father’s house. With her child nestling in her 
bosom, and that thought warm at her heart, 
she knew no fear —— her path was bright 
with hope and expectation. 

But though the journey was pleasant, sor- 
row greeted her at its termination. Her 
father was dead; worn out with anxiety and 
hope deferred, the old man had sunk to his 
rest—his last words a prayer for her—a bless- 
ing on his lost darling. They led her to his 
grave—they showed her the humble stone that 
marked his name, and she cast herself upon 
the ground, and wept. She had never seen 
death—her feeble nature could scarcely com- 
prehend it; yet they told her that he slept 
beneath that sod, and instinctively she knelt 
beside the mound, and prayed a simple prayer 
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that he had taught her. She had no misgiv- 
ings—no self-reproaches with-regard to him— 
she had meant no wrong towards him, and she 
was conscious of none. 

_ She stayed in that familiar place for months 
—as long, indeed, as her little stock of money 
lasted—spending whole hours beside the grave, 
waiting—waiting ever—for one who did not 
come, 

At length, a day arrived when she was once 
more penniless;—then she kissed the turf 
upon her father’s breast, and plucked a wild 
flower that grew beside, and with one wistful 
look at the old cottage, the abode of strangers 
now—took up her child, and set forth again to 
wander through the world in search of hom. 
With unknown toil and pardship, she made 
her way through Ireland—often detained for 
days in some miserable place by the illness of 
her boy—often obliged to sleep with him on 
the bare ground. 

It will perhaps be remembered, that when 
Mr. Edgecumbe was invited to Beauvale, after 
his engagement to Marie, he had somewhat dis- 
appointed her, and astonished Mr. Somerset, by 
pleading business as an excuse for refusing the 
invitation. That business had been no other 
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‘than to endeavour to trace out the unfortunate 
being he had so heartlessly abandoned, and 
‘make some arrangement which should be a 
security against her discovery of, and inter- 
ference with, the new ties he was about to 
form. This search, though long, and as strict 
as his fear of attracting observation and com- 
ment on his conduct, would permit, failed 
altogether. That she had received his letter, 
and had since sought her old home, he did, 
indeed, ascertain; but, beyond this, he could 
discover nothing; for she had left that home 
again many weeks before his inquiries were 
instituted, and no human being could tell 
whither she had gone. Disappointed and un- 
easy—he was at length forced to abandon 
his search ; whilst its ill-fated object, worn out 
in body, and sunk in mind, had in the mean- 
time arrived in London, and resumed her 
former miserable and precarious mode of 
life. 

— It was some few months after this, that one 
morning, finding herself in more than usual 
need, she had gone out early, in the hope of 
obtaining a few pence from the charity of the 
-passers by, to procure for her child and herself 
a meal. Chance led her to the neighbourhood 
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of Hanover Square, and, attracted by a crowd 
round the vestry-door of St. George’s church, 
where a marriage was being celebrated, she 
approached nearer—more from curiosity than 
the hope of gain, for she had learnt, poor 
simple thing, to know and dread the presence 
of a policeman. She heard the people round 
her say the married pair were coming out, 
and, with childish eagerness, strove to obtain 
a forward place to see them. And soon they 
appeared; and her eye rested first, with a 
strong feeling of admiration, on the lovely, 
graceful being they called the bride. Lovely, 
indeed, she was, that gentle girl—as all could 
see, ‘spite of the long, clear veil that floated 
round her. Mary’s eyes followed her with 
eager delight—she always felt a child’s plea- 
sure in looking on what was bright and fair. 
But suddenly those eyes rested on another 
form—a tall figure on the other side... .. 
Merciful Heaven! was she dreaming—or could 
itbe?... 

A thrill that seemed to send every drop of 
‘blood back to her heart, making her brain 
reel__—a vision of a face—pale, agitated, 
threatening—tumed her way—of keen, pro- 
minent, irresistible eyes—fixed for one fearful 
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instant upon her—and——it was over! the 
face Was gone! the vision had vanished ! 

Then recollection returned to her; and all 
power, feeling, and sensation seemed to have 
united in one desperate necessity—to follow 
him—to follow and overtake ! 

With a wild unearthly shriek, that spread 
consternation around, she seized her child, and 
dashed forward through the now dispersing 
crowd. An indistinct idea of opposition 
which only urged her on the faster—of arms 
extended to arrest her progress—of shouts of 
warning and alarm—of a painful sense of in- 
creasing giddiness, strangely mingled with fear 
lest she should fail to keep that carriage in view 
—a sudden consciousness of horses plunging 
everywhere, which she vainly struggled to 
avold—a frantic endeavour at last to save her 
child, as they came thundering on—on—upon 
her—and——-she knew no more. She was 
down—down among the carriage wheels, and 
trampling horses—she and her child. 

They raised her, bleeding and insensible, and 
conveyed her to the nearest hospital. She 
‘was seriously injured—one arm was broken ; 
and she had sustained a severe concussion of 
the. brain. Her child had escaped, almost 
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miraculously, with only some slight con- 
tusions. | 

She lay long at the point of death. The 
hardships and privations of her latter life, had 
greatly impaired the strength of a naturally 
vigorous constitution; and even after she had 
struggled past the dangerous point, and they no 
longer feared for her life, it still continued doubt- 
ful whether the faint spark of reason that had 
hitherto so dimly illumined that life, were not 
quenched for ever. But she was reserved for 
a yet sadder fate. 

After a time, recollection returned, and with 
renewed strength, her mind became clearer 
than before. It seemed as if the shock she 
had sustained, had awakened in her faculties 
that had hitherto been dormant, and lent a 
kind of stimulus to powers so feebly exercised 
before. She began to reflect upon what she 
had seen—to reason upon it as well as her 
poor weak mind could reason, He was 
married again—he had deceived, deserted her 
for another—simple-witted as she was, she 
had yet sense enough to know and feel: that, 

And she felt it every hour of the day—she 
dreamt of it all through the night; the idea took - 
absolute possession of her soul!. What should 
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she do?. . She would follow him—follow him 
through the world ;—wherever he was, she 
would follow and hunt him out! He should 
not escape her, for she would never abandon 
that search whilst she had life. 

Yet even now, there was no bitterness in 
her heart against him—no desire to upbraid: 
him, nor to injure the lovely being she had 
seen by his side. She would not harm 
her for worlds! She would only kneel at her 
feet, and cry that he was her own—hers, first 
of all—the father of her child! 

She left the hospital not only cured of her 
injuries, but with health in a great measure 
re-established. Her sweetness of disposition, 
and evident simplicity, had excited an unusual 
degree of interest in her favour, and many 
were the attempts made, not only to discover 
who she was, but to befriend her also, 
Amongst others, a plan had been conceived by 
some charitable ladies who frequented the hos- 
pital, to provide her with regular employment 
in needle-work; but these kind intentions 
were frustrated by her sudden disappearance 
one morning, soon after she had been spoken 
to on the subject. Fearful of detention, she had 
set off on, her mission of discovery and pursuit: 
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She went by no fixed plan—she had no wit 
to make one. She simply wandered on, wher- 
ever chance or inclination prompted—ever with 
a fixed belief that she must meet Aum at last. 
And soon she grew to find a strange pleasure 
in this wandering life. By murmuring streams 
—by sweet smelling hay stacks—through fer- 
tile meadows, gay with cowslips, and winding 
lanes where honeysuckles grew—past many a 
lordly park, at which she peeped with her soft 
wistful eyes through iron fences, or between 
white fronted lodges—across smooth lawns, on 
which French windows opened—through tan- 
gled thickets—shady woods—by lone pools, 
with their dark reeds—and many a snug farm 
house—she took her varied way——never 
once forgetting her object—always on the 
watch for jim. Sometimes she rested for 
awhile in some town or village; for her sickly 
boy—pining for nourishment, and those com- 
forts that might have saved his fragile life— 
continued sickly still; and many a weary hour of 
watching and anxiety didhe costher. But mostly 
she preferred to wander beneath the gladsome 
sky, as free as the birds that winged their way 
there; and the love of wandering and change 
increased upon her with its very indulgence. 
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It was singular the kindness she met with. 
There were times indeed, when she and her 
child were reduced to fearful straits, but it was 
seldom any one could resist the pleading look 
of those soft eyes, the artless tones of that 
beseeching voice—nor her sad sad look of 
penury and want. ‘There was that about her, 
that described her exactly—one could see at a 
glance that she was gentle, harmless, and sim- 
ple almost to folly. 

‘Thus passed the years of Mr. Edgecumbe’s 
stay abroad. At length she bethought her to 
revisit her father’s grave, and she actually 
crossed over to Dublin with that object; but 
there her child fell ill once more, and in her 
anxiety and wretchedness, (for he was worse 
than usual) the thought passed from her 
changeful mind, and happening one day to see 
-a vessel about to sail for Bristol, she contrived 
to obtain a passage in it, and took up her 
abode in that place, destined to prove to her a 
grave. There the boy grew rapidly worse, 
‘and in spite of her anxious care—in spite of 
‘the love that would have held him back, his 
slender thread of life snapped at length— 
‘his painful existence ended—and she was left 
alone, | 
VOL. IIL. H 
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Then this poor witless being, learnt the 
meaning of the word despair. She could not 
weep. Whilst the little waxen image—so frail 
—s0 attennated—yet so fair—lay there before 
her, she could not believe in her loss. She 
waited for a look—a gesture, such as he was 
wont to give—a tone from the gentle cherished 
voice—she spoke to him again and again soft 
words—she sang his favourite songs, as she 
had done for years—but the smile—the an- 
swer came not. 

The people with whom she dwelt, had com- 
passion on her. None indeed but hearts of 
stone, could have withstood the deep pathos of 
that silent, patient, but most mournful grieving. 
They did all they could for her—they took the 
little hoard, set by for their own evil days, 
and with the aid of some few contributions 
begged from others, contrived to spare her 
what people in their condition feel the most 
bitter aggravation to the misery of bereave- 
ment—a parish funeral. The boy was buried 
decently—the stricken mother following his 
‘cofiin meekly in the borrowed black they made 
her wear; and she saw him laid in his narrow 

‘bed, and tried to listen to their comforting 
words, when they told her of that Heaven, 
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where he was an angel, now.—But her heart 
was broken, and she was conscious of but one 
wish left—to see his father once again—to tell 
him he was dead—and then to lie down and 
die herself. 

Walk—walk—walk—, from morning till 
night—no end, now, to her weary, weary 
walking! To and fro—through the streets— 
by the busy quay, along the river side— 
through the solemn church-yard, with its one 
small spot of hallowed interest, she wandered 
wearily, finding, perhaps, poor witless one, a 
comfort in the sameness of that monotonous 
motion —a solace in the very weariness it 
wrought. Doubtless, she would have left the 
place, and gone far away, but for that little 
grave ;—that kept her back—that she could 
never leave. For she had seen him laid there, 
and, oh! how she longed that she were but 
laid beside him ! 

It was during one of these walks, that, 
attracted by the bustle on the quay, she had 
chanced on Mr. Edgecumbe as he landed from 
the Irish steamer. He was so strangely altered, 
that at first she had doubted his identity, and 
stood transfixed with wonder; but there was 
something in the glance of those clear eyes 
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that she could never long mistake, and a very 
few moments sufficed to convince her that it 
was himself, and none other. Then in the 
first wild impulse of her joy, she forgot all else. 
Rushing through the crowd, she cast her arms 
around him, and murmured broken words 
of fond and passionate endearment. But 
language would be weak to pat the look of 
horror and aversion he cast upon her—the 
storm of rage with which he spurned her from 
him. She cowered beneath it—it struck her 
with a sudden and strange fear. The revulsion 
of feeling was too great—she felt as though he 
had set his heel upon her, and she strove in 
vain to rise from under it. 

She retreated to a distance, and watched 
him. Soon she saw the same fair girl she had 
once beheld before, join him ;—and the two 
conversed together——And she knew that it 
was his wife! 

She followed them ;—stealthily—silently she 
followed them, and when they entered the inn, 
she still remained rivetted to the spot—spell- 
bound as it were, to that place. But presently 
he darted out, and before she had time even 
to recover from the shock, he had seized her 
violently by the arm and dragged her away. 
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We will not dwell on the stormy interview 
that followed—the threats and arguments he 
used to induce her to leave the place, nor the 
horror with which he repelled her innocent ex- 
pressions of attachment ; suffice it to say, that 
even she perceived at length she had not only 
lost his love, but that what she now inspired to 
that once devoted heart, was abhorrence and 
contempt. Then she grew desperate—she up- 
braided him with his treachery, she threatened 
to appeal to the gentle lady he called his wife— 
to tell her all—she swore to follow him where- 
ever he went—to haunt him till the day of his 
death ! 

Fearful indeed was the state of Mr. Edge- 
cumbe’s mind that night. Ever since the 
memorable day of his union with Marie—ever 
since the moment when in the midst of his 
triumphant happiness, the sordid, famished 
poverty-stricken figure of his real wife had 
risen before him like an avenging spirit, 
he had known no peace. He had never been 
free from her image. That image, miserable, 
degraded, loathed, had pursued him every- 
where—it had made him a wanderer in strange 
Jands—it had wrought in him the vices of 
self-indulgence and intemperance—it had led 
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him to forswear his very name! And with a 
virulent and strange hatred he abhorred her, 
his innocent victim, for thus coming between 
himself and peace. 

What was he to do? how was he to rid him- 
self of her? Marie too—if she should ever learn 
the truth—and how could it be concealed from 
her—Marie, whom he adored—Marie, an angel 
of light compared with this miserable mass of 
rags and degradation whom he had once loved ! 
Loved! . . with all the ungovernable violence 
with which he had loved her once, he abhorred 
her now! She stood in his path—she was a 
blot upon his life—a curse upon his heart—a 
reproach upon him through all time! 

And she was hos wife. 

And Marie! . . . Marie, beautiful, refined, 
pure—full of grace and gentleness, with all 
the charm of cultivated intellect—all the holi- 
ness of exalted virtue—loving him too with 
so perfect—so confiding a devotion! . . . 

What alas! was she? ... | 

And if this miserable wretch should indeed 
seek her, and by revealing all, separate them— 
for he knew Marie well enough to be sure that 
that moust follow! How should he bear it? 
~ He felt he could not do 80! He could not 
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give up Marie! From that thought he turned 
away. Crime—punishment—remorse—any- 
thing rather than that! 

Ah children, ye do well to pray, in the early 
morning, and ere ye go to rest—to innocent 
dreams and happy sleep—ye do well to pray, 
kneeling at your mother’s knee, and laying in 
store of early supplications against the dark 
and uncertain future—the temptations of 
your stormy manhood. Who shall say when 
these may come—temptations too powerful for 
your unassisted strength ? 

This man, as a child, had never learnt to 
pray. 

And, mothers! ye, too, do well to pray— 
to pray, and teach your children so—scattering 
in the soft virgin soil of infant hearts, those 
precious seeds that shall spring up anon, and 
overshadow all their lives. It is ever from 
small beginnings that great sins take root. 
The most abandoned criminals the world ever 
saw, had something like a conscience once— 
a still small voice that told of right and 
wrong—of justice and oppression—of honour 
and of shame! Think of this, mothers, when 
ye stroke the sunny curls of your innocent 
little. ones, or standing hushed beside their 
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peaceful sleep, weave golden visions for their 
future! Lay it well to heart, and strive to 
lead them to their God, lest guilt—black guilt, 
rest upon their souls one day, and a weary 
load of anguish and remorse on yours. Teach 
the little hands to fold, and the lisping lips to 
pray with heart and voice— 

“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil.” | 

For temptation is a fearful thing! Not a 
more miserable being walked the earth than 
this tempted man, when, rising from his fevered 
bed, he saw the same haunting figure, standing 
motionless, untiring, with sad eyes fixed upon 
his window! She had kept her word—and 
she would keep it! Never—he felt in his 
inmost soul, should he be free from that woman 
more ! 

He tried persuasion now—kindness—en- 
treaties—he strove to work upon her simple 
feelings—to induce her to leave him, and 
forego her claims. He promised her money— 
pleasures—fine jewels and gay clothes— 
every luxury she could wish for, or imagine— 
go she would but seek a home elsewhere, and 
live apart from him. But she answered, that 
she had no need of money now—the time 
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had been, when she and her boy had suffered 
much for want of it; but, now—it came 
too late. She wanted nothing—nothing but 
to be let to live with him—to serve him—to 
look upon his face! Was she not his wife? 

Thus they talked long ; and at length he left 
her with an outward show of kindness, and a 
promise to meet her again at a particular hour 
that same night;—but his heart was torn 
with desperate and fiery emotions. 

We will not seek to probe the depths of that 
ungoverned nature. What passed within his 
soul during that dreadful day was known but 
to himself. Certain it is, that in the last and 
fatal interview, he put forth all his powers of 
persuasion and entreaty—he wrestled, as it 
were, with her will, and was worsted in the 
struggle. The very feebleness of her nature 
was a reason for its stubbornness, and for the 
indelible fixedness of the few impressions it 
did entertain. He was her hushand——she 
had sought him through weary years—ever 
since he had left her! She remembered it per- 
fectly, though she could not tell how long ago 
it was—and now that she had found him, she 
would never leave him again, She was his 
wifel 
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This repeated again and again, in the same 
simple, earnest manner, was all he could ob- 
tain. Remonstrance, argument, entreaty, were 
alike lost on her—there was always the same 
answer—she was his wife. 

His wife! . . this miserable, soulless, abject 
thing, his wife! how he hated her for the 
words, and still more, for their truth! 

For her, her heart was full of softness now. 
His previous kindness had re-awakened all her 
tenderness, and he had spoken of his child as 
though he cared for it, and grieved at its loss, 
This did what nothing else could do——it 
opened the flood gates of her tears, and she 
wept—— how passionately, how wildly, we 
already know. 

And a new spirit seemed to have arisen in 
her ;—for she no longer feared him as one too 
powerful—to be withstood. ‘Simple as she 
was, she felt that in this instance, she was 
right. Her father would have uphled her, 
for she was his wife. 

But when, at last, weary of her tears and 
entreaties, and anxious to end a scene that 
seemed so fruitless, he once more, and with 
greater harshness, enjoined her to depart, and, 
offering her money, declared that, come what 
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might, this should be their last interview-—— 
then, stung to the quick, and wild with pas- 
sionate despair, she turned upon him, and 
vowing that from that instant he never should 
leave her more, clung to him with a tenacity 
that only such despair could give—a strength 
surprising in one so worn—so feeble——and 
then began the fearful struggle that ended, at 
last, in her untimely fate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Alone in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 
Star after star looked palely in, and sank adown the sky. 
WHITTIER. 


Over the brink of it 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute man ! 


the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity— 





Hoop. 


unheard she prays—the death-pang’s o’er. 
Lay or THE Last Minstret. 


Lorp and Lady Henry were indefatigable in 
their efforts to serve poor Marie. Unfortu- 
nately for her, business had taken Sir Edmund 
Harpur into the country, the very day of her 
arrival in London, which occasioned a delay, 
that, to her anxious mind, was torture ; yet, 
Lord Henry considered it essential that he 
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should be consulted first of all, not only on 
account of his office, which gave him extraor- 
dinary powers of serving her, but also to en- 
sure, as far as possible, the secresy which 
on all accounts was so greatly to be desired. 
The papers had already announced that a 
coroner's inquest had been held on the un- 
fortunate victim, and a verdict of wilful mur- 
der returned against Cornelius Henry Ells, 
who was condemned to take his trial at the 
approaching assizes. 

At length, Sir Edmund returned to town, 
and Lord Henry sought him where he was 
always sure to be found—at his office ; and, 
after a lengthened consultation, the result of 
which he repeated to Marie, who was waiting 
in a carriage below, he acted upon his advice 
and her desire, and set off without a moment's 
delay for the prison where the criminal lay 
confined. But he arrived there only to find 
the miserable man in all the horrors of the 
wildest delirium. A brain fever of the most 
violent kind, had attacked him, and his life 
was already in imminent danger. 

- Not many hours after, Marie was at. his 
side, once more fulfilling her vocation of love 
and duty—smoothing the burning pillow— 
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bathing the racked and throbbing brow— 
whispering soft words of hope and peace in 
those distracted ears, And it was singular, 
how, even in the fiercest paroxysms of his 
frenzy, he yet was in a manner conscious of, 
and subject to her influence. There seemed 
to be a magic in the touch of that soft hand 
in the tones of that gentle voice—to soothe 
and to restrain. 

Raving—raving—raving—all through the 
summer day—the long hours of the moonlit 
night—never ceasing to rave, and moan, and 
gibber—making the walls of that prison cham- 
ber ring with shouts, and cries, and wild dis- 
cordant laughter—tossg— heaving to and 
fro, with a restlessness no tongue can tell— 
clenching his powerful hands—tearing his 
matted hair—calling on name after name, in 
tones of agonised entreaty, or fierce reproach, 
or passionate despair—recurring often to old 
times, and scenes of the peaceful long ago— 
dragging the hours of innocent simple-hearted 
childhood into this den of horror and of guilt 
—straggling against one tempting thought— 
one overpowering recollection —shuddering, 
convulsed, and panic-stricken, at the aspect of 
a spectral figure that stood wan—shadowy— 
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awful—gazing with melancholy eyes, and 
hand that beckoned to the glittering nver— 
shrieking for water—water—water—to relieve 
his maddening thirst, yet striking wildly at 
the hand that brought it—starting up, ever 
and anon, with glazed and distended eye 
balls, to look over—over—at something hud- 
dled, and heavy, and sinking, that was being 
swept past—sucked down by the strong cur- 
rent, yet ever returning there—back to that 
same glittering spot——never still—never 
silent—never conscious, for one brief, welcome 
moment—— such was: the death-bed scene 
poor Marie was now called upon to witness— 
in the midst of which it was her melancholy 
lot to watch and pray. 

And in that watch she never failed—her 
faith—her patience faltered not. Earnest and 
unceasing, her prayers uprose beside the bed 
of death, and the voice of love and supplica- 
tion mingled with the delirious accents of the 
dying. 

It was a scene that none who witnessed, 
ever could forget—startling—wonderful im its 
contrasts. The nameless horror of that bur- 
dened conscience, standing forth bodily, as it 
were, like an evil demon, loathsome and 
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malignant, side by side with the bright pre- 
sence of her angelic spirit, breathing forth 
words of hope and of redemption—patiently 
watching through: the long hours for some 
gleam of reason and consciousness, through 
which those words might reach his soul — 
pouring out her own in earnest prayer for 
him,—— 

At length, the struggle ceased. Worn out 
with the violence of his disorder, and the tor- 
ments from which he never knew one moment’s 
intermission, his strength gave way, and Death, 
the breathless angel that opens even prison- 
doors, passed through the hushed and dark- 
ened chamber where one faithful heart was 
praying,— and, with icy fingers, loosed the 
clenched hands—quenched the fever’s fire— 
and stilled the beating of the guilty breast! 

‘He died—and made no sign,’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘God has had one son without sin, but none without 
affliction.’ 
Sr. AUGUSTIN. 


-Fly not the trial 
That binds the conqueror’s wreath upon thy brow, 
And faint not though the tears of anguish flow, 
And though upon thy head the angry vial 
Of fate be poured; but with the conscious glow 
Of honorable thought and deed below 
Look to that Power who watched thy self-denial.’ 


‘Rouge et noir—hazard—short whist-—écarte, 
——These, and a few less defensible fancies, 
Brought the Knight to the end of his slender finances.’ 

Siz Ropert THE FEARLESS. 


THE real’ circumstances attending Mr. Edge- 
cumbe's death were never known but to few— 
those few who had been necessarily made 
acquainted with them at the first, and in 
whose keeping they were perfectly safe. He 
was believed by the world to have died abroad. 
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Had he lived, indeed, to stand his trial, it is 
possible his identity might have been sus- 
pected, if not actually proved; as it was, cir- 
cumstances had singularly aided the mystery 
that surrounded every part of the melancholy 
transaction in which he had borne so promi- 
nent and guilty a part. THis protracted resi- 
dence abroad—his dismissal of all the servants 
at once—his sudden fancy for going to Ireland 
—his lengthened wanderings there—his change 
of name—his humble mode of travelling, and 
more especially, his remarkable alteration of 
appearance, and sordid attire—all combined to 
prevent his being traced or identified, and 
tended to destroy any suspicion which, if such 
existed at all, never certainly assumed any- 
thing like a definite shape—that he was other 
than he seemed. 

Marie crossed over privately to Paris, at 
which place he had exchanged a letter of credit 
but a short time before, and where their bag- 
gage still remained; and, taking up Her abode 
in the same hotel they had previously occu- 
pied, hired an attendant, and resumed her 
proper name, Her object in removing there, 
was to create the 1 wa sieuaeh that he had died 
abroad, i 
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It had been judged better that Lord Henry 
should not actually accompany her on this 
journey—privacy being her object; but he 
contrived to have business at Paris just at that 
time, and he was in her vicinity, ready to ren- 
der any assistance she might require. There 
was not much to do. He wrote by her desire 
to Mr. Edgecumbe’s solicitor in London, sim- 
ply announcing the fact of his death, and 
requesting him to have it inserted in the prin- 
cipal English newspapers. He also desired 
that his Will, which had been drawn up imme- 
diately previously to his marriage, and of the 
contents of which his wife was cognisant, 
should be opened. Mr. Somerset's legacy had, 
of course, been secured to her, and Mr. Edge- 
cumbe had left her everything in his péwer; 
but there was certain landed property, which, 
in the event of her having no son, was entailed 
on a distant relation, who—poor, and over- 
burthened with children, resided in the north 
of Scotland. To this gentleman, Lord Henry 
wrote in her name, informing him that it was 
her intention to relinquish in his favour the 
very handsome jointure her late husband had 
settled upon her, as her own resources more 
than sufficed for her simple requirements ; and 
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it seemed more just towards him, as it cer- 
tainly was more agreeable to herself, that he 
should benefit by an income she neither needed 
nor desired. This generous gift was, after 
some slight demur, accepted. 

Certain forms connected with the arrange- 
ment of this matter, and others of her affairs, 
necessitating Marie’s presence in London, she 
returned there, and remained for some weeks 
in the metropolis, living in complete seclusion, 
never even quitting her own room, nor seeing 
any human being, except her lawyer and her 
friend Edith. 

At length, all being done, and no precaution 
omitted that could tend to shield from sus- 
picion the memory of the departed, she felt 
that She was once more free—free to act for 
herself, and carried her bruised and broken 
heart whethersoever she listed. She had no 
doubt what to do in the first place—she had 
long settled it m her own mind. Bidding a 
fond farewell to Edith—with one solitary 
attendant (the same Susan who had formerly 
waited upon her at Mrs. Thompson’s, and who, 
hearing that she was in want of a maid now, 
eagerly offered her: services), she took her. 
departure for the north of Ireland, 
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Marie had gone through a fearful amount of 
misery—those who beheld her chastened coun- 
tenance and quiet manner would never have 
imagined how much. At no time had her life 
been exempt from trial—but never—never 
had she been called upon to endure anything 
like this; for, besides the anguish of her loss, 
and all the horrors attending it, there was self- 
upbraiding—bitter remorse mixed up with her 
agonised recollections of om. Her conscience 
whispered that she had not deserved a blessing 
to rest upon her marriage; for that marriage 
had been entered into rashly, precipitately, 
without sufficient knowledge of his principles, 
without any certainty that his heart was nght 
in the sight of God. She had believed him all 
she fondly wished him to be, simply, because 
she wished it—not because she had proof of 
his being so. Great had been her error —— 
fearful, indeed, was now her punishment. 

- But there was comfort in one thought—if 
her future path were dreary, it opened, at 
least, clear and straight before her—if it held 
out no allurements, it seemed, at least, singu- 
larly devoid of temptation—if no flowers and 
no verdure adorned it, there was all the less 
inducement to linger by the way. True, she. 
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was young—life was yet fresh within her, and 
there were times, when that dark cheerless 
path, seen through the vista of coming years, 
appalled her with its dreariness. 


‘This life had no more love to give, 
Like that which she had known——-—’ 


But reason whispered that no existence 
could be utterly lonely, when devoted to others 
—no heart wholly cheerless, that humbly, fer- 
vently, prayed to its Creator, 

‘Let Thy might 

Hallow this grief———’ 
Endurance for a time might be bitter—but 
the solace would come in the end—labour 
might seem irksome and hard, but the wages 
would be heavenly and eternal. 

What tormented her chiefly, was a painful 
sense of isolation; she longed for sympathy, 
but she could not as yet endure it. She felt 
shut out from all companionship with others ; 
to no one, not even to Edith, could she speak 
of what was in her heart. Her wounds were 
too fresh—too quivering, for even the softest 
touch to be endurable—they must heal alone. 
A heavenly hand might pour in oil and wine~ 
no earthly being could. 
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At this time sleep almost entirely left her. 
She would lie for hours, in the breathless 
night, calm, motionless, silent—with large 
dark eyes fixed abstractedly upon some object 
in the room, free from bodily pain, indeed, but 
with thick coming thoughts crowding fast 
upon her—fearful memories of the past 
gliding ghost-like through the chamber. To- 
wards morning, exhausted and weary, she 
would sink to sleep. A slow fever was, in 
fact, gradually consuming the springs of her 
young existence—a fever, insidious in its 
progress, but not the less sure in its effects, 
Of this, however, she was totally unconscious, 
though she was aware of a kind of excite- 
ment—a species of false strength, by no 
means the concomitant of health, that ren- 
dered inaction peculiarly irksome to her. 
Then, like one we have read of, who, the sub- 
ject of optical delusions, was yet all the while 
conscious of them, and curiously observant of 
her own symptoms—she watched herself;—like 
a sick physician seeking to turn the resources 
of his art to his own relief, she prescribed for 
her malady. There was a twofold capacity in 
her—that of suffering and of observation ; 
she was powerless to overcome the one, but 
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she reasoned upon and analyzed it, and ear- 
—-nestly sought its cure with the aid of the 
other. : 

The fever that consumed her, did not occa- 
sion a painful restlessness; it simply imparted 
additional activity to her brainm—a greater 
acuteness to her mental vision. She seemed 
able to judge of herself and of her future, as 
though she were another being. “I have 
suffered,” she would say to herself, “ suffered 
.as I would fain hope few in this world are 
-called upon to do—I have known little happi- 
ness since I was born, much misery—isolation 
and neglect were my childhood’s earliest 
teachers; labour unremitting and unrequited, 
the stern task-mistress of my sadder youth. 
That youth has not yet passed—and behold 
' me now—old in experience—broken in heart— 
alone with one undying memory—the spectre 
of the avenging Past! Yet I am strong—life 
is strong within me, and many years may yet 
be mine. How shall I endure them? how 
grapple with that fleshless, savage, unrelenting 
horror, which, wherever I turn my eyes, pur- 
sues me still? how free myself from its bale- 
ful and malignant glance? ... This misery is 
‘indeed fearful—this anguish almost as .of 
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death—yet it will pass! I know that it will 
pass! the cloud that overshadows me now— 
dismal and oppressive as it 1s, will disperse at 
length—a ray of welcome light shall penetrate 
this cavern darkness, and guide me to the 
day—the loathsome spectre shall disappear ; 
and Peace, looking upward with -dove-like 
eyes, shall shine upon me in its stead. 

“T was miserable once before——let me 
recal the time. The anguish, indeed, was not 
like this; but yet it was bitter. I had put 
forth my hand to grasp a treasure—a treasure 
of sweet dreams and sweeter hopes—I had 
taken it to my heart, and cherished it secretly, 
till it had fuade that desert place a paradise of 
joy. Suddenly, it was wrenched away from 
that torn and bleeding heart of which it had 
become the dearest portion. I lost it; and 
with a deep and mute despair I mourned its 
loss. A cloud, as of palpable and thick dark- 
ness closed round about me—I could see 
nothing beyond—I could feel nothing but one 
deep rankling wound that I thought would 
never close—— 

“ But suddenly—unexpectedly—that which 
Thad so wildly grieved for—was restored to 
me. My listless hands opened to receive it—my 
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wound was healed—the desperate craving of 
my soul was satisfied! happiness—more than 
happiness, was showered down upon me—and 
for awhile I was blessed! Ah! could I have 
foreseen the end, should I have coveted that 
boon, sweet as it was? 

“T suffer now again———with a far deeper— 
far more exquisite misery. And ifsome benig- 
nant spirit, wafted hither on bright pinions in 
the silence of the night, should, bending over 
me as I lie thus weary—broken—crushed— 
touch with cool fingers my sick heart, blotting 
out excruciating memories—driving away the 
fierce and mocking spectre—should I not arise, 
and call it blessed ? Yet others suffer-——l 
am not alone in misery—the earth is full of it 
in strange and varied shapes, and | can 
minister to many a woe, though powerless to 
avert my own. Were it not a holy destiny 
to spend one’s life m deeds of charity—deeds 
that would make the angels smile? . 

Lo! I will arise, and follow such! My way 
of life is clear. Welcome suffering! stern 
teacher! truthful messenger from God! thou 
shalt teach me to forget myself—to speak 
peace to other stricken hearts, and then per- 
chance that self-same peace may one day 
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Thus, in the long hours of the night, she 
communed with her own heart, and in her 
chamber, and was still_—-and the ensuing 
day, though it often found her weak and 
weary, yet beheld her still patient and of good 
courage, 

But before she fixed upon any actual mode 
of life, there was one thing she was fully 
resolved to do. 

In the fearful ravings she had listened to 
for so many hours during his last illness, her. 
miserable husband had more than once alluded 
to the place where he had first seen his un- 
fortunate victim ; and she recollected that on 
one occasion during their Irish tour, when she 
had proposed visiting that very spot, which 
was said to be remarkable for its wild and 
picturesque scenery, he had started with a 
sudden horror that had struck her at the 
time as unaccountable. These, and many 
other circumstances, little heeded at the time, 
but which rectirred to her now, served to give 
aright direction to suspicions she had long 
entertained; and she resolved to seek the 
distant hamlet in question, and ascertain 
whether any, claiming kindred with the mur- 
dered woman lived there. She had an earnest 
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desire—arising in fact, from a sense of duty— 
to devote herself'to such, if they could be found 
—to serve them, even though without their 
knowledge. But the task would be no easy 
one, she felt; for there was ever jis cherished 
though guilty memory to guard against suspi- 
clon. 

She was not long in making out all the 
leading circumstances of the case. There were 
plenty of people in D who remembered 
pretty Mary Bruce and her handsome English 
husband; and, little by little, she succeeded 
in eliciting enough of the truth to serve as a 
key to the whole. Thus it all became clear to 
her-—his rash marriage—his repeated changes 
of name—his constant pre-occupation since she 
had known him—his fearful mental struggles 
at the last——it was all clear to her now. 

But there seemed no possible atonement left 
to be made. The poor old man was dead—a 
simple stone marked the spot where, years ago, 
they had laid his broken heart to rest, and she 
could never soothe his griefs, nor comfort his 
declining years, as she would have thought it 
both a duty and a privilege to do. None re- 
mained who had ever belonged to Mary—she 
seemed to have passed out of the world, as 
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she for so many weary years had lived in it, 
—uncared for, and unclaimed. 

There was, however, enough to do in this 
wild spot; one of the poorest- and most neg- 
lected in all that miserable country. It was a 
year of fearful scarcity in Ireland, and the 
scenes of destitution that met the eyes of 
Marie at every turn, were so appalling, that 
they led to her devoting herself, her time, and 
energies to the alleviation of such miseries, 
Here was a duty—a vocation—a field of use- 
fulness at once; and, with a zeal and earnest- 
ness of: purpose worthy of her rare nature, 
she entered upon the charitable work, and— 
aided by a neighbouring clergyman, the same 
who had formerly united Mr. Edgecumbe and 
his rustic bride, succeeded, after a time, i+ 
making arrangements that enabled her not only, 
to supply the most necessitous of that remote 
district with food, but many with employment 
also. There we will, for the present, leave 
her, fulfilling what seems to be the sublime 
mission of some few in this world—to bestow 
not only the cup of water on the friendless and 
the needy—not only the silver and the gold— 
but the far greater boon of kindliness—the 
comfort of the cheering word—the compas- 
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sionate look—the aspiring prayer——These 
—these are indeed as the gifts of angels, bless- 
ing both the giver and receiver—these make 
a heaven of the heart from whence they spring; 
———and who shall say what treasures of grati- 
tude, of piety, and loving faith they may not 
be the means of calling forth, in those on whom 
they are lavished. Blessed indeed then, a mil- 
lion times blessed, are such spirits! These are 
they, of whom it shall indeed be said, in the last 
day, that they have improved the talent commit- 
ted to them; giving back the same with usury 
—these are they that, from the spark of 
divinest fire in the temple of their own hearts, 
have kindled forth unnumbered flames in other's 
breasts, winning souls to God, by the mere force 
of their own meek and sublime example—— 
these are they that, walking the barren earth 
with patient, pilgrim feet, see fZome beyond 
the changing skies, and enter, even here, into 
something of the joy of their Lord. 

But we must turn from the contemplation 
of such labours, to others of a far different 
kind—others pursued, perhaps, with not: less 
zeal and patience, but tending towards a far 
different end—for, whereas the former had for 
their aim nothing less than the Eternal and 
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Unseen, the latter concerned only the Present, 
and were ‘of the earth, earthy.’ 

It is certainly remarkable, what untiring 
perseverance will effect in small, as in great 
things—in base, as in noble objects, By dint 
of that admirable quality, jomed to a cork-like 
assurance. that was not to be put down, our 
old friend Mrs. Thompson had very fairly 
succeeded in one of the two great objects of 
her life—namely, the obtaining for herself and 
her daughters an entrance into society. By 
dint of pushing, of indifference to rebuffs, and 
the aid of the O'Shaughnessy connexion, she 
had succeeded in forcing her way into many 
unexceptionable houses in London, where 
‘everybody’ went; and if there were some 
few of the best, into which she had not as yet 
been able to penetrate, she could very well 
afford to do without them, and, moreover, did 
not by any means despair of making her way 
into them yet. 

But, though she had succeeded, and with- 
‘out the aid of Lady Frant, in elbowing her 
way into what is called ‘the world,’ she had 
not as yet effected the other great object of 
her ambition, to which, in fact, the first was 
but subordinate—the marriage, to desirable 
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partis, of her two younger daughters. These 
fair damsels were well-dressed —well-puffed— 
well-provided with cash, and still better with 
flirting propensities ;—yet, somehow or other, 
they did not marry. Nobody seemed to think 
of them, except people whom, their mother 
declared, it was impossible for them to think 
of. It was both smgular and mortifying. 
Then there were annoyances connected with 
the Honourable Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. She 
had grown fearfully stout since the birth of her 
second baby—so stout, as almost to rival her 
mother in size; and the more she fretted about 
it, the stouter she seemed to grow. That she 
did fret about it, everybody was very well 
aware; far more, indeed, than about the reck- 
less extravagance of the Honourable Phelim, 
her husband, though, in the minds of some 
foolish people, the latter evil might have 
seemed rather the more serious of the two. 
Perhaps she was as unconscious of its extent, 
as she was of certain gambling propensities of 
his, which were no secret to the world at large, 
and which bade fair to involve him in speedy 
and irretrievable ruin. Her .mother, indeed, 
long accustomed to the evils attendant on siz¢, 
and, therefore, to a certain degree reconciled 
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to them, was able to bestow something more of 
attention on the arrangements of the O’Shaugh- 
nessy menage than its mistress, and would oc- 
casionally remonstrate with her on the reckless 
extravagance with which that ménage was con- 
ducted. “It might be,” she said—“ no doubt 
it was, very gratifying to be on such fiendly 
terms with so many right honourable cousins 
of both sexes, but it should be remembered 
that it was expensive also, for you cannot keep 
an open table to which some dozen young 
men, and as many ladies, have perpetual 
access, without a sensible increase of your ex- 
penditure.” It often occurred to the maternal 
mind of Mrs. Thompson to wish that her 
daughter had married into a family where the 
collateral branches were either less numerous, 
or more opulent. They were certainly delight- 
fully united among themselves; but she, for 
one, should never take it amiss, if they were 
to be less fond of uniting at her daughter's 
table. However, as they were well-known in 
the world, went everywhere, and danced assi- 
duously with her two younger “treasures,” 
they were not people to quarrel with, under 
any circumstances, 

But there were other annoyances Mrs. 
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Thompson had to bear with, of a far more 
serious kind, for they were connected with her 
“darling Honoria,” the spem gregis—the pride 
of her life. That young lady had grown up 
decidedly the best looking of the sisterhood, 
but also the most ungoverned in temper, and 
the most headstrong in will. She had not 
learnt submission as she grew older; on the 
contrary, she was well aware of her power over 
her mother, and fully resolved to use it. That 
mother held her in very considerable awe; but 
she admired her too—admired her for the very 
daring with which she opposed herself. She 
was opposing her now—and in a manner the 
most galling that could be conceived. She 
had thought proper, (being, as we know, of 
rather an inflammable temperament,) to fall in 
love with a certain clever, handsome, but 
penniless young barrister, who, on his side, 
had been unaccountably smitten with her 
bright eyes, and somewhat magnificent pro- 
portions; and with more frankness than deli- 
cacy, and more determination than either, she 
had announced to her horror-struck parent, 
her intention, as soon as she should come of 
age, of uniting herself to the said briefless 
harrister, with as little delay as might. be. 
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Now this drove Mrs. Thompson very nearly 
frantic. What! Her clever, showy daughter ! 
the beauty of the family, the one for whom 
she had been more ambitious than for all— 
to throw herself away on an indefinite article— 
a4 pauper—a man of no rank—no connections 
whatever—no “expectations” even; whose 
name was not in the Peerage—a Mr. John 
Matthew Baugh!!!! > Tt was too much!!! 
With quivering lips, and flashing eyes she 
assured Honoria that the day that saw her 
united to that man, would, she believed, be 
the last of her life! 

But Honoria very quietly replied with a 
hope that she might find herself mistaken, and 
might live many years afterwards in the en- 
joyment of good health and happiness. 

It was clear that this determined young 
lady would yield neither to passion, nor to 
violence; indeed, she was in the habit of say- 
ing of herself, that she might be led, but not 
driven! Her mothter, therefore, remembering 
this, determined to try working upon her 
feelings, and sense of filial duty; and in this 
she was more successful—for, as we have often 
observed, Honoria had by no means a bad. 
heart. After much disputing and many scenes, 
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a kind of truce was concluded between them, 
and a species of compromise effected. Honoria 
was to abstain from all communication with 
Mr. Baugh for one twelvemonth; if, at the 
end of that time, she still continued in the 
same mind, why !—then Mrs. Thompson would 
“see and consider!” But Mrs. Thompson 
internally resolved that she would see and con- 
sider anything rather than Mr. John Matthew 
Baugh, for a son-in-law; and trusted to time 
and her own clever manceuvres to obliterate 
his insolent plebeian image from the heart of 
her child. Even another O'Shaughnessy would 
be better than such a man, though she cer- 
tainly felt that she had had enough already of 
that aristocratic connection. 

Honoria had been not a little shocked at 
the death of Mr. Edgecumbe, the announce- 
ment of which she had seen some time before 
in one of the papers. No place was men- 
tioned; but as she knew he had continued 
abroad since his marriage, she took it for 
granted he had died on the continent. She 
was grave and sad for many days afterwards, 
recalling again and again all the circumstances 
of her first girlish passion, so violent whilst it 
lasted—and the wicked deception (often and 
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often repented since with bitter tears) she had 
practised on the wnoffending Marie. She 
wondered at herself now—she could not con- 
ceive how she could ever have cared in so 
desperate a manner for that man—(dead now, 
poor creature !)—when he had certainly never 
cared for her! She grieved for Marie with 
real sorrow—Marie a widow, so young! per- 
haps alone and friendless! She thought there 
would be no happiness so great as to be able 
to comfort Marie now—to wait upon her—to 
serve her—to make up to her in some sort for 
the injuries of past years. Gladly would she 
have written at least, an assurance of sym- 
pathy and affection, but she knew not where 
to direct to her. And she had no means of 
ascertaining, for Lady Henry was then out of 
town, and before Marie arrived in London, the 
Thompsons had removed to Brighton. 

There they were subjected to a far more 
serious shock than that of Mr. Edgecumbe's 
death, because more immediately affecting 
themselves. The Honourable Phelim Fitz- 
patrick O’Shaughnessy, whilst taking the air 
with his panting little wife by his side, was— 
breathe it not in Belgravia, oh rumour! whis- 
per it not in the ears of Lady Frant !—then, 
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and there arrested, and taken into custody — 
gold chain, turquoise studs, eye-glass and all! 

It was a fearful blow—as overwhelming. to 
his wife, as it was unexpected by her affec- 
tionate mother, who nearly fainted at the dis- 
grace of what she termed the “ dreadful esclan- 
der.” The sum was by no means small, and 
what was worse, it was only one amongst a 
series of sums, varying indefinitely in amount, 
which the honourable gentleman owed to dif- 
ferent creditors. In such an emergency, what 
was to be done? Mrs. Thompson had no 
money to spare; the London season had, to 
use her own elegant expression, “cleaned her 
out;” and as for little Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, 
she was never known to have more than a 
sixpence or a fourpenny-bit in her purse at any 
time. Three or four of the cousins were at 
Brighton, indeed—brought there very natu- 
rally by their regard for the Honourable Phe- 
lim, whom they generally made a point of 
visiting about luncheon or dinner-time. Could 
not they do something? In so united a family, 
and among such influential connections, surely 
some one might be found to give him a help- 
ing hand! It was too dreadful that such a 
fine young man—the brother of Lord Bel- 
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turbet, should be thrown into prison like Mr. 
Anybody, the vulgar brother of nobody ! 

So the cousins thought—they were all rage 
and indignation at the catastrophe—they sym- 
pathised with the distressed wife and mother, 
and hurried away to London as fast as the 
express-train could convey them, to see “ what 
could be done under the circumstances.” But 
it is presumed they found their eye-glasses 
somewhat defective on the occasion, for not 
only did they not contrive to do anything 
themselves, but nothing whatever was done by 
anybody, except the very unpleasant perform- 
ance to the chief party concerned, of popping 
the Honourable Phelim into the Queen’s Bench, 
there to remain in durance vile till such time 
as his stout little wife (who grew stouter and 
stouter under the pressure of circumstances, ) 
should manage to pay his debts out of her own 
pin-money, @ process, we need hardly observe, 
that was likely to prove somewhat tedious. 
Meanwhile, the cousins, if visible elsewhere, 
were no longer so to him, for they ceased alto- 
gether to partake of his luncheons and dinners, 
which, considering that they consisted of little 
besides an underdone mutton-chop or two 
cooked by himself, was, perhaps, rather to be 
rejoiced at than otherwise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


~cet heureux coin de terre 
Renferme leurs amours—leurs gouts, et leurs plaisirs, 
Leurs veeux ne passent point leur champétre domaine,’ 
LAMARTINE, 


‘It was a night of woe and dread 
When Michael in the tomb was laid.’ 
Lay or tHe Last Mrinstret. 





‘ Kath.—So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him!’ 
Kine Henry VIII. 


In a beautiful Parsonage on the borders of 
_ Devonshire, in a pleasant little morning- 
room, whose long windows opened on the 
flowery lawn, a group was assembled—con- 
sisting of the Rector, his wife, and two lovely 
children—the latter at present busily engaged 
in feeding a favourite spaniel, underneath the 
table. The mother — graceful, pleasing, and 
remarkably fair, was occupied in manufacturing 
some kind of youthful garment of mysterious 
import, whilst her manly and benevolent 
looking husband, whose countenance wore that 
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expression of perfect repose, that indicates a 
mind not only at peace with the world, but 
also with circumstances—was writing at a 
sofa-table on the other side of the room. ‘The 
window was open, and the soft summer breeze 
wafted through it the breath of unnumbered 
flowers. It was as pretty a picture of quiet 
domestic comfort as could well be imagined— 
and reader! this was the home of Charles 
Vavasour and his wife. 

The scene was a very fair emblem of their 
existence from the day when, through Mr. 
Somerset’s generous kindness, they had been 
united at the altar. Their life had flowed 
on in one uninterrupted current of happiness. 
She had recovered her health, in this mild air; 
and in their parish, their family, and each 
other,’ was centred all they knew or cared for 
of earthly interest. Some such instances we 
do occasionally see in this checquered world— 
instances that do the heart good to think upon 
—of peaceful lives, vouchsafed to some 
favoured ones, reminding us of sunny days 
without a cloud—rare, but, oh! how lovely ; 
‘shining on—shining on—as gloriously at the 
close, as at the beginning. 

The union of these two had been perfect ;— 
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never had a harsh word, or unkind thought, 
disturbed for one moment its beautiful har- 
mony. There had been a lover's admiring 
tenderness, and a confidence unbounded on his 
side; and on hers, devotion all supreme, entire 
obedience, and respect of the most exalted 
kind. They were beloved in their parish and 
household, as only those can be, who set an 
example of disinterested benevolence and 
virtuous charity to those around them—who 
live, in short, not for themselves, but for their 
fellow beings. He was the friend—often the 
physician, as well as the Pastor of his little 
flock; and she was his active, indefatigable, 
and ever sympathising coadjutor in all his 
labours of love. Such were the pair, sitting 
in their little cheerful drawing-room, this 
bright summer's morning. 

There had been silence in the room for some 
time—silence only interrupted by the rapid 
sound of his pen, moving in a manner that in- 
dicated a constant habit of writing—and by 
‘the occasional sharp click of her scissors, as 
she carefully cut out some piece of calico 
‘by the pattern.’ At last, she looked towards 
the window—“ It is so lovely—I must go out.” 
sald she, 
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Waiting for an answer, and hearing only the 
same sharp scratching as before, she made 
another attempt. 

“We must not waste such a morning as 
this in the house. Can you walk with me as 
far as Truman’s, dear Charlie? We would 
take her some broth.” 

“Tn five minutes, love—give me five mi- 
nutes more to finish this, and then ‘ 

At that moment, the door opened, and the 
new and somewhat gawky domestic of that pe- 
culiar species denominated parlour-maid, ap- 
peared, swinging the door in her hand—“ A 
gentleman please, Sir,—says his name don’t 
signify—would like to speak to master, very 
particular” 

And, just behind her, in the open door-way, 
appeared the gentleman himself. Then the 
same idea—the same recollection occurred to 
Alice and her husband——both thought of the 
old man whose name they had never even 
known, who had made his sudden appearance 
in @ very similar manner, in the drawing-room 
at Somerbank, one memorable morning, years 
ago. But the gentleman who now presented 
himself was certainly not that one—being in 
the first place considerably younger, and 
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although perhaps as distinguished in appear- 
ance, by no means so prepossessing in coun- 
tenance or manner, 

His entrance created quite a sensation in the 
quiet room. The children scrambled up from 
under the table, and took refuge against their 
Mamma’s knee, from which sanctuary they 
stared rather doubtfully, with their great round 
blue eyes at the stranger——Mr. Vavasour 
rose, and, bowing courteously, offered a chair ; 
and Alice, with the quick, dexterous move- 
ment in which ladies are such adepts, collected 
the scattered gores and gussets, and lightly 
drew the newspaper over them. 

She might have spared herself the trouble ; 
for the stranger, after a few civil words of 
apology for his intrusion, gave Mr. Vavasour 
so clearly to understand that his business was 
with him, and of a private nature, that that 
gentleman at once led the way to his own 
study; whilst Alice, smiling to herself, un- 
covered the gores and the gussets, and having 
dispatched the children to their morning’s 
sleep, resumed her work, thinking to herself 
that this visit more and more resembled the 
adventure of that never-to-be-forgotten day. 
It set her reflecting upon the contrast between 
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her present and her former condition :—she 
had been so miserable at that time—she was 
so exquisitely happy now. She thought, too, 
of her father—grown more infirm of late, but 
still active and cheerful—and thus thinking, 
she cut out, and tore asunder, and tacked 
together, dividing her thoughts between her 
work and her happiness, whilst the time slip- 
ped away unheeded ;—and it was not till the 
sharp ring of the study bell told her the 
stranger was departing, that she remembered 
how long he had been there. 

Mr. Vavasour came back, looking grave, - 

“T shall be ready to walk with you, when 
you have got on your things, Alice, love.” 

She glanced up with her laughing blue 
eyes— 

“Well! has the gentleman, whose name 
don't signify, brought you some bank notes ?>— 
five shillings a-week for poor Dame Burns, and 
something for Charlotte Truman ?” 

But there was no answering smile on his 
face— 

_ “No,” he replied, returning to his sofa- 
table—“he has brought me nothing.” 

“Who was he, Charlie, dear ?” 

“Lord Henry Vernon.” 
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“Lord Henry Vernon! And who is he?” 

“He is——Lord Henry Vernon—that’s all 
T can tell you, my love.” 

“But what did he want with you? You 
are not like yourself this morning, Charlie, 
dear |—so grave, and uncommunicative. Is 
there any secret connected with this Lord 
Henry-—something—that I am not to know?” 

He laid down his pen, and turned round. 

“ There is, Alice. He came to ask of me a 
charitable office, which I have promised to 
render—and he does not wish it spoken of, 
even to you. { know,” added Mr. Vavasour, 
gravely—“ that women are curious—that it is 
their nature to be so; but I think I also know 
my Alice well enough to be certain, that when 
] assure her this secret has nothing whatever 
to do with myself, nor any one connected with 
Ine—that it affects others not even known to 
either of us—she will not ask—she will not 
desire, to know more.” 

- Alice approached him, and leaning over his 
shoulder as he sat, looked down into his face 
with her clear, soft, loving eyes. 

“We won't even speak of it again,” said 
she; “Tam going up now to get a 
shall not be long—” 
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And the subject was not even alluded to 
afterwards between them. | 


It was not many evenings after, when the 
tea things had been removed, and Alice was 
Just setting herself down to what she called “a 
good long comfortable work,” that her husband, 
who had been enjoying his after-dinner nap in 
the arm-chair, suddenly rose, and looking at 
his watch, observed, “I shall not be able to 
read to you to-night, love—I must go out 
shortly, and it would not be worth while to 
begin.” 

She looked up—she saw in his eyes that he 
did not wish to be questioned. 

“Very well,” said she, with quiet cheerful- 
ness, “then I must think over last night's 
reading, instead.” 

He stooped, as he stood behind her, and 
kissed the fair glossy plait that was wound 
round her graceful head, in token that he 
understood and appreciated her obedient si- 
lence—And before the hour was out, he had 
left her. 

Had Alice been endowed with less of the 
trustingness of spirit which so many women 
have not, and more of the idle curiosity which 
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so many women have, she might have wit- 
nessed from the windows of the room where 
she sat, a melancholy spectacle. 

The night was remarkably cloudless. The 
moon was on the wane, but the countless host 
of stars twinkled brightly in the firmament, 
and the little rustic church, with its silent 
cemetery and white gravestones, not more than 
a bowshot from the Parsonage, stood out sin- 
gularly defined and clear. Not a breath of 
wind was stirring—a beautiful summer's day 
had been succeeded by a perfectly calm and 
sultry night. 

All at once, on the road that led to the it 
tle church, appeared a dark cortége—a funeral 
train, Slowly—slowly winding along, through 
the clump of trees, over the rustic bridge— 
by the deep pool—through the white gate, open 
to admit it — it came, approaching nearer and 
nearer, till it reached the church, and dis- 
appeared within its walls. Then the utter 
silence—the breathing solitude of the night— 
were once more unbroken —— 

A pause—an interval—and it comes forth 
again—this time, preceded by the clergyman. 
Slowly it winds its way among the gravestones, 
till it reaches one dark corner under the old 
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yew tree, that stands stretchin g forth its vene- 
rable arms, as though to receive it. There 
the grave is dug. 

And one stands by, veiled and silent—the 
bending figure of a woman. She does not 
weep—but she trembles 
And when the coffin is lowered at last and 
the earth falls upon its lid, she gazes down 
upon it as though she longed for the peace of 
that solitary grave. But a strong grasp is 
holding her back—a kind arm supports her 
tottering frame, and she recovers herself with 
painful effort, and once more stands silent and 
Mnotionless—watching! . . . 

It is over—they have laid him in his narrow 

bed—they heap the earth over his guilty 
breast—they shut him out from mortal sight 
for ever! There is no more for them to 
do——— | : 
With one long lingering look—with a ges- 
ture of speechless gratitude to those who 
have aided in this charitable office, she turns 
to go. Slowly she steals away through the 
quiet churchyard—she disappears through the 
white gate-— 

‘She is gone—— 

And: presently that gate is locked ogni, 
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and the lone cemetery is as breathless and as 
still, as though its hallowed earth had not been 
opened to admit one sleeper more. 


Mr. Vavasour found his wife still in the 
same place—still hard at work as ever. She 
had not stirred since his departure. 

“T am so glad you are come,” said she, 
looking up lovingly, with somewhat weary 
eyes; “for I am tired of work, and we have 
just half an hour for pleasant chat before bed- 
time.” 

He sat down, and taking her hand in his— 
that little hand that had been stitching. so 
busily, he said—‘‘There are not many like 
you—so gentle, so reasonable, so trusting !” 

“Trusting ! I must be unreasonable, indeed, 
if I did not trust you. When did you ever 
deceive me?” 

“Never, indeed—and I never will. But it 
is not every little wife that would sit down so 
quietly under a secret—the first I believe— 
and not make the slightest effort to discover 
it.” 

“Thad no wish when once you told me that 
T ought not to know it.” 

— “T told you truly—and it would but. have 
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saddened you. Now, however, T will reward 
your loving trust, by telling you another secret 
that. I think will interest you, and yet not 
sadden. You remember that old man who 
appeared so unexpectedly at Somerbank one 
morning; who brought your father money for 
old Gooch, and for the girl who lived next 
door ?” 

“To be sure | do—that good old man, with 
the beautiful benevolent face. Never shall I 
forget him. I thought of him the other day, 
when Lord—Lord Henry something came. 
Charlotte announced /zm just in the same way 
that ugly Anne of ours did the other. But 
what of him?” 

“He is dead—he died soon after that visit. 
He was a very rich man—a Mr. Somerset.” 


“What! the member for —— shire? whose 
conduct was so much spoken of at the time of 
the great——question ?” 


“The very same. Well! he left all his pro- 
perty to Lord Henry, I believe.” 

“Oh then, I suppose it runs in the family— 
that peculiar way of having themselves an- 
nounced—‘ A gentleman !——name’s of no con- 
sequence—wants to see master, partickler—” 

Alice mimicked the manner of the parlour 
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maid so exactly, that Mr. Vavasour could not 
help laughing. 

“Fyrom what I have heard, I don’t believe 
Lord Henry was any relation of his, nor do I 
know why he made him his heir. That does 
not concern us. But there is something that 
does concern us. We have never ceased to 
wonder, and so has your father, who it was that 
befriended us in our sorrow and our need— 
who, under Providence, was the means of be- 
stowing upon us all our infinite happiness— 
who, in short, procured for me this living—” 

“We have—we have! .... Well?” 

“T know it now—I have learnt it within: 
the last few days—it was that old man—that 
Mr. Somerset! Your father told him our story 
the day he was at Somerbank; and but for 
him, we should never have been here-——” 

Alice clasped her hands, and the tears rose 
to her soft blue eyes-—— 

“That old man! that good old man! ah! 
is it possible? And we can never thank him! 
never tell him what happiness he has be- 
stowed? .... Yousay heisdead.... ” 
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CHAPTER X. 


-O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married car.’ 
Love’s Lasour Losr. 


‘Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 
A duel in the form of a debate ; 
the jar of words, 
Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords.’ 
CowPer. 





‘Like Alexander, I will reign, 
And I will reign alone—— 
And I must rule and govern still, 
And always give the law.’ 
Monrrose’s Lovr Sona. 


Bur we must take a peep at our friends the 
Vernons, who are at present staying at Beau- 
vale Manor, where Lord Henry, indeed, sel- 
dom remains long together, for he is more 
occupied, more fussy than ever ; and, when at 
home, as Edith thinks, more irritable and diffi 
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cult to satisfy. She has almost given up 
attempting to please him ; and, that being the 
case, it is easy to imagine he is not very often 
pleased. 

Upon the subject of money, they disagree 
worse than ever. He is become more pru- 
dent, as he—(more stingy, as she)—would 
call it; and she takes a malicious pleasure in 
twitting him with his former generous projects, 
his magnificent castles in the air, when he had 
only a pittance to spend, and was liberal with 
that pittance. He has grown to hate these 
allusions so much, that they generally put him 
out of temper for the day, which would cer- 
tainly deter a good wife from making them, 
but seems, alas! to have the contrary effect 
upon her ;—and he is growmg more and more 
soured, by seeing, or thinking he sees, that 
she is indifferent to his feelings. In short, the 
breach between them is widening daily. 

For awhile, indeed, after the fearful occur- 
rence in which poor Marie was mixed up, the 
strong sympathy with her, which each felt as 
keenly as the other, had the effect of drawing 
them closer together, and they forgot their 
own grievances in their earnest desire to serve 
her, and mitigate her sorrows. But this soft- 
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ening influence was only temporary, and 
passed away with the occasion that produced 
it; and, once more, jealousy, and pride, and 
rebellious obstinacy, resumed their malignant 
sway. Where peace and harmony should have 
prevailed—where love had once reigned su- 
preme,—there was now strife and bitterness ; 
and, not unfrequently, even fierce contention. 
And what had occasioned all this? Gold! 
nothing but their gold. It came between 
them like a spectre, parting cach from each, 
with sharp, cold, burnished hands—it haunted 
their very vision, imparting to every object 
they gazed upon, its own jaundiced hue. It 
bore a part in all their disputes—-it was the 
mischievous cause of his suspicions, and of her 
mortified pride—from it, came the whisper in 
his ‘ears, that he had not enough—in hers, 
that she should properly have all—it suited 
itself to each varying disposition, encouraging 
in him the acquisitiveness of his nature, till it 
made him saving, almost to parsimony; and 
in her, the love of spending, till it rendered 
her extravagant, almost to folly. It even 
poisoned, to a certain degree, their very hap- 
piness in their children—reminding him for 
ever of the destitute condition of his portion- 
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Jess little girls; and her, that these little ones 
were made the excuse for denying her the 
gratification, and, above all, the liberty she 
might otherwise have enjoyed. 

_ Qne of their most desperate disputes had 
been on the subject of her pin-money. She 
had demanded—haughtily enough, it must be 
owned—that she should have a certain yearly 
sum appropriated to her use, and, since she 
was denied all control over what she persisted 
in considermg her own property, that she 
should, ‘at least, possess something over which 
she could have entire and unquestioned power. 
This request appeared not unreasonable, and 
Lord Henry had not attempted to oppose it— 
the only point they differed upon was the 
amount of the income to be so appropriated— 
she, demanding a sum exorbitant almost to 
absurdity, and he, making the plea of their 
portionless daughters an excuse for limiting it 
to one, at least, as absurd the other way. As 
might be expected, where both were so opposed, 
and neither would give way an inch, a despe- 
rate quarrel ensued, which ended in his angrily 
refusing to augment the sum by a single stiver, 
and her declaring, with equal vehemence, that 
in that case she would accept no sum at all, 
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but. would spend twice as much as she had 
demanded in his despite. For some days 
after this quarrel, they scarcely spoke at all. 

Ah! if the benign spirit of that good old 
man could have revisited the spot he once 
blessed with his serene and kindly presence, 
and have beheld these scenes of strife and dis- 
cord, how would he have mourned over the 
effects of the gold he had bequeathed. 

But, after all, it was not his gold that occa- 
sioned the mischief—it was the undisciplined 
state of the hearts that allowed it to obtain too 
great a mastery over them. Edith and her 
husband had never regarded it in the right 
spirit, as simply means to an end—a possession 
lent them for a time, with which to work out 
certain objects—fulfil certain duties—set a 
certain example —— a talent committed to 
them, to be strictly accounted for one day. 
They viewed it as their own ; anditmade them 
its very own ;—they grasped it, not wisely, but 
too well, and it crept into their hearts, and 
stung them there ;—they made no attempt to 
keep it under, and, behold! it arose, and mas- 
tered them! Yet, in Mr. Somerset's hands, 
this self-same-gold had been all-powerful as a 
blessing, and not a curse—a very slave, obe- 
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dient to his will as the genius of the lamp—a 
means of enlarging, not of embittering his 
heart—a minister of good to unnumbered of 
his fellow-bemgs, not an Incentive to strife 
with, or suspicion of, any one. 

It was not, then, in the dull and senseless 
gold that the miserable error lay: It was in 
the yet duller and more senseless hearts. 

Edith was more to be pitied than her hus- 
hand ; for she suffered more from the estrange- 
ment between them. His love, once so fer- 
vent, had cooled sensibly ; hers had increased, 
rather than diminished with time. Yes— 
strange as it may seem—she loved Lord Henry 
better now, than she had done even in the first 
happy years of their union—with a deeper, 
tenderer, though less passionate affection! And 
it is ever so. Men have a thousand occupa- 
tions—a thousand engrossing interests to sof: 
ten for them the pang of disappomtment—to 
lessen the fervour of attachment, and even to 
console for the overwhelming loss —— woman, 
within the narrow pale of her decorous life, 
has nothing to detach her thoughts from all 
that appertains to the one master-passion of 
her existence. | 

Lord Henry was simply estranged from his 
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wife ; and finding his home less pleasant than 
it ought to be, was never so happy as when he 
was absent from her and it; Edith, on the 
other hand, mourned bitterly his estrangement, 
and was never so miserable as in his absence 
—pining with a fervent desire for his return, 
though that return was but too frequently the 
signal for a renewal of strife. Many were 
the tears she shed—earnest the resolutions she 
made, never again to be guilty of one sharp 
word—one unkind expression—to be gentle, 
forbearing, patient in future—under all pro- 
vocations to check her high, ungoverned spirit 
——Alas! had these resolutions been acted 
upon, it had been better for them both. 
Sometimes she would spend hours over 
some old letter of his, weeping her very heart 
out, as only a loving woman will do, over the 
tender expressions of former years—yearning 
with a passionate longing to receive but the 
like again.’ Then perhaps, on his return, she 
would greet him with a warmth, which, as he 
knew not its cause, would appear to him to 
savour too much of caprice; and so far from 
responding to it, he would take up his tone 
from the point where they had last parted, 
and meet her with a coldness that sent her 
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wounded and freezing back to the fastnesses 
of her own proud reserve. 

Alas! when estrangement has once fairly 
taken place between two hearts—how difficult 
is it, to regain the position that has been lost ! 
The steps that have led us away from our 
friend, have been so gradual, as to be almost 
imperceptible——but suddenly, we turn, and 
lo! a chasm yawns between us—a chasm that 
every moment renders wider. Then we gaze 
with wistful eyes at the altered one — we 
remember his gentle virtues—his noble heart 
—his long and tried affection—perhaps we 
stretch forth longing hands m his direction— 
perhaps resolve to dash across the gulf that 
divides us. But there is no answering gesture 
on his part—no apparent wish to welcome us 
to him. We are disheartened—the chasm is 
too wide—we have failed to overleap it—we 
fall back, baffled and weary. Then our pride 
takes fire——we will not a second time 
expose ourselves to rebufl—we will rest where 
we are, and await him. It is for him to make. 
the attempt now——we have done our part— 
and at most, we will but meet him half- 
Way. : 
Ab! that half-way! In such a chasm, : 
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-beginning we know not where, ending at what 
depth ?—who shall decide the exact half-way? 
If the pride of each should send a delegate to 
determine the point, the two would disagree. 

Reader, be better advised. If misunder- 
standing, subtle, yet potent, hath crept be- 
tween thee and thy friend,—and still more, 
oh! miserable wife! if thou art estranged from 
thy husband,—gaze not on the averted face— 
measure not the yawning gulf—pause not to 
consider whether he should return to thee, 
or thou should'st go to him—take hope and 
heart, and with an earnest and loving faith 
leap across into his arms. If he have wronged 
thee, perchance he will repent it now, when 
he sees thee fluttering—weeping on his bosom; 
and if thou hast offended him, even by so 
much as a.word, then thank God, oh! happy 
wife, that thou art once more permitted to lay 
thy head upon his heart, thy true resting- 
place. 

But to resume. The loss of Mr. Somerset 
had been at first severely felt by the poor of 
Beauvale Manor, those more immediate chil- 
dren of his innumerable family,—and they still 
missed the mild and paternal rule, that for so 
many years had ensured their gratitude and 
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affection—and experienced that difficulty pecu- 
liar to the simple and uneducated, of attaching 
themselves to the new lord and lady of whom 
they saw so little. ‘True, they were looked 
after, and tended, and doctored quite as assi- 
duously as in the old time: the old customs 
were still adhered to, the old charities still 
kept up—the clothing clubs, and the coal 
clubs; and the blanket clubs, and all the other 
clubs over which good Mrs. Lupton had 
reigned supreme, were all patronised by Lord 
Henry ; but Mrs. Lupton had long since de- 
parted to her snug lodgings in Bermondsey, 
and a retired corporal and his wife reigned in 
her stead. And though Lord Henry spent so 
much money among them, yet he did not go 
to see them, nor mix himself up with their 
interests as the old man had done; and it 1s 
not only money, but sympathy that the poor 
appreciate. Besides, he was too distrustful 
to be ever really popular—always suspecting 
them of a desire to get more out of him, than 
he chose to give; and though this might be 
true with some—yet it was not so with all. 
In short, there was no real confidence between 
him and them—no sympathy as between fel- 
low-beings—no forgetfulness, even for a mo-. 
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ment, of the distinctions of rank. He was: 
still the master with them—a conscientious 
and liberal one, no doubt——but still, the 
master ; and they were still the low-born and 
illiterate tillers of the soil. He did not suit 
himself to their capacities—appeal to their 
sympathies—put himself on a level with them, 
as Mr. Somerset had done, calling forth all 
their better feelings, bringing glad smiles upon 
their lips when he appeared—carrying away 
deep blessings when he departed. 

“My Lady, too! she was beautiful,” as 
they would say themselves—“ beautiful -and 
noble-looking, to be sure! and her smile—ah! 
her smile did one good to look at! but, then, 
it came so seldom! And she looked uuhappy, 
poor lady; for all the world as if she had 
something on her mind. Yet it could not be 
her children, for they were as strong and 
hearty as poor folks’ brats to look at—the 
little ladies, pretty dears, was lovely as angels 
—and the young master a splendid-looking 
boy, to be sure, as like his Ma as he could 
stare—but the nurses, they was such proud 
perked-up ladies, that it was difficult to get a 
sight of the children for then—and my lord, 
he was very particular, and wouldn’t let them 
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walk in the village, which he was no doubt 
afraid of the measles, and such like, and not 
wrong, neither.” 


“T think I shall run over to Headley’s Cross 
to-morrow, and take Cox by surprise ;’—said 
Lord Henry, one evening, frowning with an 
air of deep deliberation ;—“ it might not be a 
bad plan, on many accounts.” 

Edith looked up from the little fine cap she 
was trimming for her expected baby, and fixed 
her large dark eyes upon his face; at the same 
time elevating her pencilled eyebrows. There 
was wonderful expression in that slight eleva- 
tion, and wonderful effect too; it covered her 
forehead with long, wavy, hrizontal lines. 
Any one might have understood at that mo- 
ment the cause of the wrinkle on her brow, 
which had somewhat deepened of late. Either 
the elevation or contraction of those eyebrows. 
was becoming almost habitual. 

“ Again!” she exclaimed, with something 
of irritation, but more of regret; “ cannot 
you remain quiet one day?—not one single 
day ?” | 

“T have great misgivings about that man 
there is something very obscure—inexpli- 
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cable, indeed, in his accounts. I strongly 
suspect he is playing me false.” 

“Who is there of whom you do not suspect 
the same?” cried Edith, fretfully—and she 
sighed. ‘TI declare, it would be better to be 
cheated a hundred times over, than to live in 
such perpetual dread of it, as you do.” 

“Lady Henry——” 

He stopped. The same thing had been 
observed so often by her, and so often re- 
sponded to by him, that he was considering 
what he could find new to say on the subject. 

“Tt is pity,” he remarked at length, with 
somewhat formal condescension—“ that when 
I am ready to discuss a thing rationally with 
you, you should invariably put a stop to it by 
your uncalled for, and snappish observations. 
It must end by destroying all confidence 
between us.” 

“Then you would never have me say what 

I think! There is an end of all confidence, 
indeed, in that case.” 

“T would have you think amiably, and 
speak properly, as a wife should, instead of 
setting up your say — mine—fnding 
fault with everything . 

“T do not find fault at all—I only say you 
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are suspicious ;—and so you are—ternibly— 
lamentably suspicious. It is a misfortune to 
both of us—I grieve at it, I assure you, from 
the bottom of my heart. I believe, that on 
most occasions your suspicions are without 
foundation, and that everybody is not in league 
to cheat you, as you imagine; but whether 
you are right, or wrong, the having them 
makes you so unhappy, and moreover, so un- 
popular, that it is indeed to be deplored. I 
am sure I recollect the time... .” 

But he interrupted her. 

“None of your agreeable recollections, if 
youplease, Lady Henry. If I thought your 
opinion worth having, I might possibly ask for 
it: as it is, 1 must frankly tell you, that whe- 
ther you think me right or wrong—suspicious, 
or the contrary—it is a matter of perfect. in- 
difference to me. I act as 1 think fit, and, 
Judge as I see occasion, and so I shall continue 
to do, I hope, as long as I retain my senses.” 

“The more pity, then ; for you will only be 
disliked by the whole world, and shunned by 
all your friends. No one can endure a sus- 
picious character.” 

Lord Henry made a gesture of 1 impatienoe 

“Upon my soul, you are enough to drive a 
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man mad,” he exclaimed; ‘“ one can say no- 
thing—one can make no one remark, however 
simple, without your going on in this way; 
you render yourself perfectly odious—” 
“Because I tell you the truth! Well! I 
can be silent.” 

“ Better a thousand times be so, and for ever, 
than speak even truth, in the manner you do.” 

“ Because I simply tell you of your faults— 
I, the only person who has a right to do so! 
One would think I had said something out- 
rageous !” 

“And so you have—your manner of speak- 
ing 2s outrageous—there is no better word for 
it. Tell me of my faults, mdeed! In what 
way do you tell me of them? Granting that 
you are right, and that I have the defect you 
mention—how do you pomt it out ?—not ten- 
derly, as a wife should—with tact that seems 
to convey a hint without inflicting a wound— 
but in a rude, obnoxious, impertinent manner, 
that no husband under heaven would tolerate. 
I do assure you, Lady Henry—” he rose from 
his seat, and approaching her little work-table, 
stood before her, stern—erect—terrible—his 
features working with agitation—“ I do assure 
you, that so little do I approve of your con- 
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duct as a wife—so little comfort do I derive 
from you, or from my home, that I am some- 
times—often, tempted to leave you to the un- 
interrupted enjoyment and control of the riches 
you boast of having brought me,.and go away 
anywhere—anywhere, rather than remain with 
you. What, after all, is your wealth to me? 
it has not made me a happier man—nor you, 
assuredly, a more amiable woman. What is 
wealth without peace, and loving companion- 
ship, and a tranquil fire-side ?” 

She looked at him with consternation—she 
could scarcely believe her ears. He had 
often been angry, but he had never spoken 
such words before—yet, that they were ut- 
tered in earnest, it was impossible to doubt— 
his countenance—flushed and agitated, bore 
the marks of fierce determination in every 
line. 

“Oh, Henry, how can you speak so?” she 
cried, the tears rising to her eyes—. 

“] speak so because I mean it,” he replied, 
even more sternly than before ;—“ It is not 
the first time—no! nor the hundredth—that 
I have felt this, though it may be the first 
time you have heard it. Take care, Lady 
Henry- I warn you—my patience will :not 
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endure beyond a certain point, and you 
may try it once too often. What! I am 
to have no quiet conversation, but what is 
marred by impertinence—no intercourse but 
what is disturbed by a wrangle? I am to 
submit to be lectured and bullied by my wife! 
But no! you have mistaken your man—one of 
us two must be the head, and that never shall 
be you, whilst I continue in this house.” 

He walked away with quick steps; and 
taking up one of the massive silver bed 
candlesticks from a distant table, proceeded to 
light it—‘‘T had the folly to hope for a quiet 
evening, at least, if not a pleasant one,” he 
said, ‘but, as usual, you have marred it by 
your temper; and I leave you to spend the 
rest of it alone. You shall have plenty of 
time to ponder over my faults; for to-morrow 
I will seek other society.” 

So saying, he stalked from the room, and in 
a few minutes she heard him close the door of 
his. study—nor did he appear again that. 
evening. | 
And this was her Harry! so frank, so 
open-hearted, so devoted to her once! 

Then by one of those chances that some- 
times—we know not why, occur, there sud- 
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- denly presented itself before her mental vision, 
the image of him as he had been, the day of 
their meeting in Lady Frant’s drawing-room, 
just after her father had given his consent to 
their union—He was there before her—the 
smile upon his lips, the rapturous love beaming 
from his eyes—she saw him eagerly advance 
into the room, lighting it up, as it were, 
with the ineffable charm of his gladsome 
presence——then the picture faded away, 
and she saw him as he had been but a 
moment ago—standing with stern, indignant, 
threatening eyes, and features distorted with 
anger—— 

And had she effected this change? She 
wept, as she asked herself the question? 
Yet what, after all, had she done to-night to 
occasion such fierce anger—such dreadful 
. threats? She had but told the truth. He 
was suspiclous—every one knew it—he was 
growing more and more suspicious every day 
—and who was to tell him of it, if not his wife? 
‘She forgot that it was her mode of telling it, 
of which he had eomplained—she forgot too, 
that this had been the last of a series of petty 
provocations that had tried his patience to the 
‘utmost—the last drop of bitterness that had 
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caused his cup to overflow———these things 
she forgot, and only felt that he had been 
unwarrantably cruel and unjust. 

Yet that threat he had held out! it made 
her blood run cold to think of it! If he should 
one day carry it into execution, and leave 
her? She never could survive the anguish of 
such a blow! 

She was more than half tempted to follow 
him to his room, and humbling herself before 
him, entreat his pardon. But pride, that on 
so many former occasions had keep her back, 
held her faster than ever now. And she 
gazed with wistful eyes over the chasm, but 
cid not spring across ! 

The next morning, when the bell rang for 
prayers, she found that Lord Henry had break- 
fasted at least two hours before, and had 
already departed from Beauvale. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘To hope for a week—how long and weary |’ 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


‘ How chances mock, and changes fill the cup of altera- 
tion with divers liquors.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


-then cast around 
Her eyes—then fixed them on the ground, 
As studying phrase that might avail 
Best to convey unpleasant talk————’ 
Lavy oF THE Lake, 


MISERABLE, indeed, was the ensuing week to 
Edith ;—perhaps she never spent one more 
thoroughly wretched; for it was embittered 
both by fear and self-reproach. Lord Henry 
did not write—she did not know whither he 
had: gone, and, in the solitude of that vast 
mansion, she had ample leisure to brood, day 
after day, and night after night, upon——not: 
las faults—but her own. Alas! she felt that 
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on this occasion, at least, she had driven ™ 
from her. 

For he had approached her that last evening 
with something more of confidence than was 
his wont—he had inclined to consult her—to 
open his heart to her, as in the old days, and 
she had closed it—closed it roughly, as it 
were, against herself! | 

And, after all, what mattered it, if he were 
suspicious ? that was not the moment in which 
to reproach him with it. How clearly she saw 
this now! But, alas! it was too late! 

He had quitted her in anger—with a threat 
upon his lips. Would he act upon it? With 
aching heart and quivering lips, she asked 
herself this question. Surely, he would not 
go away thus, without giving her an opportu- 
nity of justification—of improvement — he 
could not be so barbarous. What he had said, 
had been as a warning for the future—not as 
a resolution for the present! She strove to 
repeat this again and again to herself—to 
convince herself her fears were unfounded and 
irrational.—But, still, her heart misgave her. 

In the daytime, indeed, when the sun shone 
through the large windows of the south-front 
drawing-room, and her children were playing 
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around = the beanty of the outward scene, 
and their happy voices, and ringing laughter 
made her heart feel somewhat lighter, and she 
would say to herself that all would yet be well; 
——but when night closed in upon the courts 
and antique gables of the vast old mansion, 
and she sat in that same south drawing-room, 
alone, then, painful thoughts and melancholy 
forebodings would settle down upon her with 
the closing of the heavy curtains, and she 
would feel hopeless— deserted — miserable ! 
What, if he should come no more? .... At 
night she was always half-convinced that he 
would not ! 

Well might the cottagers say, as she drove 
her beautiful white ponies past their doors, 
with her noble-looking boy by her side, that 
my Lady looked thoughtful, poor thmg—tfor 
all the world as if she had something on her 
mind. She had something on her mind—— 
a weary weight of anxiety and self-reproach. 
She loved her husband as well as any peasant 
wife among them—better—as she thought— 
yet she had offended him—he had gone from 
her in displeasure, and she knew not when he 
would return, nor even whether he would re- 
turn at all 
Sometimes she thought of writing to hin— 
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humbling herself before him—entreating him 
to come back, and she would never offend him 
so again———but besides that she knew not 
where to direct to him, her pride shrank from 
such a lowering of her dignity. Each night, 
indeed, she said to herself, that if the morning’s 
post should bring no letter, she would write— 
she would take some step to discover whither 
he had gone——but still no letter came, and 
still she deferred her writing, and her enquiries. 

At length, however, a letter did come—a 
welcome letter, bearing the well-known charac- 
ters, the familar crest—the post town stamp 
of Sumnor Castle. Her face crimsoned with 
joy—she seized it eagerly, and gazed at it 
for some moments in silent delight. No lover's 
letter was ever more rapturously received. 

It was nota lover's letter however—far from 
it—its style was considerably below zero—cold 
enough to freeze even her warm heart to den- 
sest ice. He simply informed her that he 
“should be at Beauvale that day by dinner- 
time, as he had business to transact there. He 
hoped to find her in a more agreeable mood 
than he had left her in, and was, 

Hers, 
HEngy VERNON.” 
L 2, 
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Tt must be confessed this was not an ingra- 
tiating style of correspondence—from a hus- 
band, especially—and for a moment she felt 
half inclined to be angry; but it was only for 
a moment. Joy—pure Joy, predominated over 
every other feeling. He was coming back— 
she should see him again—that was the only 
thing she could think of now—the only thing 
worth a thought. It was a proof how much 
she had really suffered during this weary ab- 
sence, that she now so resolutely turned 
away from the contemplation of her own 
wrongs, resolved to think only of her good re- 
solutions—her duties, with which those wrongs 
had clearly nothing to do. She would never 
forget the lesson of this week—she would 
master her rebellious spirit—she would begin 
a new life from this evening. If he should 
return peevish—sullen—in something of the 
frame of mind that had dictated his letter— 
she would answer him only with kindness— 
she would not suffer herself to be provoked— 
she would remind herself that it was after 
all, only what she had brought upon herself 
—what she deserved. And with an inward 
prayer to be assisted in these good resolutions 
—she put the letter by, and began her solitary 
breakfast. 
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Certainly, had Lord Henry deliberated for 

days together upon the best means of bring- 
ing down the pride of his wife, he could not 
have devised a better plan than the one he 
had adopted. But it had been the result of 
no deliberation on his part. He had simply 
left his home because he had found that home 
unpleasant; he had simply refrained from 
writing, because he had nothing particular 
to say—nothing at least, she would care to 
hear. 
- He had fulfilled his intention of pouncing 
unexpectedly upon Cox, at Headley’s Cross, 
and had had his suspicions increased rather 
than dissipated, by the behaviour of that 
worthy on the occasion of the surprise; and 
he had suspected, and fussed, and fumed over 
the affairs at Sumnor Castle, as he was now 
réturning to suspect, and fume, and fuss over 
those at Beauvale Manor. He had had no 
intention of frightening Edith, either by his 
absence or his silence, and as to his threats of 
separation from her, the recollection of them 
had never even recurred to him, though. 
he had uttered them at the time with a very 
firm determination to act upon them any day 
when he should see occasion. 
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How quickly passed that morning for Edith ! 
How light seemed her occupations, and with 
what happy feelings did she stroke the curly 
heads of her little darlmgs, and look out on 
the beautiful lawn of the sunny south-front, 
and the park beyond, with its magnificent old 
trees, and herds of lordly deer. All seemed 
bright, and smilg, and pleasant to-day—and 
when told that there were visitors awaiting 
her in the library, she rose, not with the usual 
feeling of annoyance at the infliction, but with 
a cheerful willingness to receive and welcome 
them. | 

They were a party of near neighbours, bring- 
ing with them some guests who wished to see 
the house; and with a cordiak:and graceful 
courtesy she lent herself to their wishes, ac- 
companying them through some of the rooms 
herself, and winning every heart by that pe- 
culiar and irresistible charm which no one ever 
possessed in a greater degree. 

Amongst the various pictures, cabinets and 
curiosities, of which Mr. Somerset had amassed 
a very valuable collection, she showed them 
(what was never shewn to ordinary visitors on 
the public days,) the remarkable bureau in 
the bed-room he had occupied, which was cer- 
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tainly one of the greatest gems at Beauvale. 
Of this bureau she always kept the key, as its 
delicate mechanism might be injured by awk- 
ward or ignorant handling. She now opened 
it, and displayed its various wonders and con- 
trivances to her admiring guests—amongst 
others, discovering to them the secret com- 
partment in which Mr. Somerset had left his 
Will, Lord St. Quentin, who was of the party, 
and who had not only great a taste for curiosi- 
ties of this nature, but possessed one of the best 
collections of marqueterie in the kingdom, was 
so charmed with this specimen, which he pro- 
nounced to be of great age, and still greater 
value, that he attacked Lady Henry in a halt 
playful manner, on the barbarity of leaving 
such a treasure concealed in a mere bed-room. 
“Tf it were his,” he observed, as he examined 
with a kind of covetous particularity, the 
curious key, ‘it should be placed in the very 
est place, in the very best room in his house— 
the place of honour if such there were—for it 
was by far the most beautiful thing of its kind 
he had ‘ever seen—unique, he firmly believed, 
at least in. England.” 
He said so much, and seemed so anfeignedly 
struck with the extraordinary beauty of the 
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escritoire, that Edith, who was aware of his 
reputation for taste, began to think Lord Henry 
and herself must be perfect Vandals, and that 
they must lose no time in acting upon his 
suggestion.—— 

Accordingly, when the honours of the 
luncheon had been performed, and the guests 
had departed homewards, she sought Mr. 
Somerset’s room once more, not only to close 
the various parts of the bureau, which (in 
order not to detain them) she had left open, 
but also to take its exact measure, that she 
might ascertain whether it would fit into a 
certain unoccupied corner of the library, where, 
she conceived its beauties might display to 
advantage. 

One by one, she carefully shut the different 
parts, but, when she came to the sliding panel 
concealing the secret compartment, she found 
it somewhat hard to close, as it had been, 
indeed, to open; and giving it two or three 
gentle backward and forward jerks to make it 
shut, she perceived something white protrud- 
ing at the further end. This seemed to be 
some thickish substance, that had got fixed 
between the sliding panel and the top; thus 
accounting for the difficulty of moving it. 
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-After considerable trouble, and by gentle 
forcing up of the panel, she succeeded at 
length in drawing out one end of the impeding 
substance, which appeared to be a packet, or 
large letter—then a little more was worked out 
—and lastly, by slow degrees, the whole emerged 
bodily, somewhat crumpled, indeed, but un- 
injured and entire. It was an oblong packet 
of foolscap paper, sealed with two monstrous 
seals. She turned it to ascertain the direc- 
tion, and saw the following words on the 
back :— 

‘The last Will and Testament of John So- 
merset, of Sumnor Castle, in the County of 
; Beauvale Manor, in the County of 
; and Barrow Hill Point, in the 
County of » Esq.’ 

It instantly struck her that this must be a 
duplicate of the regular Will, which had been 
placed there from some motive of precaution, 
no doubt; and which had evidently, some 
time or other, in the shutting to of the panel, 
got foreed into the groove with it—as not un- 
frequently happens with papers, or even 
articles of dress, enclosed in rather shallow 
drawers, 

- Although parts of Mr. Somerset’s = Wil had 
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been copied for her by her husband, Edith 
had never seen the whole of it, and she was 
conscious now of a certain curiosity to read it 
through. We fear there was something like a 
lurking wish in her heart to find there some 
expression that should justify the opinion she 
had always entertained as to her own exclu- 
sive right of inheritance. But she did not 
pause to analyse this teelmg—curiosity was 
too strong——she sat down upon the nearest 
chair; broke the seals, and began to read— 

But what was it that produced so strange 
an effect upon her, as she proceeded? Her 
colour went and came—her bosom heaved— 
her hand trembled so, that she could scarcely 
hold the paper-—— 

The document was not lengthy, and, al- 
though written in a weak and tremulous hand, 
was yet perfectly legible; and nothing could 
be clearer or more explicit than its contents. 

It stated, that some ten days before that 
date, the Testator had signed a Will, which, 
written some time before, under the influence 
of feelings unnecessary to explain, had so dis- 
posed of his property, as to bequeath the 
whole of it (with the exception of certain 
legacies left to his cousins the Thompsons, 
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and others) to an individual in no way con- 
nected with him; but that subsequent reflec- 
tion having convinced him he was not justified 
in alienating so large an inheritance from one 
dear and highly-valued, though distant rela- 
tion, he had decided on bequeathing the whole 
bulk of his estates—his funded and other pro- 
perty (with certain exceptions to be therein- 
after named) to his beloved kinswoman Marie 
Therese Montgomerie, who, as he was very 
sure she had never for one instant coveted the 
possession of his gold, so, he was equally cer- 
tain, she would make a right and conscientious 
use of it, when it became hers. 

Then followed a bequest of four thousand 
a year, and Barrow Hill Pomt—an estate in 
Hampshire—to Lord and Lady Henry Vernon, 
and their heirs for ever, and the same legacies 
as had been mentioned in the original Will, to 
Mrs. Thompson, her daughters, his executors, 
&e., &c., A few directions respectmg certain 
pensioners, closed the document, than which, 
nothing could be more clearly worded. 

Edith sat like one in a dream. It was not 
grief, as yet—it certainly was not joy, though 
she had so often really wished to be poor again 
—that agitated her now—it wasa confusion of 
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feeling and emotion as impossible to analyse, 
as to describe. 

Amidst the tumult of conflicting sensations, 
however, the first thing she was really conscious 
of, was the question that seemed to suggest 
itself without the aid of reason, as it were— 
was it true? Ay! that was the point 1—it all 
turned upon that—— 

Was a true ? 

She spread the sheet before her, and making 
a strong effort of self control, forced herself 
to go over it again and again, till she had com- 
pletely mastered its sense——-then she folded 
it up, and tried to consider. 

She thought long; and the more she thought, 
the more it seemed to her that this document 
must be a Will made later than the one 
hitherto recognised. She did not see how it 
could be otherwise. When Mr. Somerset 
spoke of @ person to whom he was not even 
related, it was evident he spoke of herself’: 
when he said that he had no right to alienate 
his inheritance from one dear, and highly 
valued relative, it was equally clear he ee 
to Marie. 

Then she | the silciidhanak felt 
and. expressed after his death by everyone 
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who had known him, at the disposition of his 
property—the general impression that had pre- 
viously prevailed—shared in, even by Sir 
Christopher Falkland, that Marie would be his 
heiress_——and in her own mind, she felt there 
was no hope for her. 

One thing, indeed, would soon put the 
matter beyond a doubt;—the date of the 
original Will, which she had either never been 
told, or could not at this time recal to mind. 
But in her opinion, there was no doubt now. 
She was convinced the date of that Will would 
be found to be prior to the one she held in her 
hand. . 

Carefully closing the bureau, she returned 
to the south drawing-room, and sitting down 
by the window, endeavoured to realise to her- 
self, this sudden and most unexpected change, 
which she believed had taken place im their 
prospects. 

Beautiful Beauvale, was not. then theirs— 
Sumnor Castle was not then therrs—they were 
no longer rich! for what was four thousand a 
year? A‘ few years ago, indeed, she would 
have thought it wealth; butnow!. . . it 
appeared to her something much more re- 
sembling poverty. So much does . opinion 
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in this world, depend upon habit and con- 
trast. : 

It never once entered into Edith’s mind, as 
it might have done into that of some others, 
that to tear to atoms the senseless bit of paper 
she held in her hand—that single, silent, 
incapable witness against her right of inherit- 
ance—to tear and cast it into the large wood 
fire that was blazing near her, was a practicable 
thing. The idea, I say, never presented itself 
before her—had it done so, it would have been 
rejected with scorn. Edith was the soul of 
honour, and the mere notion of defrauding 
another of a right, would have been abhorrent 
to her honest nature. What she sat brooding 
over now, was not whether the evidence before 
her might be got rid of, nor even whether that 
evidence were conclusive, for on the latter 
point, as we have said, she had not the slightest 
doubt,—but what would be the feelings of her 
husband on being apprised of it—how he would 
bear the change in their circumstances that it 
would entail. This, indeed, distressed her— 
this filled her eyes with tears as ‘she gazed 
upon the lovely view without, and then re- 
turned to the scene within—the beautiful pic- 
tures—the rare china—the sweet flowers—the 
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innumerable nameless ornaments and luxuries, 
that made of that sunny south drawing-room 
a perfect nest of civilized comfort, and refined 
ease. Her children, too! . . . but the tears 
came faster at that thought. 

“Tf you please, my lady, the pony chaise is 
at the door,”’—said a servant, suddenly enter- 
ing, and then half retreating again, nearly as 
much startled as herself, at perceiving that 
she was In tears. 

“T shall not drive to-day—it may go back,” 
she hastily exclaimed, making an effort to re- 
cover herself. 

But before the man had left the room, her 
boy came toddling in, ready dressed for his 
usual drive,—the great treat of his day. 

“T will not disappoint him,” thought she— 
“he has lost his inheritance—he shall not lose 
his drive, too.” 

And she went. 

But the lovely smile that had lit up her 
countenance that morning, was gone, and even 
the groom who attended her, perceived, as he 
opened the gates, that her eyes were seldom 
free from tears. In fact, she was gazing with 
a melancholy fondness upon each old tree— 
each familiar spot—each well-known object. 
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It seemed to her now, that she had -never 
loved this place enough. And it was no longer 
hers ! 

At length she turned towards home, and 
her eye rested once more on that almost un- 
rivalled prospect—the old ruddy, picturesque 
pile, standing in the midst of its lordly domain, 
with its innumerable chimneys sending forth 
graeeful wreaths, that in the still air formed a 
kind of hospitable halo round it-—— its woods, 
no longer rich in foliage, but still with some 
remains of the bright tints of later autumn— 
its noble avenue, stretching away to the west, 
through the bare branches of which the slant- 
ing sunbeams shone. As she gazed on this, 
certainly one of the fairest of England's princely 
homes, her heart was completely overcome, and 
putting down her veil, she left the ponies to 
guide themselves along the well-known road, 
and for a few moments wept without re- 
straint. 

But it was only for a few; there was need 
for self-control, and she would exercise it. To 
Lord Henry the trial might be a far more 
bitter one than to her, but she would strive to 
lighten it! If change—if loss—if compara- 
tive poverty had. really overtaken him, he 
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should find at least, that he had gained one 
blessing in exchange for the alienated gold— 
a gentle, tender, and enduring wife. 

To her earnest and truly generous nature, 
the thought was inspiring. It nerved her to 
bear all. Away with the petty jealousies— 
the mean comparison of mghts—the narrow 
questionigs of mutual duty and mutual affec- 
tion that had so long marred their peace— 
they were one again now—for he was in adver- 
sity. A cloud was about to burst upon hin— 
perbaps a storm to overwhelm—and that was 
enough. There was no harshness—no ‘degree 
of injustice, that she would not willingly endure 
from him now, so she might be able to comfort 
him. 

He arrived. He first went up to see his 
children; and then leisurely descended to the 
room, where, pale, but composed, she sat 
awaiting his coming. He looked tired and 
gloomy, and his greeting was quite the reverse 
of cordial. He had expected to be met on 
his return with complaints, or at least with 
coldness; and he looked really amazed when 
she hastened to welcome him with gentle 
tenderness, inquiring about his health, his 
journey, &c., &c. He little knew the feelings 
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with which she regarded him—the sorrow she 
felt on his account. 

She said nothing before dinner. He was 
evidently tired, and she would wait till he 
were at least somewhat refreshed, before she 
broke to him her bad news. 

But she felt very sad during the meal. The 
presence of her children, (who, when Lord 
Henry and she were alone, usually sat with 
them until their own bed-time,) quite oppressed 
her. She wished to be strong, and the sight 
of those innocent faces made her weak! Ah! 
how little had she known herself, or the 
secrets of her own heart! How often had she 
wished to return to their former poverty— 
feeling bitterly that riches had not brought 
them happiness! Yet, now that those niches 
were about to be withdrawn—now that they 
would be reduced, not to poverty, indeed—far 
from it! but to comparative mediocrity—what 
were her feelings? She was astonished to find 
how bitter—how regretful they were. With 
what anguish she thought of her boy—the heir 
till now to such splendid possessions !—how 
sadly she reminded herself, that nothing she 
looked upon was her own! Even the silver 
dishes before her—the servants who waited 
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upon her, she had no right to! The very 
portraits on the walls seemed to frown their 
disapprobation of her presence. 

At length the dinner was over. To her, it 
had seemed endless; but her manner had been 
so unusually gentle and engaging, that Lord 
Henry—by no means sorry to have a respite 
from the perplexing doubts he had been brood- 
ing over during his journey, had indefinitely 
prolonged it. At last, however, the children, 
loaded with grapes and biscuits for their 
nurses, by their good-natured, but somewhat 
uncertain papa, had been dismissed—the ser- 
vants had retired, and Lord Henry, secretly 
delighted at the unusual placability of his 
wife, had drawn his chair closer -to the fire, 
and condescendingly invited her to do the 
same, The dreaded time, then, was come, 

She paused a moment to gaze around her. 
It was a picture pleasant to look upon. The 
large wood fire—such an one as poor old 
Mr. Somerset would have delighted in— 


-with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide 





the crimson curtains—drawn, hung in broad 
masses of deep, rich colouring, that would 
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have enchanted an artist-—the walls of the 
room—(by no means large, for when alone 
they generally occupied a suite of the sunny 
south front, of which this was the dining- 
room,)—shone with the gilding of old por- 
traits, whose features gleamed out fitfully 
from their surrounding masses of shadow—the 
Axminster ¢arpet, warm, soft, and dark, threw 
out’ into bright relief the crimson of the velvet 
furniture, and the snowy drapery of the table, 
with its glittering and well-appointed accom- 
paniments; whilst the large, comfortable easy 
chairs, drawn to the fire, suggested ideas of 
confidential intercourse and luxurious repose. 
It was a picture pleasant to look upon—sad to 
disturbh—— 

Yet it must be disturbed. 

Lord Henry was gazing abstractedly on the 
huge logs blazing before him. He was won- 
dering to himself whether he might venture to 
open his heart to Edith upon the business he 
had been transacting at Sumnor Castle—his 
doubts of the bailiff there—his plans for the 
improvement of the estate, &c., &c., without 
too great danger of the conversation termi- 
nating, as such conversations were too apt to 
do, in a dispute; whilst she, on the other 
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hand, was debating within herself how she 
should begin her difficult and unwelcome task. 
The Will lay concealed in her long carpet- 
work basket—she glanced at it and trembled. 

“Well! and what have you been domg, 
Edith ?” Lord Henry began, in a tone of un- 
usual cordiality—“ still working at the babies’ 
caps, eh ?” 

He would make sure of her frame of mind, 
before he began upon the subjects that were 
engrossing his own, 

“T have been going on much as usual,” 

she replied; “sometimes reading—sometimes 
working, as might happen. But, of course, it 
was not lively, all alone, especially in the. 
evenings; and, I own, I am truly rejoiced 
that you are returned.” 
_ It was said—not fretfully, not complain- 
ingly, but with gentle and kindly cordiality. 
She was certainly astonishingly amiable to- 
night—almost like her former self. 

“Well,” he resumed, gazing complacently 
at the fire, ‘I shall stay here a week, at least, 
I think ; after that, we shall see-——” | 

“There is something I wish to speak to you. 
about, Henry,” she began, plunging despe- 
rately into the matter, and striving hard to 
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keep down the lump in her throat, that would 
rise; “something that I fear will an——will 
vex you very much.” 

He looked round at her with sudden sus- 
picion—his countenance darkened. This, then, 
was the cause of her unusual gentleness—she 
had been doing something he objected to, and 
she was afraid of his displeasure, His tone 
was hard and constrained, as he inquired— 
“What is it? You have been spending more 
money again, | suppose. Out with it—let me 
hear at once.” 

She sighed—her heart sank within her. If 
he cared so very much for the paltry sum she 
was likely to spend, what would he feel when 
he found he had lost all—al/, in one fell 
swoop ! it frightened her ! 

“Tt is something much worse than that, 
I fear,” said she, sadly— | 

“Worse!” The tone changed now to 
alarm———worse ! nothing the matter with the 
children? they seemed well... .” 

“You would never guess it, and therefore 
I will not keep you longer in suspense.” 

She opened her work-basket, and taking out 
the Will, handed it to him. 

“T found this by accident to-day in the 
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old marqueterie bureau in Mr. Somerset's 
room—it had got jammed in between that 
secret sliding panel and the top, At first, I 
had no suspicion of its contents, of course ; 
and I opened it from a mere feeling of idle 
curiosity to see how the Will was worded ; 
then I saw———but read it yourself.” 

He took it without any change of counte- 
nance, and looked attentively at the super- 
scription. She watched his eye, as it glanced 
over each separate word, but she could not 
perceive that it expressed any particular feel- 
ing. Then he opened it deliberately, and 
began to read. 

Her breath came quick. How intensely 
she felt for him at that moment! What 
would she not give to mitigate the blow?... 

His countenance certainly clouded as he 
proceeded, but he still read on, slowly, care- 
fully—weighing every word—pondering over 
each sentence. At last he came to the date, 
and long and narrowly he examined it, holding 
it up im different lights, and turning it in 
every variety of direction, whilst she sat by, 
watching him, and endeavouring to gather 
something from his look—to find out what he 
thought. 
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- There was perfect silence in the room—not 
a sound was heard, save the occasional crack- 
ling of the wood fire, as those two sat pon- 
dering over a senseless slip of paper, on which 
' hung, perhaps, interests so important to their 
future lives, 

At last he spoke, 

“Tt is strange,” said he—and he paused, 

She could contain herself no longer. 

“ Have you any doubt that this was the Will 
Mr. Somerset intended to leave ?” she inquired, 
timidly. 

“T have doubts, certainly ; because, I be- 
lieve the date of this Will to be the same as 
the date of the other,—the one I saw. Now, 
it 18 inconceivable that aman should write two 
Wills of such totally different import, on the 
same day.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Has that escritoire ever been left open ?” 
_ “Never ——— I can answer for that—I have 
kept the key of it myself in a drawer of my 
private bureau, which is always locked—for 
‘my diamonds are there. I was always afraid 
the lock of that escritoire might be injured by 
some one attempting to.epen it, if the _ were . 
left in”. ae oe ; 
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“And Sir Christopher gave it up to me 
when I came down here, at the time of the 
fyneral, I remember. It is strange.” 

He mused for some time, and then read it 
over once more. 

“T must leave you to-morrow, Edith,” he 
said at length, gravely, but with gentleness,— 
‘we must set this matter at rest, of course ; 
and that without delay. I must examine the 
other Will, and compare the two. This appears 
all right—duly signed and witnessed.” 

He looked at it again. 

‘Tt is incomprehensible.” 

She moved her chair a little nearer his—she 
felt somewhat relieved—he did not appear to 
be so utterly cast down as she had expected. 
She breathed more freely. 

“Dearest Harry,’ said she—(it was long 
since she had used that familiar appellation, 
and it sounded strange even to her own ears) 
— dearest Harry, if this Will should turn out 
to be the right one, and these great possessions 
should, after all, pass away from us, perhaps 
we may not in the end be less happy.” 

Lord Henry raised his eyebrows expres- 
sively—he had not come to see it in that 
light yet. 

yOL, Iii. M 
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“And our children?” said he—“ Little 
Harry ?” 

“Ah? 

The tears rose to Edith’s eyes. The father’s 
chief thought then, was for his chiléd—she had 
done him injustice, when she imagined he 
would grieve first for himself! Perhaps she 
had often done him injustice, and what had 
seemed to her to be nothing but the selfish 
love of gold, might, after all, have been rather 
the desire to administer it properly. 

Their boy !—yes—in speaking of him, the 
father had indeed touched a chord that re- 
sponded in her bosom. She had been trying 
hard all day to convince herself that for little 
Henry’s sake this event was not so much to be 
regretted—but she could not really feel it so. 
For his sake, she did, indeed, bitterly regret it. 
— “Well, love, I grieve for Harry,” she said at 
length; “but it is at least fortunate he is too 
young to know anything of the matter. Per- 
haps, dear Henry, we were not grateful enough 
for this wealth, whilst we possessed it, and we 
are punished now. It certainly has not made 
us happy ;—that I have often said, and always 
felt,” | 

He looked gloomy ; but answered nothing. 
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“And I must take this opportunity of 
adding,” she continued, in a faltering voice, 
laying her beautiful head gently on his 
shoulder, whilst her long dark curls fell over 
it, and shaded her tearful eyes—“ that 1 am 
conscious I have often been very unamiable to 
you of late—anything but a good wife, in short. 
I don’t know why this event—this change in 
our prospects, should make me feel this so 
strongly to-day; but I suppose my head has 
been rather turned by our great prosperity, 
and this shock has brought me to my senses. 
However that may be, I do feel now so great 
a wish to be a comfort—a blessing to you, my 
Harry, under this reverse of fortune, if it 
should prove such—to be a wife such as you 
used to say | was when we were poor. Will 
you believe this?” 

He had turned as she began to speak—and 
she saw—she felt that he was listening in- 
tently. He was listening, indeed—with eager 
ear, and full heart, 

“Yes, my love,” he said, at length, drawing 
her closer to him; “TI do believe it—I believe 
that you feel all that is generous, and tender, 
and affectionate to me now. Let it only 
endure, Edith; and I shall hardly regret the 

M 
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loss of fortune, if through it I regain my 
wife—the wife I used to love so very, i” 
dearly.” 

She took his hand, and pressed it in silence 
to her lips. It was too delightful to hear him 
speak such words, in that low tone of gentle 
tenderness—his own old tone. It was so long 
since she had heard such from him. 

“Do you know,” he added, stroking the 
soft cheek, down which the tears of joy were 
silently stealing, to fall, pearl-like amongst 
her dark hair—‘ do you know I have some- 
times asked myself of late whether you were 
the same Edith I used to know, and love so 
much. You seemed to me a different beg— 
altogether different.” 

“YT know—I know—” she whispered; ‘I 
was soured—vexed—angry—not my own pro- 
per self. I thought you did not trust me— 
that you tyrannised over me, and my pride was 
hurt—and sometimes you were unreasonable— 
and, in short, don’t let us talk of it, nor think 
of it more. I loved you through it all— 
better—yes! better than ever, for I suppose 
a woman’s love cannot alter like that of a man. 
But 1 am happier now—far happier even in 

the prospect of comparative poverty, with you 
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once more my very own, as I feel you will be, 
than if I still possessed this wealth, or even 
that of the Indies.” 

He drew her to his bosom, and in the long 
and tender kiss that followed, their mutual 
reconciliation was fervently sealed. 

And how happy Edith felt, as her head 
rested on his shoulder in tearful silence after- 
wards, and her hand lay clasped m his—how 
gratefully her heart arose to God that night in 
prayer, even in spite of the cloud that seemed 
to hang threateningly over them, may be 
imagined, but cannot be told. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 


‘Post you to London, and you'll find it so.’ 
| Kine Ricnarp II. 


} amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of their doubtful friends.’ 
Kine JOHN. 


Lorp and Lapy Henry went to London the 
next day. Edith would not be left to solitude 
and suspense—she would learn their fate at 
once: in whatsoever should befal her husband 
she would henceforward be a sharer. 

The two Wills were examined and compared, 
and a searching investigation instituted. At 
the first glance both appeared to be of the same 
date—the seventeenth of June; but upon 4 
closer scrutiny, a peculiarity was observed in 
the original one, which soon afforded a clue to 
the whole. The figure 1 before the 7, or rather 
the ink mark that had been mistaken for it, 
was perceived to be a mere chance mark, 
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caused by the application of bad blotting- 
paper; for it was further removed from the 7 
than it should have been—was less slanting, 
considerably paler, and a good deal blotted. 
Each page of the Will, but especially the last, 
was covered with unmistakeable marks of the 
same description, proving that blotting-paper 
so old as to have lost the power of absorption, 
had been used in the drying of the writing. 
But what put the matter entirely beyond a 
doubt, was, that on careful examination, the days 
the week were found to differ in the two docu- 
ments—the date of the acknowledged Will 
being Tuesday—that of the recently discovered 
one being Friday. Mr. Somerset had indeed 
written the latter word somewhat indistinctly 
—as also his name, and the concluding part of 
that Will—(being probably fatigued with so 
much writing,) and to any one prepared to 
read the word Friday as Tuesday, it might 
very well have passed for such, but attentive 
examination of his usual mode of forming 
his letters, proved at once that the words were 
in reality different, and that the one was Tues- 
day—the other Friday. Now the 7th of 
June had fallen on a Tuesday, the 17th on 
a Friday, so that it was evident the recognised 
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Will had been signed and witnessed on the 7th 
of June, and the recently discovered one on 
the 17th; exactly ten days later, thus agreeing 
with Mr, Somerset’s own account of the matter. 

It was also remarkable that whilst the hand- 
writing of the recognised Will, (which though 
only signed ten days before the other, had 
been written at various intervals ever since his 
castial meeting with Lady Henry Vernon,) 
was comparatively firm—that of the latter— 
all written in one evening, and when he 
had become greatly enfeebled by illness, was 
exceedingly tremulous, and bore evident marks 
of debility. 

Mowbray, on being questioned, was able to 
throw still further light upon the matter. He 
recollected his master’s fondness for, and per- 
tinacious use of his dead son’s blotting-book ; he 
clearly remembered that it had been used on the 
occasion of the last signature, (he believed also 
on that of the first, and it would seem to have 
been so, for the signature and date of that 
Will were blotted also, though not the Will 
itself,) he remembered the heavy and exhausted 
sleep into which the old man had fallen, and 
from which he had vainly endeavoured to rouse 
him on the latter occasion; and he also re. 
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membered that he had himself found the Will 
lying on the open escritoire, and had put it 
into the secret compartment, never doubting 
that it was the one he had just aided to wit- 
ness, Heremembered that on making up the 
fire, which was always kept in his master’s 
bed-room during the night, he had observed 
fragments of torn papers, with writing of his 
master’s scattered about, and concluding them 
to be a part of the condemned Will, had himself 
collected and burnt them. 

We may here mention that these were in 
fact the fragments of a letter, which Mr. 
Somerset had written to Mrs, Thompson some 
time before, when, (the wound occasioned by 
her treachery still fresh and bleeding,) he had, 
(partly with a view to punish her, partly from 
a feeling of enthusiastic admiration of Lady 
Henry, whose beauty and sweetness of manner 
had made a deep impression upon him during 
their short interview,) resolved on adopting 
that lady as his heiress. Now, his conscience 
told him that this letter, which had been 
placed in the secret compartment with the 
Will, did not breathe such a spirit as he would 
wish to entertain towards any fellow-creature 
—and he resolved to destroy it. But its 
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perusal had brought back a host of painful 
recollections, and he had fallen into a vein of 
thought, which, enfeebled as he was by illness, 
and overcome by the extraordinary exertion 
of that evenmg, had ended in producing the 
heavy and almost torpid sleep in which Mow- 
bray had afterwards found him. He never 
knew nor remembered afterwards, that when 
he had taken out from their secret hiding- 
place the letter and the Will, with the intention 
of destroying both, he had torn up the one, 
and left the other intact. 

To Mowbray, straightforward and conscien- 
tious—the solution was now afforded of a diffi- 
culty that had hitherto always puzzled bim. 
He had ever believed that his master had in- 
tended to make Miss Montgomerie his heiress; 
——Mr. Somerset had once implied as much 
to him; the tenor of the Wull had therefore 
from the first been utterly unaccountable to 
him. Now, it was all.clear enough. Mr. 
Somerset had put the right Will, just. signed 
and witnessed, into the secret compartment— 
probably somewhat awry;—and with a certain 
rough awkwardness peculiar to him, had shut 
to the panel, and had either destroyed some 
other document by mistake for the first Will, 
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or had been overtaken by sleep before he had 
completed his intentions. Thus it had been 
left where he (Mowbray) found it, and he, 
naturally supposing it to be the night one, had 
deposited it in the secret hiding-place, from 
whence the proper one must already have 
been drawn away by the action of the 
panel. 

It was impossible to listen to this simple 
explanation—and to so many circumstances, 
forming a complete chain of evidence,—and 
not be convinced. Neither Lord Henry nor 
Edith had any doubts. 

All that remained, therefore, was to do 
tardy justice to the person who had hitherto 
been deprived of her inheritance; and Lord 
‘Henry, high-minded and honourable, did not 
pause. Whatever might be his feelings—what- 
ever his regrets, he cast them all aside, and 
with spirited resolution set about repairing the 
involuntary wrong that had been committed. 
It was some comfort that there was no chance 
of his being called upon to refund the sum 
expended—(a little fortune in itself) during 
their period of possession ;—he knew Marie 
too well, to apprehend that.——And after all, 
with their four thousand a-year, and place in 
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Hampshire—the prettiest villa in the world 
by the way—they would not be beggars. 

They had each written to Marie, informing 
her of the recent events in which she was so 
much concerned; and had been not a little 
surprised ‘at recelving no answer. At length, 
however, there came a note from the maid who 
had accompanied her to Ireland, ill-written and 
worse spelt,—from which they with some diff- 
culty made out that her dear lady had been 
dangerously ill, and was still in a most pre- 
carious state, though sensible now, which she 
had not been for many days and nights.— 
‘She had desired that my lady should be 
written to, for she was'far too ill for to read 
or write herself.’ 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, they 
neither of them doubted—they looked at one 
another, and agreed that they would go to her 
at once. | 
Whilst, therefore, the fashionable world was 
ringing with the news of the day—the wonder- 
ful and romantic incident of the discovery of a 
Will, disinheriting Lady Henry Vernon, and 
bestowing’ her enormous property upon some 
one else—whilst at every country house the 
letters teemed with it—whilst ladies gossipped 
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over it as they worked at their embroidery, or 
cut up their friends—whilst sportsmen talked 
of it, as they sauntered home after a hard day’s 
sport, and politicians alluded to it over their 
wine and walnuts—whilst it formed the subject 
of conversation between the raw ensign who had 
just joined the Guards, and the shy debdtante 
who had just entered the circle of her mamma's 
drawing-room—hetween the hard-headed M.P., 
and the still harder-headed partner of a great 
London banking-house—between the Lord- 
lieutenant of a county and the bluff country 
squire his nearest neighbour—whilst it was a 
theme of curiosity, of interest, and of excite- 
ment to every person—from the peer to the 
peasant—from Lord St. Quentin, whom it set 
talking about the marqueterie bureau to that 
extent, that his family were fain to leave the 
room when he began upon it—to Lady Frant, 
whose duty to herself on the occasion was unusu- 
ally imperative and severe—whilst the indivi- 
duals to whom Dame. Fortune had played so 
scurvy a trick, were the subjects of every kind of 
report, nuendo, and invention that can be con- 
ceived,—and the fashionable journals abounded 
with paragraphs, beginning—‘ We believe we 
are correct in asserting that Lady Henry Ver- 
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non, &¢., &e.,' or—‘There is no truth what- 
ever in the report of a contemporary that Lord 
Henry, &c., &.,—whilst all this was going 
on, those excellent individuals, the innocent 
occasion of so much comment, were quietly 
and harmoniously pursuing their journey to 
the north of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Unshrinking where Pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel she moves ’mid the vapour of Death; 
How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face, 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace.’ 

GERALD GRIFFIN. 


-O weary night—O long and tedious night ! 
Mipsummer Nicnt’s Dream. 


Martg had, mdeed, been very ill——she had 
had a near view of death. The famine-stricken 
district in which she had taken up her abode, 
had been visited by fever—fever of so malig- 
nant a kind, as to spare few whom it attacked. 
The Roman Catholic Priest had already fallen 
a victim to it, as well as two nurses who had 
been sent to tend the sick. The mortality 
had been fearful—the suffering indescribable. 


‘The air was full of farewells to the dying 


? 


And mournings for the dead-——— 


For weeks, Marie had lived in the midst of 
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this anguish and desolation, hastening from 
one scene of hopeless horror to another where 
hope still lingered ; and wherever misery and. 
despair were fiercest, there was she—wher- 
ever help was most needed, or death had 
already entered in—there she was to be found. 
She seemed to live, but to console and aid the 
aftlicted—an angel of mercy sent in their ex- 
tremest need to those who had no other friend. 
And none but herself knew to what scenes she 
was a witness—to what depths of distress she 
was the means of bringing comfort. Unob- 
trusively she went her way, seeming rather to 
shun communication, except with those who 
suffered ; but for them her eye was bright— 
her voice soft and soothmg—her countenance 
radiant as that of an angel. For them, her 
words were singularly hopeful and inspiring. 
No one knew anything about her, except 
the neighbouring clergyman, who usually as- 
sisted her in the distribution of her charities, 
but who, of late greatly absorbed in the 
arduous duties of his own parish, had at last 
fallen dangerously ill of the fever himself: 
That she was one upon whom some heavy 
grief had rested, it was impossible for any one 
who looked upon her to doubt; yet there was 
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nothing of despair in her countenance; a 
patient, abiding sorrow was there—but peace, 
too—a peace ineffable, and not of this world. 
Yes! peace had come at last. Wearily— 
wearily had she prayed for it—but it had 
come at last, and she had welcomed the dove- 
eyed messenger, and it had nestled in her 
bosom, and found a resting-place. The past 
—dark and dreadful—had gone scowling by 
like a baffled demon, and the future opened 
before her, full of divinest hope—a shinmg 
path, leading straight up to Heaven’s eternal 
gates. 

Oh! how singularly do the rough and rug- 
ged places of this world disappear before the 
feet of those who keep that Heaven in view ; 
—who, gazing with serene eyes upon their 
promised home, invest even the dreariest of 
life’s prospects with something of the radiance 
they behold there! For them, sorrow 


6 





touched by God, grows bright 
With more of rapture’s ray, 

As darkness shews us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.’ 


for them, pain is not without its inward peace, 
nor privation without its silent privileges—for 
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them, life has no enigma too dark to solve, 
nor death any terrors too dreadful to encoun- 
ter. Death! ... For them 


‘There 73 no death———what seems 80, is transition ! 
This life of mortal strife 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death !’ 


What to them are the small irritations— 
the senseless contentions—the petty jealousies 
that make up the sum of so many aimless lives? 
These sink to nothing in the presence of their 
aim—their all-celestial hope—these are but as 
the April clouds, torn, and scudding past with 
ever changeful aspect, compared with the 
illimitable expanse of tranquil blue beyond. 

But though Marie’s mind was at this time 
inexpressibly peaceful—though, in the midst 
of horrors, when strong men's hearts were 
failing them for fear, and it seemed as if there 
would be scarce enough left of the living, to 
bury the dead, she went on her quiet way, 
bearing as it were, a charmed life—yet her 
frame was not really proof against the trials to 
which it was subjected. Energy and courage 
long sustained her; but there came a day 
when nature, too hardly taxed, could endure 
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no more; she sickened, and the fever, which 
had been fatal to so many, fastened upon her 
delicate frame. 

Then was beheld a touching sight. The 
children she had watched over—the poor she 
had nursed—the half-famished widow, by 
whose husband’s death-bed she had spent 
many an hour in the still night—the orphan, 
whose first wailing tears for its parents she had 
wiped away—besieged her door. Ever ardent, 
ever impulsive both for good and ill, these 
simple hearted beings wept for her, as for their 
very own—they knelt around her threshold— 
they offered up prayers for her recovery—they 
could with difficulty be restrained from 
forcing ther way to her bed-side. And she, 
the while, lay calm, unconscious, still—with 
closed eyes—like one about to pass away in 
dreams. 

Her maid nursed her devotedly, but at first 
with little hope. It seemed to the simple- 
minded girl impossible to hold back such an 
angel from the Heaven to which she appeared 
of right to belong. 

She recovered, however—the weary journey 
was not yet ended—the goal was not yet won. 
Feebly she fluttered back to life from the verge 
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of the dark river, by which she had stood 
awhile with weak and trembling feet—back 
to the beaten road. And when Lord and 
Lady Henry arrived, the doctor had pro- 
nounced her out of danger. 

Then ensued a considerable difference in 
opinion between these two—Edith’s love for 
Marie, urging her to take up her station by 
her bed-side, and Lord Henry as desperately 
refusing to permit anything of the kind. In 
truth, they had neither of them been the least 
aware of the state of things at D—; for 
Marie, fearful of alarming her friends for her 
safety, had refrained from writing for a consi- 
derable time, and on the last occasion when 
she had done so, had simply observed that 
there was much illness in the place, and more 
necessity than ever for her remaining there 
for the present. Now, however, that Lord 
Henry discovered the truth, he bitterly re- 
pented his own folly in having allowed his 
wife to accompany him, and nothing but her 
earnest and even tearful entreaties, prevented 
him from. at once removing her from this in- 
fected region. There was only one miserable 
inn in the place; and there—unwillingly 
enough on his part—they remained from day 
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to day, receiving continual accounts of Marie’s 
progress from the little Irish doctor, as well as 
from her faithful, but nearly exhausted attend- 
ant, who, by her direction, always delivered 
those reports from a distance, and in the open 
alr. 

Marie had, indeed, been thunderstruck to 
hear of her friends’ arrival, which she naturally 
attributed to alarm on her account, being still 
in entire ignorance of its real cause. She 
knew better than they did, the terrible 
risk they ran, as new comers, of infection; 
and she trembled for both of them, but more 
especially for Edith. Message after message did 
she dispatch, implormg them to go—to make 
a tour in the surrounding country—anywhere, 
so that she might be left to recover hy herself 
—she should recover so much faster without 
the fearful anxiety of their presence. But at 
these messages Edith only smiled—she had no 
apprehensions. 

One day, however, Lord Henry, complaining 
of feeling oppressed, languid, restless, she took 
the alarm at once, and began to reproach her- 
self for her selfish obstinacy. If he were about 
to have the fever, it would be her doing! 

She spent a miserable day; but the next 
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morning she was inexpressibly relieved to find 
him better. It had given her a fright, how- 
ever; and, just as vehemently as she had 
before urged him to stay, she now urged him 
to go at once from this infected spot, and 
await Marie’s recovery elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly, they removed to O——, which town 
was at present entirely free from fever; and 
there, with some difficulty, they obtained a 
tolerably decent lodging. There she still 
watched Lord Henry anxiously—every shade 
of his countenance—every glance of his eye 
———she almost expected to see him sicken 
yet. But, whilst watchmg him, she totally 
forgot to watch herself, and it was with no 
small surprise, as well as consternation, that 
she awoke one morning with a racking brow 
and burning hand, and found herself altogether 
unable to rise. She had caught the fever in 
good earnest;———and in another four-and- 
twenty hours was in all the horrors of that 
delirium which is perhaps even more dreadful 
to witness, than to endure. 

Poor Edith! it was touching to hear _ as 
she lay groping, as it were, in the darkness of 
her own thoughts, without a ray of light to 
guide her;—-and baring unconsciously the 
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secrets of her inmost soul., In that soul, 
ardent and devoted, there was but one image, 
—that of her husband! Sometimes she would 
mourn him as absent, and offended with her; 
and in spirit she would live again through all 
the anguish of that weary week, when she had 
trembled lest he were gone—for ever—and 
all she had undergone during that time of 
misery would be passionately uttered now. 
Thus he learnt how she loved him—and had 
loved him always—how she deplored her own 
faults, and had determined to correct them. 
Sometimes she would imagine he Aad left her ; 
and then her despair was fearful—she would 
become violent in its excess, and it would be 
difficult to restrain her. 

Ah! sad it was to see that young beautiful 
face, unnaturally bright with fever— those 
glorious eyes flashing with wild hght—to hear 
the shrill, strained accents of that voice—and 
watch the throbbing head turn ceaselessly from 
side to side on the hot, crumpled pillow!—It 
was sad—sad—but there was worse yet to 
come. | 
Ere long, the groans of anguish were 
strangely mingled with her delirium, and after 
many hours of fearful suffering, the fluttering 
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and scarcely yet perceptible principle of lite, 
on which had rested a mother’s hopes, was 
quenched for ever—ere yet the light of day 
beheld its immaturity. Then gradually her 
strength began to fail, and low moans and 
unintelligible murmurs succeeded to the agita- 
tion of the previous burning fever. And hour 
after hour passed by, and found her yet a little 
weaker—a little weaker yet, till at last, with 
failing pulse, and filming eye, she lay prostrate 
—silent—almost insensible. 

Then the doctors, (two had been sent for,) 
in pitying whispers told Lord Henry that hope 
was over; and having given directions, un- 
availing any longer, but still right to give, to 
the weeping maid, respecting the medicines to 
be administered, they slowly, and with hushed 
footsteps, departed. 

Lord Henry bore the sentence with outward 
calmness. He stood gazing upon her as she 
lay there, still—subdued—motionless— like 
one dead already. 

She must die then! in her bright youth— 
her glorious beauty—she must go down to the 
grave, and be no more seen—his Edith—his 
heart’s first darling—his wife! . 

A feeling as though of suffocation—an un- 
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controllable longing for air, seized him+—he 
could not breathe in that close chamber ! 

He rushed from the house, and dashed along 
at a wild pace that soon carried him from the 
sights and sounds of men—then, gradually, he 
slackened his speed, and began to reflect. He 
tried to realise the blow that had fallen upon 
him !—for there was no hope. 

He thought of her love—of her faithful 
attachment that had endured through all—of 
his own injustice—his unkindness and want of 
confidence ; for, that he had been guilty of all 
these, he felt now! Ah! would to God he 
did not feel it. He had been listening to her 
ravings during those last dreadful days—read- 
ing her helpless and unconscious soul as he 
might a page of her journal never intended for 
his eye. That soul was full of hom, and each 
word had been a dagger’s thrust to his own. 
Her beseeching love—her tender fears—her 
earnest, entreaties for forgiveness, were all so 
many daggers’ thrusts that tore his quivering 
heart asunder. What had he given her in 
exchange for so much devotion? He had 
exacted obedience; but he had bestowed no 
tenderness in return—scarcely even indul. 
gence. He had been hard—unreasonable— 
— VOL. III. N 
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unjust. He had crushed back her affection 
with coldness, punishing her petulance with 
severity—repelling her advice with contempt 
——- he had had no pity upon her—made no 
allowance for her. True, she had had faults, 
but his had been far greater. He had sought 
to be the master; and how unfit was he to 
govern her, when he could not even govern 
himself. 

Now, he must lose her. And he could not 
even tell her of his love—his gratitude his 
regret !—She was past that now. He could 
whisper no parting word of devotion or atone- 
‘ment. He had held her feeble hands for hours, 
and had pressed them again and again to his 
miserable heart, and she had made no sign 
she was gone from him, It was no longer his 
Edith who lay there—the soul—the reason 
had already departed. 

Then he remembered her conduct on the 
discovery of the Will—her tender and unselfish 
anxiety for him—her devotion ever since— 
comforting him when he was sad—encouraging 
him when he was hopeful—never allowing one 
thought for herself to interfere withher care and 
love for him. He thought of all this, and felt 
as if he never could go on with life without her. 
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Sometimes he wondered in a dreamy kind 
of way, whether all felt like him under such 
circumstances—whether by all who lost their 
dear ones, such fiery anguish must needs be 
endured. ‘No Hope !”—Those two words 
rang in his ears like the knell of death. 

But suddenly he turned, and hurried wildly 
back. He wondered how he could have left 
her. The moments that yet remained were 
precious—how could he curtail them? 

He found her lying in the same position as 
before ; she had not moved since his departure. 
Her eyes were open, but fixed and dull, and a 
motion so slight as to be scareely perceptible, 
indicated that she yet breathed. That was all. 

But by the bedside was another figure. 
There—with cheek scarcely less pale than that 
of the dying Edith—with eyes that looked un- 
unaturally large and brilliant—tfeatures fear- 
fully shrunken, and form so attenuated as to 
seem half its proper size, sat Marie, in her 
deep mourning dress. | 

Lord Henry expressed no surprise—he 
scarcely felt any. Edith was dying—it seemed 
in the natural course of things that she should 
be there. His feeling for Edith absorbed all 
else—even consideration for one who had lately 

NQ 
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been at the point of death herself. He mo- 
tioned towards the prostrate form before hin— 
“There is no hope,” said he, with the calm- 
ness of despair. 

Marie laid her thin wan hand upon the 
scarcely breathing bosom—still warm, indeed, 
but hardly stirrmg the covering that rested 
upon it—and hid her face. 

It was sadly expressive. 

No one indeed, could hope who saw that 
countenance—the impress of death seemed 
already there. The eyes were open— those 
lovely eyes—but there was no speculation im 
their gaze—the beautiful dark hair, all loose 
and matted, lay m tangled masses around, 
throwing out yet more strongly the corpse-like 
hue of the face and throat. And she was 
silent now! The tongue that had so lately 
breathed words of love and devotion, could 
utter such no more—the loving heart was 
growing cold. 

It was a pitiful sight. 

For hours they sat by her bedside, expecting 
every moment to be her last; and still she lay 
there—silent, unconscious—just breathing, and 
no more, The doctors came again—the pulse 
was something feebler and more fluttering. 
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They looked at one another—she might yet 
linger through the night. 

Lord Henry entreated Marie to go to rest, 
but in vain. From that dying bed nothing 
should tempt her now to stir; and wearily the 
two watched together through the long silent 
hours. 

Reader ! if thou art young, perchance it may 
have been thy happy fate to be spared such 
anguish as was endured that night by one 
throbbing heart;—then, bless God that the 
fearful hour hath not yet come for thee, and 
pray that it be long averted. For there may— 
doubtless there will come a time, when, if 
spared thyself, thou wilt know what it is to 
tremble for the life of some dear one—perhaps 
the dearest on earth to thee—when every throb 
of thy pulse will be a quick pang of fear— 
every breath, a mute supplication to the Al- 
mighty for mercy—when gazing on that be- 
loved form, prostrate and helpless before thee, 
thou wilt wonder how any troubles could seri- 
ously grieve—any vexations annoy thee whilst 
he was well—when the harsh words thou hast 
uttered, and the unkind deeds thou hast done 
to him, will all rise up in judgment against 
thee, (merciless ghosts of thine own evil tem- 
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pers !) to point, first to him as he lies there, 
and then aim each their tiny dagger true at 
thine own throbbing heart—when, worn out, 
as it were, with endurance, thou wilt long 
wearily for a respite, if only for a time, and 
now and then a ray of hope will penetrate the 
thick darkness, but to be succeeded by a worse 
despair—when that dread question will again 
and again present itself ‘how can I support it? 
how endure life when Ae is not ?’—-when hoping 
against hope, and struggling against reason, 
the conviction will yet settle heavily upon thee 
by degrees, that the wrecoverable fiat hath 
gone forth, and he must die~and with a fierce 
and terrible agony thou wilt raise thy voice to 
Heaven, and pray for help in this thine ex- 
tremest need—when the cold, faint light of 
coming day shall dawn but to shew thee more 
clearly the wan and shrunken features on 
which Death has already cast his shadow— 
and a hushed and solemn awe succeeding to 
the violence of thine anguish. thou shalt stand 
by, and watch the fearful shadow increasing— 
slowly spreading—more and yet more-—till at 
length it reacheth the heart of thy dear one, 
and he lieth cold and silent before thee—and 
—all is done—— 
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Ah! happy thou, if thou hast known no 
sorrow such as this—happier yet still, if such 
be not in store for thy future life ! 

To the two silent watchers by Edith’s bed- 
side, this night seemed endless—but it closed 
at length, Towards morning, they thought 
they perceived a change in her,—and both 
inwardly felt that the solemn hour was ap- 
proaching. A shudder seemed to pass through 
her frame—she moved feebly, and sighing 
with an expression of wearmess, turned her 
head aside, and closed her eyes. Then, Lord 
Henry thought that all was over, and with a 
thrill of nameless horror, rose and bent over 
her. But no! she breathed yet, and: even 
more perceptibly than before; and, sinking on 
his knees beside the bed, he hid his face in his 
hands, and uttered a few words of inward 
thanksgiving. And, in a few minutes, utterly 
overcome by the many hours of anguish and 
watching he had endured, (for he had not 
been in bed for several nights,) he sank, even 
in that attitude, into a deep and dreamless 
sleep, which afforded him some respite from 
even the remembrance of his misery. 

But he “awoke suddenly, startled and con- 
fused—for a touch was on him—a slight 
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pressure of bis hand! Tt was very slight 
yet it aroused him at once ! and with a dim 
gense of painful apprehension 

There was no need for fear, His hand was 
enclosed within a fond though feeble pressure 
and, gazing into the beloved eyes that met his 
own, he saw that he was recognised, Yes— 
the cloud that had obsured her reason had 
departed! it was bis own Edith once again 
and im the passionate fervour with which he 
pressed that hand to his ips, he told her some 
thing of bis rapture, and bis thankfulnes— 
and told tt not tn vain 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Vous me rendez le jour, Dieu que l'amour implore ! 
Déja dans tout mon étre une douce chaleur 
Circule avec mon sang, remonte dans mon cceur, 
Je renais pour aimer encore.’ 
LAMARTINE. 


‘Own riches, gathered trouble—— 
Priox. 


more welcome are ye to my fortunes 





Than they to me~-———’ 
Tron oF ATHENS. 


‘ Adieu vallons! adieu bocages ! 


Bois touffus, tranquille séjour ! 
* * * ¥ 


Le ciel a vu ces pleurs, et je sors consolé,’ 
LAMARTINE. 


Hope had, indeed, sprung up anew, but anxiety 
was far from being over. There were many 
fluctuations in Edith’s state, which kept Lord 
Henry in trembling suspense for weary days 
yet. She had been brought so low, that nature 
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‘seemed incapable for awhile of the rallying 
effort necessary for its own restoration, and 
there were times when she was on the point of 
sinking from actual weakness. At length, 
however, she began to improve, and then her 
progress was rapid and uninterrupted. 

It was touching to see her and her husband 
together. Never, even in the first days of 
their passionate love, had the union between 
them been more perfect than now, when he 
rejoiced over her as over a treasure newly 
restored—and she drew long and silent 
draughts of that divine nectar which she had 
known erewhile, and so regretted in later 
years. 

Sweet indeed to her were the languid hours 
of recovery, when, gazing into his eyes as he 
sat beside her, she read there the old expres- 
sion, and knew that she was beloved as in the 
former time. Happier—far happier was she 
now than then, for time and experience had 
taught her the value of the treasure she had 
once so ignorantly possessed, and afterwards 
for a weary period forfeited. And it is certain 
that we never appreciate fully what we have 
neither lost, nor feared to lose. | 

And Lord Henry watched over her, a8 a 
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parent over his child; he administered her 
food and medecines—he guarded her from 
every breath of air:—no old-fashioned nurse 
could be more thoughtful—more devoted. 
She could almost have wished never wholly 
to recover, so perfect was the happiness of 
this delicious breathing-time—so new was it 
to be the object of such tenderness and solici- 
tude. And her soul seemed to have arisen 
with a restored faculty of enjoyment—to have 
become refined, as it were, by its near ap- 
proach to death. From its frail and still 
tottering tenement, it looked forth with a 
stronger and more comprehensive gaze upon 
the gladsome earth—the sky appeared more 
beautiful—the face of nature more replete 
with hope. | 

When the heart is not sick, there is indeed 
a peculiar and exquisite enjoyment in the 
sensations that accompany returning health, 
which, even at the expense of previous illness, 
one might almost be content to purchase. 
_ Fontenelle says, ‘1 would be ill any day, for 
the pleasure of getting well.’ And indeed the 
senses seémed endued with renewed power— 
there is a sweeter fragrance in the flower—a 
wilder freshness in the long excluded breeze— 
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a more spiritual harmony in the notes of some 
simple air, falling unexpectedly on the ear. 
And if to these things be added, that the eyes 
dearest to us on earth are fixed lovingly upon 
our own—that the hand we cherish most, en- 
closes our feeble one within its grasp—that 
the true heart, which our loss would have 
well-nigh broken, beats rapturously, because 
we are still there—then, mdeed, recovery 
from sickness becomes a blessed thing. 

Nor is the charm of melancholy wanting, to 
complete its happiness—that melancholy, 
which, intensely mingled with gratitude, 
escape from peril must necessarily produce. 
Death but lately cast his shadow upon our 
sensient life, and we still feel his influence, 
albeit escaped into the cheerful sunshine. We 
approached his dark portal—fond hands strove 
to hold us back, but vainly ;—nearer and 
nearer we drew; struggling, yet impotent— 
till at last we found ourselves within the fata! 
gloom. Then, lo! suddenly! the barrier 
closed against us—~and we were excluded! 
the horror was past for that time, and merci- 
fully were we spared to make better prepara- 
tion in future for the lonesome and inevitable 
passage. But we view our escape with solemn 
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awe—we muse upon the past, aud anticipate 
the future with a graver and more chastened 
contemplation. 


As for Marie, it was with something of the 
delight an angel might feel, that she beheld 
the picture of entire devotion, these two pre- 
sented. She knew nothing of the previous 
clouds that had darkened their matrimonial 
horizon, and to her it appeared but the con- 
tinuation of an union that from the first had 
been perfect. With gentle tact, she left the 
chief care of Edith to her husband, seeing with 
what delight he rendered, and she received, those 
tender attentions; and she would often steal 
away unperceived by them, and pass hours in 
her own chamber—solitary, but not sad. Sad- 
ness was over for her now. The end was at 
hand—the goal almost in sight. 

She had none of the feelings of returning 
health that Edith experienced. A weary sense 
of weakness—a Janguor that she felt unable 
even to struggle against, oppressed her at all 
times. She was, in fact, worn out—nature, 
too severely tried, had given way at last. Her 
mental sufferings at the time of her husband’s 
death—her subsequent exertions in tending 
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the sick—the extreme malignity of the fever. 
that had fastened on herself, and, more than 
all, the imprudent haste with which she had 
hurried to Edith’s bedside, before she had in 
any measure recovered her own strength—all 
combined to destroy the little rallying power 
her frail constitution might yet boast. She 
was declining; and she knew it; but it was a 
decline so painless and gradual, that, except to 
her own inward feelings, it was not even per- 
ceptible. It was not in her nature to com- 
plain, and her answers to the anxious inquiries 
of her friends were always cheerful and en- 
couraging. In the imminent danger of Edith, 
which had absorbed all their anxieties, her own 
recent peril had in a manner been lost sight 
of. Thus it came to pass, that while the one, 
feeble and shadowy indeed, was yet quickly 
advancing towards perfect recovery, the other, 
silent and uncomplaining, still lmgered by the 
dread portal, beneath which her earnest eyes 
could distinguish glimpses of luminous and 
celestial radiance. 

And with this innate consciousness, that her 
days were drawing to a close, it may be ima- 
gined how worse than irksome to her was the 
thought of those riches which were so unex: 
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pectedly thrust upon her. She shrank from 
their responsibility with a distaste no words 
can express—they were a burthen too heavy 
for her to bear. 

All this she had expressed to Lord Henry, 
the first time that Edith’s improved condition 
had enabled them to speak on the subject ; 
and he had been astonished at the vehemence 
of her feelings. Both Edith and he had been 
very sure that her sudden accession of wealth 
would occasion in her none of the exultation 
it doubtless would excite in many other minds; 
but they had not been prepared for the extra- 
ordinary degree of aversion with which she 
regarded it. They imagined she would view 
it as at least a means of increased usefulness, 
and would be reconciled to the burthen for the 
sake of the benefit she might effect with it. 

And so, possibly, she might have felt under 
other circumstances ; but it was her very ap- 
preciation of the mighty powers of usefulness 
that such wealth conferred, which made her 
shrink from its possession. She felt incapable 
of its solemn duties.—With shattered health— 
a frame worn out, and a heart set upon an- 
other, and a far different treasure, how should 
she duly administer, for even however short 
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a time, so immense an inheritance? The talent 
must waste in her hands, or at best remain idle 
and unproductive. ‘Ah! keep it!” she had 
said to Lord Henry with imploring earnest- 
ness; “keep it, npity to me. I have enough, 
and more than enough—of his bestowing— 
why should I be oppressed with this? He may 
have meant it to be mine—the good old man! 
and his intentions may have been frustrated, 
as you say; but the error having been com- 
mitted, he would be the last to wish it altered 
now. Ah! if he conld read my heart, he 
would sec that no worse burthen could be im- 
posed upon me, than this wealth.” 


But it soon became evident to her that Lord 
Henry was not to be moved. He told her to 
reverse their cases, and ask herself whether she 
would be content to retain the possession of what 
was not her own, however earnestly it might 
be wished by another?—and to this she felt 
there was no reply. 

As Edith grew stronger, the subject was 
frequently discussed in her presence, and Marie 
soon perceived that she had no more chance 
with her, than with Lord Henry. They were 
equally resolute in the entire relinquish. 
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ment of that to which they had no right; and, 
once convinced of this, she ceased to urge them 
further. How could she, indeed—when they 
declared it would be to urge them against their 
conscience? She contented herself with en- 
treating that for a time, at least—until Edith’s. 
recovery was complete—the subject might be 
altogether avoided.. ‘Till Edith could be moved, 
where was the use of discussing her future 
plans ?—her place till then, should, and must 
be by Edith’s side. 

One day, when the latter was feeling 
unusually strong, and had been talking to 
Lord Henry of thew children, respecting 
whom she had just received accounts from 
their French bonne, Marie happened to enter 
the room. 

“Surely,” cried Edith, appealing to her, “I 
shall be well enough to travel in another week! 
I am so much better, and the darlings are so 
eager to see us,” 

Lord Henry looked up from the letter he 
‘was reading by the window— 

“They ‘are your guests,” said he to Marie, 
with a smile; “and we must be your guests 
too, for atime. You willnot begrudge us that 
hospitality, I know.” 
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_ Edith’s pale face flushed slightly_—— 

“T would have you guests always,’—said 
she in a low voice, as she took ne seat beside 
Edith. 

She paused a moment—then in a tone of 
unusual earnestness, she added— 

“Yes—always—always. If you do not 
object—if you will allow me such a privilege, 
I would ask that my home should be yours— 
that one roof should contain us. Itisa selfish 
wish, I know; for it is the only way in which 
the burden can be rendered tolerable to me— 
but ah! do not refuse me!” 

Edith half-raised herself on her sofa, wl 
sald, smilingly— 

“Tremember when I made such a prayer 
again and again, and some one obstinately 
refused it.” 

“See,” cried Marie, her glorious eyes 
emitting volumes of expression, “I have 
yielded to your arguments—l have owned 
that since Providence has placed this responsi- 
bility in my hands, | may not cast it from me. 
But you can aid me in its endurance—you can 
make it easier tome. 1 am ignorant and help- 
less—I have no knowledge how to administer 
these vast estates—you have both knowledge 
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and experience :—help me then with your 
guidance. 

Lord Henry shook his head. | 

“T am not sure that my guidance would be 
the best you could follow,” said he with half a 
sigh. “T have often wished for a counsellor 
myself.” 

“Ah! do not refuse me,” pleaded Marie, 
turning upon him the magnetic glance of her 
irresistible eyes; “I would strive to be no 
burthen to you. Try me—do but try me—” 

But Edith interrupted her. 

“ Dearest Marie,” she exclaimed, “ we will 
be your guests only too gladly for @ time, if 
you wish it—-—we wish it ourselves.” 

“For a time, and always!” cried Marie, 
whilst a soft happy smile stole over her fea- 
tures—‘‘ You will not have the heart to leave 
me, when you see what comiort your presence 
produces. Ah! thanks! thanks! Now I 
shall no longer dread, as I have done, the 
arrival at Beauvale. You cannot tell the good 
you have done me by that promise.” 

From this time, she seemed, indeed, more 
reconciled: to the burthen, which, till then, she 
had regarded with such horror. She spoke of 
the future with hopefulness, and even some- 
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times alluded to plans she should adopt, and 
arrangements she should endeavour to effect. 
And if they ever observed the slight cough 
that interrupted her speech, it was with no 
suspicion that it proceeded from other than 
some insignificant cause, whilst, in their ad- 
miration at the delicate bloom that so often 
illumined her cheek, they forgot the hectic 
tendency of which it is too often the fatal 
symptom. 

Edith was at length pronounced fit to tra- 
vel; and, with infinite care and precaution, 
she was carried safely through her long jour- 
ney. They stayed a few weeks in London, to 
transact necessary business, and there, Marie, 
without informing either of her companions, 
consulted a doctor upon her own case. She 
had reasons for wishing to know the precise 
nature and extent of the disease under which 
she was conscious of labourmg. 

The result was exactly what she had anti- 
cipated, and it decided her on the immediate 
performance of one imperative duty. She sent 
for her solicitor, and, with the utmost calm- 
ness, made her Will. 

At length, the three friends set out for 
Beauvale, and, for awhile, Marie had more 
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than enough occupation in gathering from 
Lord Henry, the various necessary particulars 
relating to her newly acquired possessions. 
With the utmost good feeling, he lent himself 
to this object, and no one was so well able to 
assist in it, as no one had spent so much time 
and thought upon the subject. For, whatever 
might have been his errors of temper or judg- 
ment, he had spared no pains in the superin- 
tendence of these concerns; and, although 
there was much that was galling to his high 
spirit, in thus falling back, as it were, from 
the position of a master into that of a stranger, 
so to speak—yet there was something, too, in 
the desire to serve and aid Marie—and the 
consciousness that no one could do so as effi- 
ciently, that kept him up, and prevented him 
from yielding to the depression that might 
otherwise have overwhelmed him. 

It was certainly a strange position for both 
Edith and himself—a case altogether unpre- 
cedented—returning, as they did, after a two 
months’ absence, to a home which was no 
longer theirs—obliged to confirm even to the 
very servants the already notorious fact that 
their rule at Beauvale was over,sand that 
henceforward they would dwell as guests, 
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where but lately they had reigned supreme. 
Such « position could never have been tenable 
with any other than Marie ;—but her angelic 
spirit softened down all difficulties—soothed 
all annoyances. Her manner was far less that 
of a hostess than of a guest—she deferred to 
them upon every point, reminding them con- 
tinually, by her gentle attentions and earnest 
gratitude, of the obligation they were conferring 
by their presence. They had not, indeed, as 
she had foretold, the heart to leave one who 
seemed so dependent on their aid; and, till 
she should have grown more accustomed to 
her change of position, they felt bound not to 
desert her. 

It was her desire that all things should re- 
main, as much as possible, unchanged at Beau- 
vale, and with the exception of a few necessary 
alterations, the wish was carried out. But little 
difference would have been perceived in the 
place or establishment, save that for the some- 
what showy Vernon livery, plain but deep 
mourning had been substituted for the ser- 
vants, | 

On Marie’s account, the little circle neces- 
sarily lived in seelusion, and this was particu- 
larly congenial to Lord Henry's feelings at 
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this time; for, deny it as he would, he had in 
fact by no means got over a very natural sore- 
ness about the late events, which made the 
idea of meeting any of the surrounding neigh- 
bours singularly repugnant to him. He did 
often and bitterly regret the gold he had 
forfeited, though he never for one moment 
repented his resignation of it. But manfully 
he fought against these regrets, devoting him- 
self all the more earnestly to the service of 
Marie, in order that she might not have a sus- 
picion of their existence. 

And if he aided her materially in the man- 
agement of her affairs, she on her side was the 
unconscious means of affording him many a 
lesson which he never forgot in after years. 
For it was impossible to live with Marie, and 
not be more or less influenced by the beautiful 
tone of her mind—by her rare singleness of 
heart her sublime and all-comprehensive 
charity—her freedom from every narrow and 
distrustful feeling. In the latter points espe- 
clally, she was (albeit ignorantly,) conveying 
continual reproofs to him. When his thought 
was (for her, as it had been for himself) how 
can we best discover and defeat attempts to 
over-reach—hers was, how can we do the 
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utmost good that it is possible to effect? When 
his idea was, that such and such persons were 
to be watched with distrust—hers was, that 
their better feelings should be appealed to, and 
they should not be condemned even in thought 
without proof. 

Yes—from Marie’s chastened spirit, both 
Lord Henry and his wife learnt continual les- 
sons of the true value and responsibility of 
wealth—of the proper duties attaching to it— 
and the great objects to which it should be 
made subservient ; and the more they saw of 
her and of the principles that actuated her 
conduct, the more they reproached themselves 
for their own abuse of the talent whilst it had 
been theirs. 

And at length, in the intimate confidence 
which continued communion created, Edith 
opened her whole heart to Marie, and told her 
all her painful experience—her long estrange- 
ment from her husband—her various errors 
of temper and conduct. She told her, too, 
how her eyes had been opened, and how with 
renewed happiness had come the conviction, 
that from the beginning she had gone on a 
wrong principle—without chart or compass, 
as it were—and thus it was not wonderful: 
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that she had wandered from the right 


course. 
Marie listened to these confessions with 


astonishment. She had always imagined this 
marriage to be one of those instances of cloud- 
less sunshine which sometimes, though rarely, 
occur, But, ah! what a proof did they appear 
to her, that, however tender and deep the love, 
however generous the natural disposition, with- 
out principle—that principle which religion 
alone bestows, there can be no certainty of the 
continuance of affection—no steady persistance 
in well doing. Feelings may be pure and right, 
but feelings are lable to change; and it ust 
be something far more able to resist the wear 
and tear of temper, and the shock of tempta- 
tion, on which love and happiness should 
depend. 

The union between these two friends be- 
came each day closer and more endearing. 
They spoke of themes which had of late 
acquired for Edith a thrillmg interest, and it 
was impossible to listen to the words that fell 
from Marie's lips—Marie, who had learnt such 
precious lessons in the school of adversity, and 
not imbibe something of the spirit that ani- 
mated her— something of the Heavenward 
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tendency that seemed to raise her above this 
world. 

But Marie’s weakness was gradually increas- 
ing, and her friends were becoming seriously 
uneasy about her. It was evident, even to 
them, that she had lost, instead of gaining 
vround since she came to Beauvale, and her 
cough had become settled, and sometimes very 
troublesome. She never left the house at all 
during the winter, Dr. L_— having enjoined 
her keeping entirely in one temperature ; and 
from this circumstance her weakness was less 
upparent. than it would have been, had she 
tuken more exercise; but it was evident that 
there was something more amiss with her than 
the mere debility consequent on her recent 
illness. Edith had been in even greater peril, 
and for a longer time—yet Edith was fast 
recovering her bloom, whilst she grew paler 
and more shadowy day by day, like a delicate 
flower that a nipping frost has blighted. 

One morning Edith was shocked to find her 
fainting in the arms of her maid; and it was 
not without difficulty that she was restored to 
consciousness. Then the whole truth came 
out. | 

She told them she was dying—slowly as it 
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were, by inches—but, still dying—she had 
known it all along, but had shrunk from sad- 
dening them by such intelligence——They 
would not believe her—it was said so quietly 
—with so sweet a smile—and she looked so 
beautiful as she said it, thgt they could not 
believe her. Yet Edith’s heart misgave her 
as she listened. Without saying anything to 
Marie, she sent to London for an eminent 
physician, (the same, as it chanced, whom the 
invulid had already herself consulted) and his 
visit was looked forward to with great anxiety 
by both herself and Lord Henry. 

Alas! it removed all doubt as to the nature 
of the disease which was surely hurrying poor 
Marie to the grave. Dr. L—— said some- 
thing, indeed, about removal to a milder 
climate—he had done so before to herself, but 
with the confession, when pressed by her, that 
ag a means of cure, it would be unavailing, 
and she had so insuperable a dislike to crossing 
the sea again, or to revisiting scenes with 
which such bitter recollections were associated, 
that the idea of gomg abroad had never for a 
moment been entertained by her. 

Now, however, that her friends urged—nay, 
implored her to move to Torquay, which, 
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as a mild climate, was recommended, she, 
with her usual thoughtful consideration for 
others, consented. She thought it might be s 
comfort to them hereafter, to feel they had 
done all in their power to save her. 

They little sugpected how great was the 
sacrifice she thus made for their sakes. For 
many reasons she loved Beauvale. In that 
sweet place she had first learnt to know and 
appreciate the beautiful character of Mr. 
Somerset. is old home was full of recollec- 
tious of him. By hus fireside she had de- 
lighted to sit during this past winter, re- 
calling many a conversation, when his benignant 
aud cultivated mind had unfolded itself to her, 
and his eloquent words had engraved them- 
selves upon her recollection. There—on the 
terrace walk of the sunny south front, which 
her windows now overlooked, she had often 
supported his feeble steps towards the avenue 
he loved, whilst he spoke, in low tones— 
rarely—but with mexpressible tenderness, of 
the early lost—the cherished dead, by whose 
side he hoped to rest one day. She would 
have liked to linger still among these seenes— 
to breathe her last, as he had done, in this 
enchanting spot. But she felt it was not so 
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to be. Beauvale must be quitted; and it 
would be, for her, a last farewell, 

And as the carriage that bore her away, 
passed under the old cedar tree, and she strove 
to catch a last glimpse of the avenue, so soon 
to bloom with renewed life and beauty im the 
approaching spring, a strange feelmg of sad- 
ness came over her—the first shade of melan- 
choly she had known for many months. For 
no fears—no forebodings had darkened her 
abode here; she knew her doom, but she was 
content to meet it. And during the stormy 
days and nights of winter, the rocking to and 
fro of those leafless branches—the sighing of 
the wind as it lamented over their harrenness, 
had had for her an undefined but most alluring 
charm. Many an hour had she passed listening 
to their mysterious music, watching the tor- 
mented branches as they waved in the sobbing 
wind—many a strange journey had her 
thoughts taken then, rushing, on fleet and 
viewless pinions to the unknown world of 
spirits! Now—she was going forth to die— 
to die among strange scenes 

For the first time the prospect of that 
change came over her with something like a 
pang——— 
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But it was over soon. It was but a passing 
shadow—at which she wondered, scarcely less 
than she did at the involuntary tears which 
fell from her eyes as they emerged through the 
old park gates. Those drops were speedily 
dried, and almost as soon, her thoughts had 
resumed their wonted serenity. The children 
had never found her more playful or caressing 
than during this journey, performed not. with- 
out considerable difficulty, from her great 
weakness ; and Edith, naturally sanguine and 
buoyant, was not without hope that change of 
scene, and a milder climate might yet arrest 
the progress of a malady which seemed in 
no way to affect her peace of mind or cheerful- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


-the world is full of rubs, 
And—my fortune runs against the bias.’ 
Kine Ricuarn I]. 


‘The nuptial hour draws on apace.’ 
Mipsumver Nicnt’s DreaM. 


In the mean time, things had been going ill 
with Mrs. Thompson. Fortune, it would seem, 
tired of so pertinacious a follower, had made 
up her mind at last to cut her for good and 
all. Nothing had prospered with the poor 
lady for some time past. In an evil hour, she 
had been induced to risk the sum of money 
with which, she was wont to say, Mr. Somer- 
set had “sulted” her, in a speculation that 
at one time seemed to promise vast things. 
The promise, however, failed ; the speculation 
failed too, and she not only lost the whole of 
what she had invested, but a very large sum 
besides, before she could succeed in getting 
clear out of the affair, 
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Then, her second daughter, still ‘a maiden 
all forlorn,’ was beginning to show unequivocal 
syinptoms of the same tendency to stoutness as 
little Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, without having had 
so much as one offer to fall back ‘upon ;— 
whilst Honoria, more tantalizingly handsome 
and showy than ever—but self-willed and ob- 
stinate—would look at nobody, think of no- 
body, be civil to nobody—all for the sake of 
Mr. John Matthew Baugh ;—and the year of 
truce was swiftly drawing to a close. 

Poor Mrs. Thompson was quite disheart- 
ened. For the first time in her life, her spirit 
did not rise with the exigencies of the period. 
She had not the energy to struggle against so 
many difficulties—against foes, too, some of 
whom were of her own household. Perhaps 
it might be that she was growing old—or, 
perhaps, she was beginning to perceive the 
unsatisfactory nature of that which she had 
spent a lifetime in toiling after :—we leave our 
readers to determine. 

She had acquired a morbid horror of debt ; 
and she skulked about at this time, in a dingy 
hired clarence, with a broken-winded horse 
and shabby coachman ;—often resorting to the 
use of hack cabs for economy, although she 
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was in a fever lest she should be detected in 
them by some of her fashionable acquaintance. 
She stinted herself to the utmost in her own 
dress, that she might be able still to afford 
smart attire for her daughters, (who gave her 
no thanks for it); and, indeed, carried eco- 
nomy in all things to the utmost possible 
pitch. | 

But her worst trial was still her ‘next-door 
neighbours,” It was inexpressibly galling to 
her to feel certain, as she did, that the falling 
off in her circumstances was as well known to 
them as to herself—to see, when she had 
darted into her Hansom as swiftly as her 
corpulent. size would permit, Lady Elizabeth 
standing gaunt and upright at the window 
next door — an amused spectator of the 
manceuvre; whilst Lady Frant’s coroneted 
coach, with pawing rosetted horses, dashed up, 
ready to convey her and her ‘dear girl’ whi- 
thersoever they listed — and the unwieldy 
coachman looked down upon her sorry vehicle 
like an autocrat upon the common herd. 

It was, indeed, galling beyond words to feel 
that those hateful nezt-door neighbours were 
pertectly cognizant of the town residence of 
the Honourable Phelim 0’Shaughnessy—per- 
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fectly au fait of the cause that prevented his 
escorting his amiable mother-in-law and sisters, 
as had been his wont, to those evening parties 
where they had still the painful privilege of 
encountering Lady Frant! 

As for that lady, she had grown more 
inighty, more portentous, and, of course, more 
near-sighted than ever. As her next-door 
neighbours had gone down in the world, so 
she had continued to rise; and the creased 
distance between them had naturally increased 
her difficulty of’ vision. 

Sir Edmund having been made a peer, with 
i higher office in the Cabinet, and a con- 
siderable increase of income, was obliged to 
entertain regularly. Two large reception-rooms 
had been consequently built at the back of the 
mansion—and Mrs. Thompson had the mortifi- 
cation, during the season, of continually seeing 
the string of carriages (reaching far out of 
Belgravia) that brought the elite of the fashion- 
able world to the sourees next door, from which 
she and her daughters were, alas! excluded. 
They had all the noise and the confusion, with- 
out the eujoyment—all the nuisance of being 
kept awake half the night by Lady Frant’s 
Italian singers, or till the morning by the in- 
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spiring notes of the Lancers, without the con- 
solation of really hearing the first, or dancing 
to the measures of the second. 

In short, so intolerable was Mrs. Thompson 
growing to find her trials from her next-door 
neighbours, that she was literally thinkmg ot 
selling her house, and removing to a smaller 
one elsewhere. Lady Frant wonld have wished 
nothing better—Lord Eyrie would have bought 
it at once, and thrown it and his own into one. 
There is no knowing to what lengths her lady- 
ship might not have resorted, toeffect this object, 
had she been aware the idea was even contem- 
plated by her next-door neighbour. She might 
even have gone so far as to ask her and her 
daughters to one of her more crowded ‘at 
Homes,’ could she have been really secure of 
getting rid of them afterwards. 

Fortune certainly seemed to smile on the 
great lady, as pertinaciously as it frowned on 
the little one. Lady Frant was blessed with a 
seventh grandchild. Her “dear Charlotte” 
presented Sir Erasmus with a son and heir! ! ! 
and though the infant was remarkably small 
and feeble, the rejoicings on the occasion of his 
birth were neither the one nor the other—nor 
was the ox that was roasted whole in honour 
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of the event, nor the beer that flowed from 
countless taps, for all who chose to drink the 
young heir’s health. Lady Frant was en- 
chanted. The measure of her exultation for 
one daughter was now full; she had but one 
wish ungratified—that her other “dear girl” 
might also settle. But it really seemed as if 
the man did not exist, who had moral courage 
to undertake that other “dear girl.” 

“The finishing stroke to poor Mrs. Thomp- 
son's mortifications, had been the discovery of 
Marie’s change fo fortune. True, she did not 
feel it with the unspeakable ferocity it would 
have excited in her at the time of Mr. Somer- 
set's death ; for years had passed away, and 
had to a certain extent mitigated even the 
malevolence of her fierce passions—but she yet 
felt it, bitterly—keenly ;——. it revived her 
former animosity against her innocent. kins- 
woman, and added another sting to those pangs 
from which her sordid and ill-regulated mind 
was already acutely smarting. 

We may here mention that Marie had made 
another overture towards reconciliation on her 
return from Ireland, entreating to be allowed 
to call upon Mrs. Thompson ;—but that lady, 
then in the first flow of her indignation at the 
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recent discovery, had sent back an angry an- 
swer, and positively refused to see her. Not 
so Honoria. That warm-hearted, but violent- 
tempered girl, had been tormented with un- 
ceasing self-reproaches ever since she heard of 
Mr. Edgecumbe’s death. She rejoiced from 
the bottom of her heart at Marie’s good for- 
tune ; and ina letter of five pages, il-written, 
and worse expressed, but teeming with earnest 
feeling, implored forgiveness for her former 
treachery, declarmg that she had scarcely 
known one really happy moment since she 
had been guilty of it. 

It was to the credit of this girl, that she 
never even alluded to the attachment which 
had taken so strong a hold upon her heart. 
She thought not of it, as she wrote; she was 
occupied ouly with Marie—Marie, whom she 
had so grossly injured once, but always loved 
—Marie, who, she rejoiced to think, had won 
at last the mighty prize, of which none were 
half so worthy. 

Marie was touched by this letter; but, 
beyond a grateful acknowledgement of it, 
and an affectionate assurance of entire 
forgiveness, she deemed it inexpedient at 
that time to go; and the correspon- 
dence therefore dropped of itself ;—~ but 
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she continued to hear of her relations from 
various sources, and more especially through 
her own maid, who happened to have a sister 
living with them. By this means, Honoria’s 
attachment to Mr. Baugh, and her mother’s 
strenuous opposition to it, reached her ears, 
and she was no sooner apprized of it, than 
she quietly set on foot inquiries respecting the 
gentleman—which inquiries were answered on 
all sides in the most satisfactory manner. 
He was said to bear the highest character—to 
be decidedly rising in his profession, and if he 
had neither money, interest, nor connections 
to push him on, the greater was his merit in 
having earned for himself the reputation he 
had done by his own unassisted exertions. 
Marie was much pleased with all she heard of 
him, and her only wonder was, how such a 
man could have been captivated by one as 
headstrong, as wilful, and as unscrupulous, as 
Honoria. But who can account for love, or 
explain how it may soften the disposition in 
one, or affect the judgment in another? 


Qne morning, Mrs. Thompson was sitting— 
melancholy and morose, in the back drawing- 
room, to which she now generally confined 
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herself, in order to avoid all sights and sounds 
connected with her next-door neighbours. She 
was looking over accounts, whilst her second 
daughter, who, to judge by her countenance, 
was scarcely more inclined to jocularity than 
herself, was endeavouring to freshen up a 
somewhat chejfonné wreath. 

Mrs. Thompson sat in the same spot where, 
years ago, Mr. Somerset had sat, when he re- 
ceived the painful shock that enlightened him 
as to her true character. She was puzzling 
over the last month's expenses, and the em- 
ployment seemed productive of no great satis- 
faction. Her finances were, just now, at a 
very low ebb. 

“T must sell this house,” said she in a low 
voice, as though to herself{—“ I really must.” 

“Tm sure I wish it was sold, once for all, 
and we gone abroad,” observed Miss Letitia in 
a discontented tone; ‘I’m tired of hearing the 
same thing day after day—day. after day. 
I’m tired of the house, and the horrid next- 
door neighbours, and everything, and every- 
body. I wish we were gone abroad. It would 
be much the best thing we could do.” 

“ Perhaps ;—and on Honoria’s account | 
should be really glad—but there is Anne Jane! 
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One cannot leave Anne Jane alone in lodgings 
close to that dreadful prison, and Phelim so il 
too!—For my part, I think he will die! 1 
quite expect tt. Te looks so worn and hag- 
gard—and he has lost all his violent spirits! 
Upon my word, J sometimes think—though it 
would be a sad thing, of course, for so fine a 
young man—that it would be almost the best 
thing that could happen to Aer, if he did 
die.” 

What! Mrs. Thompson! have you not had 
enough of speculating on death? ... You 
did the same once before in the adjoining 
chamber, and he of whom you spoke—whose 
lease of life you impiously thought to measure, 
wus sitting where you sit! He is gone hence 
—death hath taken ham—does it never occur 
to you that your turn must come one day ? 
perhaps a speedy one? . . . 

“Tt would break Anne Jane’s heart,” said 
Miss Letitia, quietly breathing on her flowers. 

“Not a bit of it. Hearts don’t break so 
easy as all that. She would be cut up, of 
course—naturally——but —— ” 

Mrs. Thompson shrugged her shoulders ex- 
pressively ; and added,— 

“Your father died, and J got over it. Peo- 
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ple must. Broken hearts are all stuff—mere 
moonshine—they're like the what d’ye call 
them — the unicorns—there are no such 
things.” 

“Some people have no hearts, and then ot 
course they don't break them,” replied the 
young lady, more significantly than politely, 
—“but I know what Anne Jane feels better 
than you do, and I know that she thinks of 
nothing morning, noon, and night, but Phelim ; 
and she wouldn't go and live m that nasty 
lodging as she does, and stay half the day 
with him, and carry him all sorts of things if 
she wasn't wrapt up in him. And she’s going 
to beg Lord Belturbet to pay part of his debts, 
and get him out—for she’s miserable about 
him—perfectly miserable " 

“Ah! very likely !—she'll succeed just as 
well as the rest! Lord Belturbet will just 
say to her, as he did to me, ‘ Madam, I have 
a family to maintain; and that, I apprehend, 
is answer sufficient.”——Lord Belturbet hasn’t a 
sous !—Not but what——” added Mrs. Thomp- 
son with rising choler, “I-am thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole set—living upon him as 
they did, and deserting him afterwards, 
But he's a weak young man—a very weak 
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young man!.... Pray, where is 
Honoria ?” 


“T don’t know.—lIn her own room, I con- 





clude.” 

At that moment the sound of wheels was 
heard in front of the house. 

“The old Gorgon going to see Lady Char- 
lotte,” observed Letitia, listening. 

But no—there was a ring at their own bell, 
the visitors’ bell, too. Mrs. Thompson rose ; 
and calling over the bannisters in a stentorian 
voice that she was ‘not at home,—‘ not at 
home to any one,’ waited a moment to assure 
herself that she was understood by the servant, 
and then slowly returned to her place. She 
had just succeeded in re-adjusting her specta- 
cles and herself, when the drawing-room door 
opened, and there appeared before her—the 
Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Phelim O'Shaugh- 
nessy 111 

Yes—the man on whose probable death she 
had been just before speculating, stood before 
her,—alive and free! She could hardly have 
been more surprised, if she had seen his ghost! 

He looked rather like one, it must be con- 
fessed—so pale, and thin, and subdued! very 
unlike the rattling, dashing, tigerish young 
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man who had been taken forcible possession of 
some months before, while inhaling the Brigh- 
ton breezes. 

Mrs. Thompson's first words were more re- 
markable than cordial. 

“And how, in the name of all that’s incon- 
ceivable, did you get here? .. .” 

She might well ask———he only wished he 
could answer. If it were not his father’s 
doing, or hers, he knew no more whose it 
was, than she did herself. 

Wonder upon wonder! her domg! As if 
he did not know that she had not the power 
—that all she had was tied up! why ! he knew 
that as well as she did |! | 

Yes—he did know it; and neither he nor 
Anne Jane had ever believed it was her—nor 
was he much inclined to think it was Lord 
Belturbet. But, then, who was it? | 

And the party could only gape at each 
other with open mouths and staring eyes; and 
repeat, again and again,—who was it ? 

It appeared from the account of the 
Honourable Phelim, that a man had called 
upon him the day before, who stated that 
he was in the legal profession, and had re- 
celved instructions from his principal to pay 
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off the whole of his (the Honourable Phelim’s) 
debts on condition of his giving his promise, 
in black and white, never again to engage 
in any gambling transaction or game of 
hazard whatever. To all questions respecting 
the author of this extraordmary piece of 
generosity, the individual who announced it 
remained resolutely silent—declaring, that he 
dared not disobey the strict injunctions to 
secrecy he had received; nor could the 
slightest clue be obtained to so unaccountable 
a mystery. But the promise was written— 
witnessed by the astonished Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy herself, and the next day the Honour- 
able Phelim was politely informed that if he 
considered change of air and scene desirable 
for his health, he was at liberty to make trial 
of both. 

Mrs. Thompson, and her companions were 
still in the midst of a vociferous discussion on 
these astounding circumstances — by turns 
expressing wonder, suggesting possibilities, 
and all speaking at the same time,—when 
the door opened, and Honoria entered. Then 
followed another burst of greeting and ex- 
clamation; but they were each too much 
occupied with their own feelings to take 
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much heed of her, or to observe that her 
eyes were red, and her manner of meeting 
her brother in law, more one of satisfaction 
than of surprise. In fact, they fell again to 
wondering and disputing with such vehemence, 
that the noise they produced, might almost 
have penetrated to the ears of ther next- 
door neighbours. Whether it did so, we will 
uot pretend to say, but it is certain that when 
the O'Shaughnessy pair were stepping’ into 
their Hansom to proceed, first to Lord Bel- 
turbet’s, and then to the lodging where their 
children had been left, they had the satisfaction 
of seeing Lady Ehzabeth Curran, gaunt and 
rigid, at the drawing-room window next-door, 
she having previously witnessed their arrival 
at home. And we need hardly observe that 
her Ladyship was thereby furnished with a 
very nice little topic of conversation for the 
rest of the day. 

This unexpected event decided Mrs. Thomp- 
son on gomg abroad. It would be a desir- 
able change in all ways, and more particularly 
a respite from their next-door neighbours. 
Honoria, too, seemed to require a fillip—a 
stimulus of some sort, for she was a good 
deal altered of late; indeed, her mother had 
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felt not only considerably puzzled, but some- 
what uneasy about her. The mystery, how- 
ever, of her manner and conduct was explained 
at length, by her one day presenting Mrs. 
Thompson with a letter, which, she observed, 
Marie had entrusted her to deliver. 

The letter was long, and to judge from the 
countenance of the lady whilst reading it,— 
contained matter of no small importance. 

With the permission of my readers, we will 
glance over her shoulder, and endeavour to 
condense as much as possible for their informa- 
tion, its contents. 

Circumstances, Marie wrote, with which 
Honoria was wholly unacquainted, had brought 
to her knowledge the attachment she had 
formed to Mr. Baugh, whom she had reason to 
know was not only a very clever, but also an 
excellent man. She was aware, she added, of 
Mrs. Thompson’s great dislike to the match, 
but if his poverty were the chief objection to 
it, she ventured to hope it might not be con- 
sidered an insuperable one, as it would be to 
her a real privilege as well as an inexpressible 
pleasure, to be allowed to settle at once upon 
Honoria such a sum, as, with the fortune she 
would have on her coming of age, would render 
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her entirely independent of her lover's pro- 
fession, and, indeed, of all other circum- 
stances, 

She then alluded to her own state of health 
—she described the disease under which she 
was labourmg, and her certain conviction of 
her approaching end. She entreated Mrs. 
Thompson to believe the solemn assurance of 
one on the verge of the grave, that, as re- 
garded Mr, Somerset’s succession, she had not 
only been totally ignorant of his intentions, 
but had deeply regretted the discovery of the 
new Will, both on the Vernon's account and 
her own. She pointed out that as they had 
so long been in the enjoyment of these posses- 
sions, which at one moment the old man cer- 
tainly had intended to bequeath to them, it 
seemed but an act of common justice to re- 
store to them at her death, that, of which she 
had so unwillingly deprived them—but she 
mentioned that she had already in her Will left 
the twenty thousand pounds she had first in- 
herited from Mr. Somerset to her three young 
cousins—to be divided equally among them— 
and that she had also settled the sum of ten 
thousand pounds upon Mrs, Thompson herself, 
which she hoped that lady would accept, as a 
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token, however slight, of the good feeling she 
had ever entertained towards her. She ended 
by once more entreating reconciliation, and 
forgiveness for all the faults she had at any 
time committed, and, as one about to leave 
this world, imploring Mrs. Thompson not to 
stand in the way of her daughter's happiness, 
but to consent to her union with a man, of 
whom all the world spoke so highly. 

Such was the letter—simple, earnest, and 
benevolent, like the beautiful character of the 
writer. 

That lady read it over twice; then she put 
it down, ‘and turned to Honoria, who, with a 
flushed countenance and tearful eyes, had been 
watching her, as she read. 

“ You know the contents of this, of course ?” 

“No,” replied Honoria, sadly; “she told 
me she would write to intercede for me—but, 
] know nothing more—” 

It was said so humbly, so dejectedly, that 
Mrs. Thompson stared at her in astonishment. | 

“What has come over you, child? You 
are not like yourself of late—” 

“Oh mother! mother!” cried the girl, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, and bursting 
into tears, “I have seen Marie—I saw her the 
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other day when she was in town—passing 
through and she is so altered—she is 
dying! I shall never see her again !” 

And Honoria hid her face in an agony of 
uncontrollable grief, and sobbed aloud. 

“There—there—don’t do so! dear me, pray 
don’t do so, Honoria! [am excessively sorry 
I'm sure, if she is dying—excessively ! She 
says so here, herself, too! And of course her 
offers are very handsome—very handsome— 
I don’t deny that———I could wish she would 
give me whatever she means to leave, now— 
instead of afterwards—it would be vastly con- 
venient just at this moment. But—now, pray 
don’t cry so, my dear—it quite shakes one’s 
nerves—I really can’t stand it, and you ought 
at your age, to have more control over your 
feelings is 

But Honoria could not control her feelings 
now. The remembrance of her interview with 
Marie—the last she should ever have—com- 
pletely overcame her. During that interview, 
Marie's failing voice, sweeter than ever, had 
given utterance to words of advice and entreaty 
which Honoria thought she should remember 
to the end of her life. She had pointed out 
to her in glowing language the only safe path, 
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beseeching her to follow it—she had reminded 
her of the old days—the old counsels—the 
old struggles, and had shed tears over this 
pupil, playmate, friend of long ago, as they 
exchanged their last farewell. It was the first 
time Honoria had seen her since the day she had 
quitted Mrs. Thompson’s house, and it seemed 
to her as though she had been speaking with 
an angel. The perfect serenity of that depart- 
ing soul—the spiritual beauty of the angelic 
face, a thousand times more lovely now than 
she had ever seen it before, from the sublimity 
of its expression, struck her with a kind of 
hushed and reverential admiration. She could 
not have imagmed anything approaching to it. 
It opened upon her darkened and ignorant, 
but not ill-disposed mind, a new light—it 
taught her that there was another and a purer 
species of existence even in this world, than 
that, in and for which she had lived. She 
prayed as she had never prayed before, that 
Marie might be spared—if only to give her 
the opportunity of proving, in some manner, 
her sorrow—her gratitude—and her repent- 
ance. | | 
Marie had sent for her privately, on one of 
the few days she spent in town, on her way 
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to Torquay—not only that she might learn the 
precise footing things were upon with regard 
to Mr. Baugh, but also all the circumstances 
relating to Mr. O'Shaughnessy; for our 
readers have no need to be informed that it 
was to Marie’s generosity that gentleman was 
indebted for his unexpected liberation from 
prison. On this point she had bound Honoria 
to secrecy, nor was the share she took in that 
transaction known to any of the parties con- 
cerned, till some time afterwards. 

Poor Honoria! the sight of Marie’s letter, 
which her mother had expected would calm 
her excitement, produced a totally ditferent 
effect. Her sorrow and her remorse only 
burst out afresh. Such generosity! such 
thoughtful kindness!—above all, such hu- 
mility, from one who had been injured as she 
had—who, in that house, had been treated as 
a slave—abused—suspected—and, worst of 
all! betrayed by the very one who owed her 
most! It was too much!... 

Honoria grew so hysterical, that Mrs. 
Thompson became at last alarmed. She was 
taken up to her room, and becoming worse 
there, the doctor was sent for. He found her 
feverish and nervous—and, in spite of his 
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remedies, it was some days before she was able 
to leave her bed. Her nerves had for some 
time been strung to the utmost, and the very 
effort to conceal her agitation, had tended to 
increase it. Naturally of an inflammable tem- 
perament, mental excitement of any kind always 
acted prejudicially upon her bodily system. 

When, at last, pale and languid, she one 
morning obeyed the summons of her mother 
to the drawing-room, she could scarcely con- 
trol the agitation she felt at the idea of the 
discussion which was probably impending. 
Mrs. Thompson had said nothing on the sub- 
ject of her lover, after the perusal of Marie’s 
letter—yet, that that letter would pass en- 
tirely without comment, was impossible to 
believe. Her knees trembled under her, as 
she slowly entered the room—she felt unable 
even to raise her eyes towards her mother’s face. 

But a firm hand grasped hers—an eager 
arm supported her to the sofa—and in the 
tears she shed, as she heard the whispered 
words—‘ Your mother sent for me, my darling 
—she has given her full consent ””—there was 
nothing of the pain or the remorse she had 
so lately felt—nothing but unmixed joy and 
thankfulness. 
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It must be confessed, that in Mrs. Thomp- 
gon’s composition there was no romance— 
nothing but hard, dry, sordid calculation. 
When Honoria, an hour afterwards, threw 
herself on her neck, exclaiming— Oh, Mam- 
ma! how can I thank you? Iam s0 very, 
very happy! ... "—she somewhat chilled 
that affectionate impulse of her child, by her 
reply.—“ Pray don’t thank me at all—of 
course, I couldn’t do otherwise. You and 
Marie arranged it all between you, and left 
me no choice—you don’t suppose I haven't 
sense enough to see that. It was not very 
likely I should deprive a daughter of mine of 
five-hundred 2 year, when she had the power 
of getting it—nor yet myself and the others 
of several thousand pounds a piece—which, 
I'll be bound to say, Mrs. Marie would strike 
out of her Will at once, if I refused my con- 
sent to this marriage—— So you have got 
your way. Mrs. John Matthew Baugh you 
were determined to be, and Mrs. John Matthew 
Baugh you will become! The man would not 
have been my choice—but that’s nothing to 
the purpose. He is yours—much good may 
he do you !” 

And with this very ungracious sanction, 
Honoria was forced to be content. 
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The preparations for the marriage were 
forthwith begun, and proceeded swimmingly. 
Since it was to be,—Mrs. Thompson said,—it 
had much better be at once ;—hbefore they 
went abroad themselves. To this, as it may 
be supposed, the lovers saw no objection; and 
although the presents of the bride were neither 
so numerous nor so costly as to occasion a 
paragraph in the Mormng Post in their 
honour, nor yet the family of the bridegroom 
so distinguished as to warrant a notice of his 
alliance under the head of “ Marriage in High 
Life,” as had been the case with Anne Jane’s 
honourable husband, yet were the lovers per- 
fectly well satisfied with their own happy 
obscurity, nor did they envy the highest or 
most fashionable of the couples who were to 
lead or to be Jed to ‘the hymeneal altar,’ that 
season. 

And when the wedding took place, and 
Mrs. Thompson, horrified at the display of 
shabby vehicles that unequivocally betrayed 
the insignificance of the Baugh connection, 
mentally contrasted this marriage with that of 
her elder and -plainer daughter, when coro- 
neted carriages and aristocratic footmen had 
swarmed before her door, causing her to feel 
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triumphantly that even Lady Frant might look 
on and marvel—whilst these thoughts were 
passing through the mortified mind of Mrs. 
Thompson, Honoria, indifferent alike to car- 
riages, and coronets, and indeed to everything 
but one tall vood-looking individual—was sit- 
ting by that individual’s side at breakfast, in 
all the first delight of feeling that he was 
really and for ever her own—and Lady Frant, 
in the adjoining house, was complaining to 
Lady Elizabeth of the nuisance of that msuf- 
ferable band, and remarking how inconsiderate 
it was of the next-door neighbours to permit 
such an abomination, when she was well 
known to have been extremely poorly of late ! 
and Lady Elizabeth herself, partially concealed 
by the window-curtains, was reconnoitring 
with eye-glass duly adjusted, each fresh arrival, 
hugely delighted with the whole proceeding, 
and remarking wittily and sarcastically on the 
appearance of each. 

“Well! this exceeds everything! A cab! 
a hack cab, with six people inside, and two 
boys out! The bridegroom’s family, no 
doubt |” 

Ah! Mrs. Thompson! what would you have 
felt, if, as you sit in your corresponding front 
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drawing-room, at the head of your long table, 
dispensing, somewhat ruefully, it must be con- 
fessed, your very economical hospitalities to 
the Baughs, and Smaleses, and Wigginses, and 
Dixes, who have now the honour to be your 
handsome daughter's near relations, if you 
could have heard Lady Frant’s cool and ready 
rejoinder ; 

“A cab, my dear! very suitable! very 
‘proper. From what my maid tells me, I ima- 
gine the young woman marries quite appro- 
priately—quite in her own sphere. The 
mother has, perhaps, come to her senses, poor 
soul!_—-But. Elizabeth, do not be seen, I 
beg. You owe it to yourself—I would even 
say, you owe it to ME! not to be seen there, 
taking a—even a spectatorial part in these— 
these good people’s—little matters.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Repose-toi, mon dime, en ce dernier asile, 
Ainsi qu’un voyageur, qui le cccur plein despoir 
S’assied avant d’entrer aux portes de la ville, 
Et respire un moment l’air embaumé du soir.’ 
LAMARTINE. 


Marie's decline was so gradual, that it was 
only by looking back, and comparing her pre- 
sent powers with those even of recent times, 
that the change in her became apparent. For 
some weeks, for instance, she had experienced 
some difficulty in going up and down stairs; 
at length it became too great an effort to her 
to do so, and she was forced to content herself 
with the change which a little sitting-room, 
adjoming her bed-room, afforded. But, in 
time, even this became too much for her, and 
she ceased to leave her room at all. Then, for 
the first time, Edith began really to despair. 
Yet, all the while she was so serene—so 
cheerful—nay, even at times so playful in her 
manner, that it was almost, impossible to realise 
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the fact that she was dying—actually dying 
before their eyes. She seemed so full of life— 
so interested m all that concerned them—so 
occupied for and with their children—(she had 
always becn passionately fond of children—~ 
and at one time had longed for one of her own 
—now, she rejoiced that she had none)—that 
though their reason told them her fragile ex- 
istence must soon close, they yet shrunk from 
the belief. 

Yet she often spoke of her approaching end, 
and always with singular composure, as one 
might speak of a temporary separation—an 
inevitable journey. She gave them the most 
minute directions respecting the school she had 
established at D——, the clubs and various 
societies she had, with the assistance of the 
English clergyman, set on foot in that neglected 
district—and about many of the poor of Beau- 
vale, in whom Mr. Somerset had taken an espe- 
cial interest. 

“There shall be no mistake ths time about 
the Will,” she had one day said with a smile— 
“Tt has been signed and sealed some months, 
and it will not be found in any old bureau, but 
in the possession of my solicitor, who knows 
my wishes as well as 1 do myself. You will 
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forgive me, Edith, for disinheriting you in 
favour of your husband, orrather, for uniting you . 
together. You know / think the husband should 
always be the Head—and have all the power.” 

Edith blushed as she glanced at Lord Henry. 

“T think so, too, now!” said she; “once I 
did not; but I hope I have learnt my duty 
better by this time.” 

“We all learn by experience,” said Marie, 
softly,—‘ though she is sometimes a stern 
teacher. No doubt your loss of fortune for a 
time was meant to work out for you both some 
useful end, and thus your trial in losing, and 
mine in depriving you of it, which was hard 
enough to me at the time, will not have been 
sent in vain. As Burns says— 


‘The losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe ; 
There’s wit there ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae ither where.’ ” 


Edithand her husband looked at oneanother, and 
by common consent grasped each other's hand— 

Yes—that loss had, indeed, worked out a 
mighty good for them ;—for it had re-united 
them—it had restored them to each other, as 
im the old days. 
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Sometimes Marie would speak of herself 
and her past life. “TI have suffered much,”— 


would she say. 
; —life is war, 





Eternal war with woe.’ 


“T have indeed found it so. There are times 
on which I can scarcely bear to think, such 1s 
the depth of the anguish they bring back. But 
though at those times I often dared to ask my- 
self with rebellious wonder, why I thus suf: 
fered, now that I look back upon them from 
the verge of the grave, how merciful, how wise 
does all appear! Things assume so different 
an aspect; (for they take their proper place 
and shape,) when thrown out into broad relief 
by the dark foreground of approaching death. 
It is like that ocean,’—she pointed to the 
open window.—“ When upon it—tossed about 
on its troubled waters, those waves, like the 
trials of life, seem to rise mountains high, 
threatening to overwhelm the frail bark; 
whilst the deep vales between, like the depths 
of sorrow, stretch away immeasurable and pro- 
found. Yet the vessel rises buoyant over the 
billows—she rolls harmless in the trough of 
the sea, and when the shore is reached at last, 
and we look upon those waves, foreshortened 
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and graduated in the distance, how regular, 
how natural, how fair do their wavy lines 
appear. They have borne us home at: last ; 
and each one, even the roughest, was mea- 
sured by a Father's hand. To each it was 
said, ‘So far shalt thou go, and no farther ! 

Marie suffered little, except from weakness 
——a more painless and serene decay could 
scarcely be imagined—It was like a beauti- 
ful sunset, breaking out in hues of indescrib- 
able brightness at the close of a cloudy and 
cheerless day. 

There was indeed one period of her life to 
which she never alluded—one bitter remem- 
brance which never could be wholly oblite- 
rated, although its more poignant anguish had 
long since passed away ;—but even on this 
point the hopeful and trusting character of 
her spirit raised her above despair. She had 
always clung to the belief of her wretched 
husband's insanity at the period of his crime, 
and, in as far as his guilt had been intentional, 
she prayed that it might be washed out in the 
blood of his Saviour. That prayer was ever 
in her heart—that prayer rose unceasingly 
from her lips. 

Edith rarely left her. There was a charm 
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about her now, far beyond anything Edith 
had ever seen. All her former reserve had 
vanished, and within sight of the desired 
haven, her soul shone out bright and clear, 
with something of the radiance of another 
world. 


‘ Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay nor bind, 
The beautiful came rushing through her soul.’ 


It would indeed be impossible to describe 
the beauty of the thoughts that sometimes 
came pouring forth with irresistible fervour 
from that happy spirit. It was as though 
she already enjoyed some foretaste of the 
Heaven to which she was tending—its light 
shone upon her brow—its glory seemed to 
inspire her eloquent words. Edith would often 
sit beside her for hours, listening in silence, 
whilst now and then the tears would fill her 
eyes, to think how soon that sweet voice would 
be hushed for ever—that warm, loving heart 
be cold. 

One day, in speaking of death, as she fre- 
quently did, she observed that if she could 
choose for herself, she would wish to die 
suddenly and alone—perhaps in sleep—thus 
grieving no one by the sight of her departure, 
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nor sorrowing herself with the anguish of a 
last farewell. “For after all,” said she ;— 
“parting must always be painful, and one would 
wish that there should be nothing connected 
with this world, to clog or to disturb the 
spirit’s upward flight. Ah! conceive the rap- 
ture of an immortal soul, that has been lying 
dormant, as it were, for a brief space in the 
feverish trance that we call sleep, suddenly 
awakening to find itself free—ransomed and 
free! in the courts of Heaven!” 

“Ah, Marie!” cried Edith, mournfully, 
“but you forget us. How sad for those who 
remain, to hear no parting word—to see no 
sign—no proof that they are loved and re- 
membered even in that solemn hour.” 

A smile of ineffable beauty played over 
Marie’s face, lighting up those wasted features 
with an expression of pitying tenderness wor- 
thy of a seraph. 

“‘ Dear one,” sald she; “ you know that you. 
will be remembered. Friend of my loneliest 
and most desolate days, how could I ever, for- 
get you? Whom have I on earth so dear? .. 
The thought of you will be in my heart to 
the last—whether you are near me, or afar, 
the farewell will be felt, if not spoken—the 
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blessing will be uttered, if not heard! Ah! 
you need no parting word from me.” 


The summer this year was an unusually fine 
one—and Marie, feeble as she was, enjoyed it 
im her own way. She loved to have her sofa 
wheeled near the window, so that she could 
look out upon the broad expanse of waters— 
there was a freshness—a freedom in that sight 
which seemed to mspire her with new vigour. 
The never ending changes, too, that passed 
over that watery world, had a wild charm for 
her. She could enter into the spirit of the 
storm that lashed the waves to fury, and swept 
in sheets of blinding rain across their curling 
crests, as they rose erect to meet it—and she 
could fancy herself floating away softly to the 
bright world of spirits down the long broad 
stream of moonlight that trembled on the 
ocean—a glorious path of molten silver, lead- 
ing away—away—as though to the infinity of 
Heaven. All changes—all seasons—were alike 
welcome to her. From her quiet chamber— 
which she should not tenant long—she looked 
forth with hopeful eyes, and beheld loveliness 
in everything. 
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«The children were constantly with her. 
They never seemed to feel that she was ill ;— 
they prattled to her with even greater freedom 
than to their own parents; for she had that 
peculiar power, which always belongs to the 
unselfish and disinterested, of adapting herself 
to every capacity—entering into, and sympa- 
thising with the feelings of every one. There 
was no worse punishment to these children 
than to be forbidden her room—no. greater 
reward than to be permitted to go there. 

One lovely day, towards the latter end of 
summer, Lord Henry, who had been absent for 
some time (as indeed he had been obliged to 
be at intervals during their whole stay, first to 
attend his parliamentary duties, and afterwards 
for necessary business), persuaded Edith to 
leave her accustomed place by Marie’s sofa, 
and take a walk by the shore with him. At 
his own earnest rétuest, little Harry was left 
in charge (as he called it) of the invalid, his 
parents strictly enjoining him not to disturb 
her, but to call his bonne the instant she 
seemed to weary of his company. 

The day was so delicious, and the pleasure 
of being once more together, after their tem- 
porary separation, was so great, that the walk 
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was prolonged beyond the time they had 
intended, and Edith was rather annoyed to find 
on her return, how many hours she had been 
away. She hurried to Marie’s room, without 
even waiting to take off her things. As she 
entered it, little Harry, who was busy building 
a house of bricks on the floor, raised his tiny 
hand with a gesture of caution— 

“Hush! hush! Mamma!” cried he, in that 
loud sounding whisper peculiar to children— 
“Marie 1s gone to sleep, and I have been so 
quiet—so quiet—I have not disturbed her the 
least bit—only one brick fell once with a little 
—just a little tiny noise—but it never woke 
her ——-” 

A vague apprehension shot through Edith’s 
heart—she softly approached the sofa —— 

Yes! Marie slept, indeed! but it was the 
sleep that knows no waking! 

Her wish was granted &— she had been 
spared the pangs of parting—she had departed 
suddenly—unseen—and she was now at peace! 
—who that looked upon her could doubt it? 

For one moment of breathless awe Edith 
stood gazing on her countenance—pure—still 
as marble—the eyes closed—something like a 
smile still lingering on the heavenly tace —— 
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then she stooped down, and, with a sensation 
of unutterable tenderness, kissed the fair brow 
'—alas! already cold! and, softly—on tiptoe— 
approaching the wondermg child, drew him 
away from that chamber, rendered solemn 
now, and holy, by the presence of Death —— 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


-O my mother earth, 
Take home thy child!’ 
MONTGOMERY. 


In an obscure corner of the beautiful little 
churchyard at B——, by the side of a name- 
less grave, marked by a plain stone cross, 
Marie’s form is laid. It was her own wish to 
be buried there. —— 

And pious hands keep watch over her grave 
—and flowers bloom around it—— 

She is not forgotten. —— 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope—to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man! full surely 
His greatness is a ripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do.’ 

Kina Henry VIII. 


‘ Thus is the period of my ambition.’ 
Merry Wives or WInpsor. 


-Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history.’ 
As You Lixz Ir. 


Ir is time that our tale should close; but ere 
we take a final leave of readers who have 
borne with us so long, and who, we would fain 
flatter ourselves have learnt to feel something 
of interest in the various characters of our 
little history, we will add, as in duty bound, a 
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few words respecting the subsequent career of 
each. 

Lord and Lady Henry Vernon became once 
more wealthy, but with restored riches came 
widely different feelings from those they had 
at one time entertained. They had learnt to 
acknowledge now the responsibility of these 
vast possessions—the truth (too often for- 
gotten), that they were not bestowed for mere 
selfish enjoyment, but as a means of good to 
their fellow-creatures, to be reflected back 
upon themselves ;—they strove to administer 
them conscientiously, and in the fear of God— 
not ‘setting their hearts upon them,’ but dis- 
tributing them liberally and wisely. We will 
not say that Lord Henry was never again 
over anxious, careful, or suspicious, and Edith 
never extravagant, thoughtless, or impatient ; 
both, no doubt, occasionally erred, and per- 
haps in the old way; but this we can posi- 
tively affirm, that their matrimonial horizon 
was never again clouded even for a single 
day. Their very estrangement had inex- 
pressibly endeared them to each other, and 
while he had learnt to appreciate the depth of 
her affection, which had been so true to him 
in-adversity, each year that passed over her 
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head, did but add to the intensity of her 
attachment to him, her first and only love— 
as it added also to the elevation of her princi- 
ples, and the stability of her character, She 
never forgot Marie—nor the last months they 
had passed together, so full of deep thought, 
and sublime aspiration, when she had been 
permitted to read the innermost feelings of 
that beautiful spirit, and a new life had, as it 
were, been opened before her own. She 
never forgot Marie. For her that pure ex- 
ample shone with undiminished lustre—tor 
her that voice was never silent—that spirit 
never mute! It is not too much to say, that 
to the latest hour of her existence, the i- 
fluence of her early friend was felt and acknow- 
ledged by Edith—felt, in the incitement: to 
good deeds, and high aud heavenly thoughts. 
Lord and Lady Henry were blest with many. 
children—their quiver was full of them; but 
he no longer tormented himself about the con- 
tinual necessity of saving for his daughters’ 
sake, nor was Edith ever heard to complain of 
not being sufficiently consulted on matters of 
business. Marie had left the property to 
them free of all entail, and there was hence- , 
forward not only perfect confidence between 
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them, but perfect unanimity. Edith strove, 
indeed, with that tact in which she had once 
been so deficient, to check any tendency to 
over carefulness or undue suspicion that she 
observed in her husband; and he, conscious 
that in these respects he had once gravely 
erred, and was liable to err again, listened to 
her remonstrances with gentleness, and for the 
most part adopted her advice. To their dying 
day, they both looked back upon what they 
called their “second poverty” with feelings 
of devout thankfulness—conscious that to 
that salutary deprivation of a treasure they 
had so ill administered, and to the circum- 
stances attending it, had been owmg much of 
the improvement and consequent happiness of 
their subsequent lives. 

Our old acquaintance, Mrs. Thompson, af: 
fords a less pleasing subject of contemplation. 
Soured and embittered by her failure in those 
objects to which she had so long and so 
laboriously devoted herself, and utterly in- 
capable of adopting others of a higher cha- 
racter, she grew daily more and more irritable, 
till at length even her very children could 
scarcely endure her temper. 

Shortly after she had gone abroad, accom- 
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penied by her daughter Letitia and the 
O’Shaughnessys, she received a letter from 
her house-agent, communicating the very fair 
offer for the purchase of her Belgravian domi- 
cile, that had been made by her next-door 
neighbour, Lord Eyrie. Now, Mrs. Thomp- 
son was not a woman to refuse money, even 
from an enemy, if it were to be had without 
trouble ;—the offer was, therefore, accepted ; 
and, ere long, her smart front drawing-room 
(by means of a door of communication through | 
the wall) became one of Lady Frant’s recep- 
tion apartments ; and the dining-room, where 
she had striven so hard to muster a few stray 
lordlings, and unfledged fils aimés, was me- 
tamorphosed into the private sanctum of a 
statesman—where not only lords, but cabinet 
‘ministers would occasionally congregate, and 
where measures important to the country and 
the world were not unfrequently discussed. 
And when, some two years afterwards, 
tired, as she said, of discomfort and dirty 
faces, she returned from the continent—she 
ungratefully discarded all idea of Belgravia, 
“which she pronounced to be too relaxing for 
her debilitated constitution, — took up her 
abode in a cea house, on the opposite 
VOL. fia 4 Q. 
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side of the Park, and there lived on from year 
to year, with her unmarried daughter (who 
had fallen into indifferent health), a discon- 
tented, ungenial, thankless sort of life, with 
nothing satisfactory to look back upon, and 
nothing hopeful to look forward to. 

In the mean time, the O’Shaughnessys re- 
mained abroad, finding the freedom and daasser 
aller of a foreign life more congenial to their 
dispositions, than that of their own country. 
Some people might, perhaps, be of opinion 
that a man of the Honourable Phelim’s 

~breeding and quality, 
To break faith and troth 


Confirmed by an oath, 
Was not quite consistent with rigid morality—’ 


but we are inclined to think that his memory 
was none of the best ;—as a certain written 
promise he had once given on a particular 
occasion, seemed to have altogether escaped 
it. He lived, indeed, chiefly with foreigners 
of a somewhat objectionable cast—grew slo- 
venly and selfindulgent—and, we regret to 
add, failed to make his fat little wife as happy 
as a man of his position and aristocratic con- 
nections might fairly have done. He spent 
her money, half ruined himself, and wholly 
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neglected her; and when he had pursued this 
course for a certain time at one place, he gene- 
rally quitted it, and recommenced the same at 
another. He soon acquired a by no means 
enviable notoriety, and was shunned by all the 
more respectable of his compatriots, who fre- 
quented the continent; whilst his wife, and 
her five square-built British-looking children, 
became objects of a compassion, which, however, 
did not go far towards clothing or feeding the 
said unfortunate family. 

Honoria was the only one of the three sisters 
whose career turned out a happy one. As the 
wife of a talented, honoruable, and excellent 
man, to whom she was devotedly attached—as 
the mother of promising children—she grew 
to be well principled and right judging herself’: 
all the good points of her character developed 
themselves—all the faults became gradually 
softened, and in many cases obliterated. And 
when at length her husband, by dint of sheer 
toll and merit, rose to a high position in the 
law, and her own place on the slippery ladder 
of society became in consequence more elevated 
—she never stooped to the petty follies, nor 
adopted the contemptible ambition of which 
she had seen so striking an example in -her 
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youth, but went on her quiet way, an honest, 
kind-hearted, but still rather quick tempered 
woman, who cared more for her friends than 
she did for rank and fashion, and more for her 
husband than for all three put together. Be- 
tween herself and Lady Henry Vernon, dis- 
similar as they were in almost every respect, 
and moving in totally different spheres, there 
yet ever existed a cordial and steady friendship, 
founded upon mutual esteem, and strengthened 
by the cherished recollection of one who had 
been the friend and benefactress of both. 

At the death of Mrs. Thompson, [onoria was 
able to afford her unmarried sister a home; and 
if that sister did not find it a happy one, we have 
reason to think the fault must have been more 
on her side, than on that of its warm-hearted 
but blunt and straightforward mistress. 

The career of Lord Eyrie affords an instance 
rarely seen, of a really successful and gratified 
ambition. He had toiled up the steep hill of 
that ambition from his earliest. youth—he had 
not lingered by the way—he had never even 
gazed aside—but straight onward he had ad- 
vanced, right at its object—and now at last he 
had attained the summit; or if not the very 
highest point, still he was within reach of it— 
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and he felt in his inmost soul, that without 
any effort of his own, even that proud pre- 
eminence must be attained at last. He had 
in him the calm consciousness of power, which 
in itself, is sufficient to command success. 

He had been for some months out of office, 
but the party temporarily in authority were 
tottering mm thei places, and every one was 
aware of an approaching downfall. It was a 
question of time—not a matter of doubt. The 
crash came at len¢th—sooner indeed than had 
been expected. 

It was somewhat late on the evening that 
succeeded the resignation of the ministers, 
when various rumours were afloat, and various 
names were in every man’s mouth, that Lord 
Kyrie was sitting in his sanctum alone, and his 
eldest. son, (his private secretary, when in 
office,) entered the apartment. This young 
man had not only won his father’s esteem, but 
possessed his confidence ; as much, at least, of 
that article, as it was in the nature of the 
statesman to bestow on any one. Steady, 
persevering, discreet, and of respectable, if 
not: brilliant abilities, he had made a super- 
excellent man of business, and was well con- 
sidered by his father’s party. 
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On the present occasion, he entered that 
father’s sanctum, (free to him at all times) 
with a somewhat embarrassed air. He had 
something of importance to communicate. 

Lord Eyrie looked up with his clear, cold, 
uncommunicative glance. From that glance 
not the shrewdest questioner in the world had 
ever elicited anything. 

“What is it, Algernon ?” 

Algernon had something to say—his father’s 
sanction to ask.—The truth was—he was en- 
gaged—engaged to be married. 

Lord Eyrie listened attentively, but without 
sign of emotion, whilst the young man went 
on to explain somewhat nervously that the 
object of his attachment was Lady Susan 
Arnon, the only daughter of Lady Montgo- 
merie, who was so well known in the world 
from the tale of sorrowful interest that had 
attached to her youth. He spoke with modest 
yet manly earnestness of his love for this young 
lady—of the length of its duration, of his re- 
cent fears lest it should not be returned, of his 
joy the evening before, at discovering that he 
had never been indifferent to her. - He spoke 
of her beauty and her excellence, as lovers do, 
with glistening eyes and trembling lips—~then 
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suddenly he paused, and waited breathless for 
the answer. 

It came at length—Lord Eyrie had no ob- 
jection to make—none—save his youth. He 
had chosen well—he himself knew the girl— 
she had often been in his house—she was 
beautiful, and what was better, she had been 
well brought up— Lady Montgomerie had 
done her duty by her. She had money, too— 
and the politics of the young Karl, her brother, 
were on the right side Algernon had 
chosen well for himself—— 

“And it is fit I should add on the occasion 
of such a communication,” said Lord Kyrie, 
slowly rising, and placmg himself with his 
back to the fire, “that your conduct altogether 
affords me. entire satisfaction.—I am not in 
the habit of praising lightly, as you well know 
—therefore, what I say now may have the 
more weight. Greville has been extravagant, 
and has annoyed me in many ways——you 
never have ——” 

“T think there are excuses for Greville,” 
Algernon was beginning ;—but his father si- 
lenced him with a look. | 

“ None—not the shadow of an excuse. He 
had an allowance—a fair one—it was his busi- 
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ness to keep within it———Enough on that 
subject. He knows my resolution—if he run 
into debt again, I withdraw him from the 
Guards.——It is of you I would speak—for 
you I have only praise. Iam proud of you— 
glad to think you will inherit my name— 
thankful to feel convinced you will not dis- 
grace it.——Algernon, I have trusted you on 
many occasions, and have never seen cause to 
regret it—I will trust you now, as I would 
do no other human being. I have had a 
communication from a very high quarter ; 
and...” 

“It is true then, what is reported out of 
doors—I half thought so—yet I met Lord 
C-—, and he seemed to know nothing.” 

“Tord C—— is as cautious as he always 
is; besides——but that is nothing to the 
purpose. Mark me, Algernon, and herein I 
do trust. you—this office, high as it is, is but 
the stepping-stone to a yet higher ——the 
highest of all. That pownt I shall attain, and 
before long. Yes,” continued the statesman, 
looking down with deep and thoughtful ab- 
straction, “I see my way more clearly, more 
certainly now, than I ever did before—and 
before ine honours—distinction—an -earldom 
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——the Premiership . . . Well! it is a proua 
satisfaction to attain to such a point, and by 
unassisted, indefatigable labour! I look to 
that great question upon which I ever felt 
depended all the...” | 

He stopped short—remained silent for a 
moment—swayed a little on one side, and—all 
at once—fell heavily forward._—So instan- 
taneous—so utterly unexpected was that fall, 
that his son had scarcely time to break in some 
measure, though not to prevent it. But ere 
he reached the ground, he was a corpse! 

Thus—in one beat of the pulse—one single 
second—the objects of myriads and myriads of 
these atoms of time—the deep laid plans of 
years—the weary toil from youth up until now 
—the exultation of present success—the hope 
of further aggrandizement—all the subtle plots 
and schemes that had cost such thought and 
labour to that scheming, mighty, indefatigable 
intellect—and that seemed now on the verge 
of completion—all became suddenly as nothing 
—swept away as though they had never been 
——‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ The busy, 
working brain was still now—the ambitious 
heart had ceased to beat ! | 

It made a great sensation—that awfully 
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sudden death—in the midst of so splendid a 
career—few such events could have produced a 
greater. He had made for himself a place, 
by no means easy to fill, and his party felt his 
loss (especially at that moment) with bitter 
severity. But time went on, and when he had 
been followed to the grave by some of the 
highest in the land ; and tributes to his memory, 
whether just or the contrary, had gone the 
round of the various journals, the subject: 
ceased gradually to be spoken of, and the able, 
the invincible, the gifted Lord Eyrie went by, 
like the pale ghost of many another gone down 
to the grave before him ;—and all eyes were 
fixed upon, and all minds were occupied by the 
individual, (incalculably his inferior) who now 
filled the office that had been destined for him. 
His children mourned him, indeed ; for he had 
been a just, a liberal, and aconsiderate, though 
not a fond father; and to his eldest son it was 
ever a happy reflection that his last words had 
been those of approbation and regard. 

This young man was, after a time, united to 
the object of his choice; and if ever marriage 
were blest with unclouded happiness, it : was 
that of the young Lord Eyrie and Lady Susan. 
Lady Montgomerie would often feel that she 
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was more than rewarded for all she had 
suffered in her earlier life, by the sight of her 
child’s perfect felicity. 

Lady Frant was, of course, greatly shocked 
at her husband’s death; but she owed it to 
her “dear girl,” as well as to herself, not to 
give way under the trial; and it was really 
astonishing, all things considered, how well 
she contrived to support it. Indeed, her lady- 
ship seemed to possess some private recipe for 
resisting the effects of emotion, as well as the 
inroads of time, for she never appeared to 
grow a day older; and it is still confidently 
asserted by those best acquainted with her, 
and her two jomtures, that she may yet suffer 
herself to be a third time conducted to the 
hymeneal altar. 

Whether this will be so, or not, we will not 
take upon ourselves to decide; but we con- 
fess, we think it more probable than that her 
“dear girl” should be conducted there at all. 
However, as Lady Elizabeth will, undoubtedly, 
if she should survive, be the possessor of a 
considerable fortune one day, we will not pre- 
sume to answer, for what time and the cupidity 
of man may tend to bring forth, even in 
her very ungenial case. Possibly, the observa- 
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tion of so many happy unions, as those of Edith 
and her husband—of Lord Eyrie and Lady Su- 
san, of Lord Frant and “my daughter-in-law, 
poor soul,” (the blooming and contented mo- 
ther of six promising sons and daughters, )—of 
Lord and Lady Fitzarthur, (more beloved, more 
admired, and more admirable each succeeding 
year, )—or even of her own sister Charlotte and 
Sir Erasmus, (who, on an incipient tendency 
to baldness, took to cutting his hair quite 
short, and is now almost as remarkable for the 
petits sos he bestows on his own person, as 
fur those he pays his wife,)—possibly, we say, 
the observation of all these happy marriages 
may have the effect of disposing Lady Elizabeth 
tv take compassion on some unworthy member 
of the male sex, and honour him with her rich 
but somewhat skinny hand. And this may be 
the more likely, asmuch as she has of late 
had another specimen of remarkable connubial 
felicity under her very nose, (if one may ven- 
ture so familiarly to allude to that knobby 
organ,) in Sir James and Lady Baugh, (the 
former is now become a judge,) who, with 
their fine group of healthy children, have 
taken possession of Mrs. Thompson's’ former 
abode (the doors in the wall having been first 
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hermetically sealed), which Lady Frant was 
very well pleased to dispose of to them for 
little more than Lord Eyrie gave for it. 
Thus, Honoria once more occupies her former 
home, and Lady Elizabeth has still the inex- 
haustible interest, in which her soul ever de- 
lighted, of watching the comings and goings, 
and speculating on the plebeian dogs of her 
neat-door neighbours. 

Whether this interest and this occupation 
are not upon the whole more congenial to her 
turn of mind than any other consequent upon 
a change of condition could possibly be, we 
will leave to our readers to decide, for 
our tale is ended———And we cannot do better 
than drop the curtain upon the picture of 
honest worth, usefulness, and perfect happiness 
now presented to them, as well as to Lady 
Frant and Lady Elizabeth, by 
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Edition, Revised. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


“ This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We are bound 
‘to say, that ag a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as 
written by Disraeli jn that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and power 
tiuequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.”—Blackwood's Mag. 


“Mr, Disraeli’s tribute to the memory of his departed friend ig as graceful and as 
touching as it is accurate and impartial, Noone of Lord George Bentinck’s colleagues 
could have been selected, who, from his high literary attaiuments, his personal intimacy, and 
party associations, would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and 
Parliamentary associate. Mr. Disraell hag here presented us with the very type and embodl- 

“ment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties is seasoned with 
some of those piquant personal episodes of party manceuvres and private intrigues, in the 
author's happlest and most captivating veln, which convert the dry details of politics into a 
#parkling and agreeable narrative.”—Morning Herald, 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 


Ministzr, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, during more than Forty Years 
of Public Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 12s. 


“This work ought to have a place in every political Hbrary. It gives a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman,” —Chronicle. 


“This is aremarkable and seasonable publication ; but it 1s something more—it s 8 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to general 
perusal."—Standard, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD, From Oriana Famity Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G,, &c. Second 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“These volumes contaln much valuable matter, The lettera which George, first 
Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation have some claim to see the light, 
for he held more than one office in the State, and conseqnently kept up a communication with 
a great number of historical personages. He himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
first, under Lord Rockingham, and secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents 
were his two brothers, William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of 
their lives in official employments, and of whom the former Js sufficlently known to fame ox 
Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, but there are 
also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters from every man of note, 
dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of the century. There are three periods 
upon which they shed a gocd deal of light. The formation of the Coalition Ministry In 1783 
the illness of the King in 1788, and the first war with Republican France, Lord Grenville’s 
letters to his brother afford a good deal of information on the machinatlons of the Prince’s 
party, and the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness,’ 
The Times. 

“A very remarkable and valuable publication, The Duke of Buckingham has himself 
undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grandfather and great- 
uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord Grenville, of the days of 
the second Wm. Pitt, The letters which are given to the public in these volumes, extend 
over an interval commencing with 1782, and ending with 1800. In that interval, events 
occurred which can never lose their interest as incidents in the history of England. The 
Coalition Ministry and its dismissal by the King—the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt 
to the efforts of the discarded ministers to force themselves again into officethe great con- 
stitutional question of the Regency which arose upon the King’s disastrous malady—the 
contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers of the Crown—the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent entrance of England upon the 
great European war,—these, with the Union with Ireland, are political movements every 
detail of which possesses the deepest interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with 
the most anxious care from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time 
given to the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. It ig 
not possible to concelve contemporary history more completely exemplified. From such 
Materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess the very highest interest. 
The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his materials with no ordinary ability and 
skill. The connecting narrative {s written both with judgment and vigour—not unfrequently 
ina style which comes up to the highest order of historical composition—especially in some 
of the sketches of personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity 
throughout the period from 1782 to 1800 whos not introduced into these pages; amongat 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rockingham, 
Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Portland, Sydney, 
Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grenville, Grey, Malmesbury, Wilberforce, Burdett, 
Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfords, the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &c," 
—Morning Herald. 

“These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have recently 
been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families." Evaminer. 
mre These volumes area treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the historian.” 

anni, 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 


GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, 6.C.B., Commanper or THE Apuy or Can- 
DAHAR AND ENvoy AT THE Courr or Lucknow. Enirgp sy J. H. 
STOCQUELER, Esa., at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in their possession, 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portrait, 288, bound, 


One of the most valuable and interesting books that can ever claim a permanent plaee 
In & British library.” —Stendard, 

“ These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of Indéa 
and on admirnble portrait of a most distinguished officer."—John Bull. 

“These Memoirs with the Correspondence included in them will do that justice to the 
part played by Sir W. Nott ta the Affghan war, which It is undeniable preceding works have 
failed to du.""—Athenaum, 

“These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a ‘model 
officer,’ have been given to the world at the instigation of the hero’s surviving daughters, A 
more gracetul tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent {¢ would be 
ificult to name. Jt ja at once a graphic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble monu- 
ment of his fame. The work issues from the press at avery fortunate moment, The life of 
an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
Hlustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at thiy exelting crisis, The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. ‘I'v the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to he placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington.” —Messenger. 

“ When the late General Nott died, the ‘Quarterly Review’ expressed o hope that some 
meats would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
because they so completely \liustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Stocqueler, the whole of the must valuable portion of the general’s correspondence has just 
been publiahed in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a moat interesting memoir af 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Affghan- 
istan, und (Chrowing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will he eagerly welcomed by all—more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions.”"—Glede. 

‘A biography ofa firat-rate soldier, and a highly honourableman, The book will often be 
appenled to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic adition ts here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place in the 
annals of our Indian rule.”—Dudlin University Mag. 

“ We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deaerving of the atudy of 
a young officer, It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education,”— 
Literary Gazette. 

‘This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England’s greatest 
men.’—Daily News, 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Poxrrican-Resipznt at 
Nepaun. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


“No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; and.his 
conclee, but clear and graphic account of its history, ite natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of ite warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instroctive 
Yeading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining In the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
are told,"=»Post, 
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TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 
THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sin James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, 30s. bound. 


“Thege volumes are of an authentic character aud enduring interest,"—Alheneum. 


“This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely given, and for all pur- 
poses of reference dnring the continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable.’— Examiner, 


“To any of our readers desirous of forming an opinion for himself on the condition 
and prospects of Turkey, we would advise a careful perusal of this work. No work on the 
subject could have been better timed, while the information which it contains—unlike the 
great bulk of those hasty compilations which a sudden demand has called into existence—Is 
not only securate, but valuable,” —Morning Chronicle, 


“A most interesting, instructive, and valuable work. In noother book that we ate 
awvare of, will the reader find the same amount of reliable information respecting the actual 
condition and resources of the Sultan's dominions.”’—Jforning Post. 


“Tn these volumes we have the most complete and accurate description of the past and 
present position of the Turkish Empire to be found in our language.”"—Britannia, 


“These volumes constitute a work for the future aswell ss for the present, in other 
words, a valuable library book as well us a book of great contemporaneous interest, Thelr 
permanent value they derive chiefly from tbe deep research and extensive ond minute in- 
vestigation of their first author, Sir James Porter, their present interest from the acute and 
lively treatment of the events of the day by his ggandson and continuator. In fact, we know 
not where to find 80 perfect an account of Turkey in all its relations with the rest of the 
world, military, political, and, above all, commercial.”—Standard. 


“This highly Interesting work consiste of two parts, The first volume, aftera memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the In. 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil Institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter, In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as {t is; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, {ts finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life-like picture of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted."—John Bull, 


“No publication upon the state and prospects of the Ottoman Empire, with which we 
are acquainted can compare with the work now under notice for general utility. In addition 
to investigations Into the legislature of Turkey, its civil and religious goveroment, it 
educational institutions, and the system of instruction, its finances, military and naval 
resources, and the social condition of the people, ample details are given of }ts history, and 
& short account of the progress of the actual struggle. These researches are juterspersed with 
Journals and letters, which impart a charming interest to the volumes. We hail the appear. 
ance of these volumes with satisfaction, as accurate information both on the history and the 
actus! condition of Turkey is much-needed, Good books are ever welcome, and this is a good 
book, coming into cur possession at the critical moment whan it is most required.” — Messenger. 
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THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 


FRANCE, Consort or Henry IV., anv Regent unper Lovis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of “Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century,” &c. Second Edition, 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 

“A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it Js not in 
every case accompanied, In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result bag been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘frescoed galleries’ 
of Thierry, and the ‘philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,’ has all the pictorlal brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.’—Daily News. 

“A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissltuides of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. Asa personal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical 
record of the events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description.” 
John Bull. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Secret History or THE Courts or France, 
Russia, AND Germany. Waitren sy HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


The Baroness d’Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest. 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalité, and all the Princes of France then living-—Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aud Alexander, 
of Russia—Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia—the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria—Gustavus III, of Sweden—Princess Christina of Saxony 
—Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland—and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin—the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Vallitre, de Guiche, de Penthiévre, and 
de Polignac—Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker—with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de l'Epée, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leith, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

““A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d’Oberkirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader, They are @ 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fastidious 
Teaders, and inatruct the most informed.”—Esaminer, 
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THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME, 


QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS L., from numerous Original 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Impériale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis]. By MISSFREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits, 
engraved by Heath, 21s. bound. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This is a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illustrious sister of Francis I,, 
and it may be sald of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research aud study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to o correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed, The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeayouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She hag 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history,”—Odserver. 

“This is a very useful und amusing book, It is a good work, very well done, The 
A0thoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent a 
great time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun [t, This is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it 
has been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. 
Indeed, till Louls Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripts relating to 
the History of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to concelve how, 
Under any circumstances, it could have been done better.’—Standard, 


“There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'Angouléme in the 
‘range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a 
subject so copious and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and well-written 
blography.”"—Literary Gazette. 

‘A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these yolumes will be found not alone an Incalculable amount of 
historical information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity.”"—Sunday Times, 

A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which will 
place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers of the royal biography of thelr 
own sex.’—John Bull, 

“Acandidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses it 
with the attention it merits can fall to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of mankind.”"—~Morning Herald. 

“ This life of Marguerite d’Angouléme is entitled to high rank amongst the many excel- 
lent memoirs of illustrious women for which we have been largely indebted to female 
authorship. The subject is eminently attractive.”—Morning Post. 

“Throughout these volumes the most intense interest {s maintained. Like Carlyle, 
Miss Freer has written as one whose thoughts and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre is a work upon which the author has 
lavished all the resources of her genius,”--Britannia. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.8. WITH A 


View oy nia Waritines, Lacrones, anp Cuaracrer, By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of “ Medicine and Surgery One Inductive 
Science,” &c, Second Kdition. 2 vols., post 8vo.,.with Portraita, 21s. 


"A memoir of high professional interest."—Morning Post, 


“These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the celebrated 
John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment.”—Herald. 


“ This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man will find 
In it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of our own or of any 
other age—the student of intellectual science, the progress of a truly profound philosopher— 
and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. Abernethy’s memory is worthy of a good 
biographer, and happily it has found one.’-Standard. 


“We hope these volumes will be perused by all eur readers. They are extremely 
interesting, and not only give an account of Abernethy, which cannot fail to be read with 
benefit, but they discuss incidentally many questions of medicine and medical polity, Mr, 
Macilwain is fond of anecdotes, and has inserted o great number; this does not render his 
work less pleasant reading. We recommend jt most strongly as an interesting, and, at the 
same time, instructive treatise.’ —Medico-Chirurgicul Review. 


THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NORTHERN 


EUROPE; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Legends and Tales, old Chivalroug 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from. 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 yolks. 


post 8yo, 21s. 


“English readers have long been indebted to Mr, and Mrs, Howitt. They have now 
Increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and valuable work, by 
means of which the great ‘majority of the reading ‘public will be, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the rich storea of intellectual wealth long garnered in the literature and 
beautiful romance of Northern Europe. From the famous Edda, whose origin 1s lost in 
antiquity, down to the novels of Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetie 
writings of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner 
at once singularly comprehensive and concise, It is no dry enumeration of names, but the 
Very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fairy tales, always fascinating; we have scenes from plays, aud selections from the poeta, 
with most attractive biographies of great men. The songs and ballads are transluted with 
exquisite poetic beauty,”—-Suz, 


RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 
AMERICA. By the Author of “SAM SLICK.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21a, 


“ We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written, While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman, It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States,"—Naval and Military Gaeetie. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Basr., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ab- 
JUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. raz Dugu or York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Barr. 1 vol, royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. 


“Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The letters, In 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste—the serics addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress of the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
experience—a quick eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects o model of a military critic, Sir Hurry Verney has per- 
formed his duties of editor very well, The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production.”—Athengum. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 
COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Cores or Rovar ENeineERs, 
Author of “ Adventures and Recollections.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 213. 


“Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle ag seen by an indlyidual, or 60 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Cuptain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.”—Spectator. 


“The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann’s 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing,” —Britunnia, 


COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND RE- 
COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitegerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abouud in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing.” —Odserver. 


“These ‘Adventures and Recollections’ are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society, Colonel Landmann writes 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable.”"—Atheneum, 


ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 


SECOND Serizs, By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Ese., late Linurenant 
ConnavGat Rancers, 2yols, 2s, 


“In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the 
bis narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to penal eatin: 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described, The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that gtve a freshness and spirit to the whole 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner, The work bears all the character. 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining uarrative.’—Sunday Times, ; 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN: 


CIENT and MODERN;; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“ This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with espectal reference to the most prominent 
among those of thelr works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose, It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
vse to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable.”—-Kazaminer. 

This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing ag well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praige, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending {t us an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
Information is valuable and much required by many thousands {gs a well-proven fact,”— 
Sunday Times. 

“In turning over Lady Jervis’s pages, we are astonished at the amount of knowledge 
she has acquired.. We can testify to the accuracy of her statements, and to the judiciousness 
of her remarks, ‘The work will deserve to take rank with those of Waagen and Passavant. 
To the art-student’s attention it is In every respect to be commended,’ —Messenger. 

“Te is not overstating the merits of the work to describe it as the most complete, and, at 
the same time, one of the most trustworthy guides to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings 
in England that has hitherto been published,” —Odserver, 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 


BRUCE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Ilistoric Per. 
sonages :—Sappho, Ausop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Czsar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Cxesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaa, Otho, Commodus, 
Caracalla, feliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon del’Enclos, 
Mlle. de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine * 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael, 


“ A book which haa many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and nnhacknied subject, 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an Original spirit aud 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much, Mr. Bruce js often eloquent, often 
humorous, and hasa proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme, The varlety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on al) hands with merited favour.”—Keaminer, 


“We find In these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and varlous reading, given in a atyle and manner at once Pleasant and pictu- 
resque,”"——Alhenaumt. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. }} 


MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 
DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us famillarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrobert, Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoricitre, are brought prominently before the reader.”—Evaminer. 


“These yolumes will be read with extraordinary intereet. The vivid manner in which 
the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage the reader’s attention in an extraordinary manner.”—Sunday Times, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 
THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers, In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and customs 
of the United States’ Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a atill greater novelty {a to . 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before joining the: 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The uuthor went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides thelr sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States’ soldier 
in time of peace.”—Daily News. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 


late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R, BONNYCASTLE, With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8yo. with maps, &c., 21s. 

“These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the: 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense publie works in progress and completed s 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene~ 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.—Messenger, 


ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 
CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


“Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are ofa striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of thelr 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, full 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous . 
places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting,”"—-Sunduy Times. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 2s, 


“To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and Interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice.”—John Bull, 


HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 


OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H, J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of Corfu."—Athenaum, 


12 HURST AND BLACKET?’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 


TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of “Reveagions oF 
Srpgnta.” 3 vols, post 8vo. dle, 6d. 


 Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. Hels now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, aud translated by Colonel 
Szyrina, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for {acene of actlou. Here are 
gources of popularity which the book falrly claims. As a translation, it is excellent.— 
Examiner. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA, REVISED BY COL. LACH 


SZYRMA, Editor of “ ReveLations oF SiBERta.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s, 


“This work gives o very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Ruasian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those Interior scenes iu the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
Indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers.” —Odserver, 


‘A curlous, extraordinary, and very entertaining memoir Is contained in these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda. 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians, Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid unsparingly bare.”"—Sunday Times, 


“So little is known in this country of the Internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity, The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what is 
called the middle rank In Russia are graphically described.”—Murning Herald, 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANISHED 
LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo. 16s. 


“A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.”—Dickens'’s House. 
hold Words. 


“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incnrred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia, The 
place of her exile waa Berezov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
In it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives 8 most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Rugsian despotlsm."—Daily News. 


“ Since the publication of the famous romance the ‘Exiles of Siberia,’ we bave had 
nO account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.’'=Globe, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 13 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 


Comprising A Winter Passace across THE ANDES ro CHILI, WITH A 
Visit To THE GoLp Recions oF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, THE SOUTH 
Sea Istanps, Java, &c. By F, GERSTAECKER. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s, Od. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras—a winter passnge full of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. ‘Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district, 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, ridivg through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glanceat Japan and the Japanese. An actlye, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results, Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities.”"—Glude, 

“Independently of great variety—for these pages are never monotonous or dull—a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker’s chequered narrative, It offers much to 
interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and graphic 
manner.”—Alhenaum. 


“A book of travels ofa superior kind, both as regards the varied information it con- 
tains and the spirited style in which it is written,”—Literary Gazette. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 


ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 


“Combining in itself the best qualities of a library volume with that of a gift-book, is 
Mr, Elwes’ ‘Sketcher’s Tour” It ts an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful tinted lithographs, executed 
by the author, These, as well as the literary sketches in the volume, deal most largely with 
Southern and Spanish America,—whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, is carried to and fro among the strange and exciting’ scenes of the 
Paclfic,—thence sails to the Australian coast,—passes to China,—afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,—and so home by Egypt and Italy, The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque varlety that cannot but belong to the description of a succession of 
euch scenes, {is also full of interesting and instructive re arks.”—Ezaminer, 

“The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing-room table 
as its place of destination. The nature of its contents,—cheerful, lively letter-press—will 
assure it a ready welcome there, Yetit is not, therefore, ineligible for the library shelf—even 
for that shelf which is devoted to ‘ Voyages Round the World,’ Pleasanter reading, we 
repeat, need not be offered than our sketcher brings,”"—Atheneum 


14. HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 
AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., MinerarogicaL Sup- 
VEYOR IN THE AvsTRALIAN Cotonies. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s, 


“ This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by @ professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
end a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation, Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soll, 
and methods of working, experience bas pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
eraft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
& general view of social wants, family management, &c,, suchas a shrewd and observant 
eounsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. Asa guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work Is unsurpassed." Globe, 

“We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and companion,”— 
Lloyd's Weekly Paper. 


A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 
AUSTRALIA. By MRS.CLACY. 1vol. 10s. 6d. 


“The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.'—Literury Gazette. 

“Mrs, Clacy’s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.”—Atheneum, 

“ Mrs, Clacy tells her story well, Her book is the most graphic account of the diggings 
and the gold country in general that ig to be had.”"—Daily News. 

“We recommend this work as the emigrant’s vade mecum."—Home Companion. 


y 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, 
By MRS. CLACY. Author of “A Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggins.” 
2 vols. post 8yo.  2ls, 


“Tn these volumes Mrs, Clacy has presented life {n Australia in all its varied aspects, 
An intimate acqualutance with the country, and with the circumstances {In which settlers and 
emigrauta find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book Js throughout exceedingly attractive."—Jolin Bull. 

“While affording amusement to the general reader, these‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,’ are full of uaeful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives,” 
—Literary Garette. 

These volumes conalat of series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
chief features of n settler’s life areshown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more likely to 
amuse an idle hour than more ambitious productions—possessing, as they do, the charm of 
troth with the fascination of fiction,”—Sun, 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 


Bosnia, SERVIA, BuuGarta, Macuponta, Roume.ta, ALBANIA, AMD 
Errrus; with a Visir ro GREECE AND THE IONIAN Iszzs, and a Homs- 
WARD ToUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN Provinces oF 
Austria oN THE Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa, 
Author of “Travels in Circassia,” etc, Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s, 


‘These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is Now more particularly directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria, The author has 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassyments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects, We cordially 
recommend Mr, Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.’— 
U.S. Mugazine. 

“This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, and 
the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment as well as inatructlon.’— 
John Bull, 


A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 


ITALY, Illustrating their Present Socrar, PouiricaL, anp Rexiaious 
Conpition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of “ Travels in 
European Turkey,” “Circassia,” &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


“Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information."—Morning Chronicle, 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 
LATE POLAR SEARCH. By raz OFFICERS ann SEAMEN oF tae 


EXPEDITION. Depicarep BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE 


Apmiratty. Second Edition. 1 yol., with numerous Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


“This volume {¢ not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin, The most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the sclentific and practical observations 
made in the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and {ucidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms @ very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character.”"=—The Times. 


16 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, MA, 


formerly Secretary To THE CeyLon Brancu Roya Asiatic Society, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


“A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with Interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in @ 
very spirited mauner.”—Stundard, 


“ We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past."—Lid, Gaz. 


‘ We have no recollection of o more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given tothe world, It displaysa greatdeal of 
actiteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and containg a vast deal of 
useful Information on topics, historfcal, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."=-Morning Post, 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 
AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A, Author of 
“Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s, 


“When Mr. Knighton’s pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appeurs to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor, Amongst the writersof the day, we know of none who are morefelicitousin hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature—now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed, 
iseminently attractive. There ig no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton’s 
work before him—all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of hig mission ag a journalist. His revelations of his labourg in an educational 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short, Tropical Sketches may be set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and instructive.,’—Sunday 
Times. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES, BY CHARLES 
W. DAY, Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


“It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abundant stores of anecdote andincident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
jn each island visited in succeasion.’—Glode, 


TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. BY BARON 


SCHONBERG, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. 


“This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of information on the country, its 
climate, its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the religion , 
and the social condition of its inhabitants,’—John Bull, 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 


AFRICA; incLupInG an Account or Tug Native Trines, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WiTH Evrorgans. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE CouNciL, Cape Coast Castie. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s, 


“This is one of the most Interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. I¢ 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human famlly of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of clyillzution. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable, An incidental episode in 
the work js an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. E, L,) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.”—Standard, 


EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 


MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa, Late Arracnep to tHe ConsuLar 
SERVICE IN Sygia. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
216, 

“A very agreeable book, Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 


in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information isto be found 
in his pages.”—Alhenaum. 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES, BY GEORGE MELLY, 


Esq. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo., with Maps and Illustra 
tions, 21s, 

“Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ‘Etthen.’ His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, many in- 
telligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan 
and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, 
the Cataracts, &c."—Eaaminer. 


TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 


THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 
Her Barrannic Masesty’s Legation, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21. 

“Mr. Bonelli’s official position gave him great opportunities of observation, of which 

he has freely availed himself, and he has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 


book of travels respecting a country whoge political and commercial Importance is becoming 
every day more obvious,”— Observer. 


THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 


THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, wits a View to THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ScHoots. BY THE REV. 8, LYDE, M.A, Late 
CHAPLAIN AT Beyrovt. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr, Lyde’s pages furnish a very good [illustration of the present state of some of the 
east known parts of Syria, Mr, Lyde visited the most important districts of the Ansyreeh, 
lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. The practical aim of the 
author gives his volumes an interest which works of greater pretension want.”’—Athenaum. 


18 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, NATURE AND HUMAN 


NATURE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“Since Sam Slick’s ifirst work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other; instructively, satirically, 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam’s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yarns, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fustest time killer a-going.”— Observer. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 
INSTANCES; on, Waar ue Sarp, Dip, on Inventep. Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, | 


“We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton’s admirable works. The ‘ Wise 
Sawa and Modern Instances’ evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, It is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are sorich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleagantest books we 
ever read, aud we carnestly recommend it,’—Standard, 


“ Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England—let him venture alone 
among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves together in electric 
ehain to turn tables or to mystify man—our hero always manages to come off with flying 
eolours—to beat every craftsman in the cunning of his own calling—to get at the heart of 
every maid’s and matron’s secret. The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers—its abundance of yarns will amuse othera, 
There is something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour,’—Atheneum, 


“The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He {sever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tougue. The present 
1g altogether o most edifying production, remarkable alike for ita racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ‘Wise Saws and Modern Instances,’ which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun."—Morning Post. 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS, 


BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of “SAM 
SLICK.” 3 vols. post Bvo. 31s, 6d. 


“In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton, ‘The Americans at Home’ 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works,”—TJ’ost. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 


the Author of “SAM SLICK.” 3vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


“No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ‘Sam,’ to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantle progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour.”—Glube. 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 


MITFORD. Author of “ Our Village,” “ Atherton,” &c. 2 vols, post 8v0. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations, 21s. 


We recommend Miss Mitford’s dramas heartily to all by whom they ore unknown, A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works."—Blackwoods 
Magazine. 

Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author. 
ship, and she hag given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction, Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baililie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.””—Athenaum, 


Miss Mitford’s plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading.”—Hxaminey. 


“The high reputation which Miss Mitford hag acquired asa dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works,’—John Bull. 


DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 
WARBURTON, Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The scheme for the colonizatlon of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a come 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda- 
tlon of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ‘ Crescent and the Cross’ had already made for himself, The early history of the‘ Merchant 
Prince’ introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story; and an additional interest 
io infused into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
ag Lav, the Freuch financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished.”"—John Bull, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 
THE REV, J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols. post 8yo, 21s. 


“We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety.’—Standard. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. BY THE REV. 6, 


CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 


“Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, In our judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain—the only man of our day eutitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets.” —Standurd, 

An admirable addition to the library of religious families.”—John Bull, 


THE SONG OF ROLAND, AS CHANTED BEFORE 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER, 
Translated by the Author of “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” Small 4to,, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s, 

“ The Song of Roland’ is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and descriptive, 


and gives an important, and, no doubt, falthful picture of the chivalric manners and feelings 
of the age.’—Morning Herald, 


90 HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 
THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Unstee Kine oF 
Anos. 2 vols, post 8va. 218, 


Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following :—The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child—The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D’Orsay—The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma—The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford—The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details—The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them—The Legend of the Lambtons—The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar—~ 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape—The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told— 
&e. &e. 

“]t were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most im 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less em 
ocllent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every.drawing-roem table, 
Here you have nearly ffty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour, It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact—or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition—and the romance of' reality far exceeds the romance of fiction, 
Esch story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of ‘ The Peerage.’ "Standard, 


“The very reading for sea-alde or fire-slde In our hours of idleness.”—Athenaum. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 


TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
’ Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :—Lord Crichton’s Revenge—The Great Douglas 
Cause—Lord and Lady Kinnaird—Marie Delorme and Her Hushand—The 
Spectral Treasure—Murders in Inns of Court—Matthieson the Forger—Trialg 
that established the Iegality of Slavery—The Lover Ilighwayman—The 
Accusing Spirit—The Attorney-General of the Reign of Terror-—Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law—Adventuresses of Pretended Rank—The Courier of 
Lyons—General Sarrazin’s Bigamy—The Elstree Murder—Count Bocarmé aud 
his wife—Professor Webster, &c. 


“We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public.’—Morning Chronicle 


“The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are ag extraordinary in every reapect, as those which 
obtalned so higha meed of celebrity for the firat. Some of the tales could soareely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they bave 
actually happened,”—Messenger, 


WORKS OF FICTION. 91 


BY MRS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF A CLEVER 
WOMAN, 


The ‘Clever Woman ’ is of the taun 
class with the ‘Vicar of Wrexhill,’ and 
‘Widow Barnaby.’ It is the beat novel 
the season has produced. No person can 
fail to be amused by it.”"—Crifte. 


“Mrs. Trollope has done full justice to 
her well-earned reputation as one of the 
cleverest novelists of the day in this 
new production of her fertile pen.”— 
John Bull, 


TROLLOPE. 


UNCLE WALTER. 


3 vols, 

“SDnele Walter’ isan exceedingly en- 
tertalning novel. It assures Mrs, Trollope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day,"'= 
Morning Post, 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 


8 vols, 


‘The knowledge of the world whieh 
Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel.”—@bserver. 


BY MRS. GORE, 
MAMMON ; OR, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER, 
$ vols, 


“One of the best of Mrs. Gore’s 
stories. ‘The volumes are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram.”—Morning 
Chronicle, 


PROGRESS & PREJUDICE. 
3 vols. 


“This entertaining and particularly 
clever novel is not to be analysed, but 
to be praised, and that emphatically,’*— 
Examiner, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND, 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN ; 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, 
$ vols, 


“Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of ‘ Margaret 
Maitland’ has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the soclety and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. Joho Knox is successfully drawn.” 
aA theneum. 

“* Magdalen Hepburn’ {s a story of the 
Scottish Reformation, with John Knox 
prominently introduced among the dra- 
matis persone. The book {s thoroughly 
enjoyable, pleasant women more to and 
fro in it, characters are well discrimi- 
nated, and there is a sense everywhere of 
the right and good, as well as the pictu- 
resque.”—~—Haaminer, 


ADAM GRAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAY. 


3 vols, 


bel’ 
a cc ca aight i admirable 
rg of Scottish life and scencpy.—= 


HARRY MUIR. 


Seconp Eprtion, 38 yols, 


“~ “We prefer ‘Harry Mulr’ to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Galt’s domestic stories, This new 
tale, by the author of ‘Margaret Malt. 
land,’ is a real picture of the weakness of 
man’s nature and the depths of woman’s 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for Its 
writer being increased.” —Athenewm, 

“This is incomparably the best of the 
author’s works. In it the brilliant pro- 
mise afforded by ‘ Margaret Maitland’ 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pie- 
tures of Scottish life, the author js en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modern writers of fietion.”—Culedonian 
Mercury. 


CALEB FIELD, A TALE. 
1 vol. 6, 


“ This beantifal preduction Js every way 
worthy of its author’s reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers,” 
Standard, 


99 WORKS OF FICTION. 


CONSTANCE HERBERT. 


By GERALDINE Jewsaury. 


Author of “Marian Wirnens,” “Zox,” 
&e. 8 vols, 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. 


By L. Hows. 
"Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 


“A very clever romance. The style 
throughout Is fluent and forcible, and 
many of the scenes ore sketched with 
considerable graphic power.”—Morning 
Pott, 


ANTIPODES ; 


Or, THE NEW EXISTENCE, 
A TALE OF REAL MIFE. 
By A CLERGYMAN, 3 vols, 


HERBERT LAKE. 


By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 
3 vols. 


“Many and various are the cross pur- 
poses of love which run through this 
cleverly-written tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of ‘ Anne Dysart.’ While 
administering largely to the entertaininent 
of the reader, the Author has added to 
a well-earned reputation.”—John Bull. 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 


By Mrs. Grey, Author of “Tax Gam- 
BLen’s Wire,” &c. 8 vols, 


“Tn this fascinating novel Mra. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were.’’— 
John Bull. 


“The merit of producing an admirable 
story may be justly awarded to Mrs. 
Grey,”"—-Sunday Times. 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


3 vols. 


“A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por. 
trayed with great skill." —John Bull. 


“The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, and Wilberforce, 
renders the revelations which the author 
has made In these interesting and instruc- 
tive volumes extremely well-timed.’"—-Brie 


CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN, 


By C, Rowcnort, Esq. 
8 vols. 


VIVIA. 


By Mas, J. E. DAURYMPLE. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 


“‘Vivia {san excellent novel. Mrs. 
Dalrymple paints society in its true 
colours. We heartily congratulate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so much 
ability."—Post. 


MATHEW PAXTON. 


Edited by the Author of “JoHn Drar- 
Ton,” “ AILIEFORD,” &c. 3 vols. 


“'Mathew Paxton’ bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
‘John Drayton’ and ‘Ailleford,’ and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humour, the 
same truth to nature, and the same fine 
sense of national pecullarity.""—Post. 


AILIEFORD, 
A FAMILY HISTORY, 
By the Author of “Jonn Drayton.” 3 y, 


“* Allieford’? is the biography of the 
clever writer of ‘Jobn Drayton.’ Itisa 
deeply interesting tale.”—Britannia, 


A PHYSICIAN'S TALE, 


3 vols, 


“A yast amount of thought and know- 
ledge is displayed in this work. Many 
various phases of society, and different 
gradations of character, are dexterously 
given to sight.”-—-Sun, 


CREWE RISE. 


By Joun C. Jkarrreson. 3 vols, 


‘A clever novel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or diversity of incident, 
contrives to be deeply interesting, The 
career of a brilliant young man at college 
~his temptations, errors, and resolute 
self-redemption from evil courses—makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality that looks 
like a daguerreotype from facts.”—Athe- 
neu. 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. 


By the Author of ‘ Tae Discirsine oF 
Lirk.” 3 vols, 
“We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby’s 
novels, and this is, in our judgment, the 
best of them.”—Morning Post, 


PHEMIE MILLAR. 
By the Author of “ Tae Kinweara,”’ 8 y, 


“We feel obliged to the author for 
giving us such a fresh pleasant story as 
* Phemie Millar.’ Out of the homellest of 
details a certain fascination is evoked 
which ensures the reader interest to the 
end,"~—Atheneum. 
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REGINALD LYLE. 


By Miss Parpog. 3y. 


* An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well-drawn characters, and 
keeping up the interest of the reader to 
the last page.”—Allas. 


FLORENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


By A. Batirg CocuRANe, Esa, 2¥. 


“The best story that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author.”"— 
Herald, 


THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


By the Author of 
“ALICE WentwortH.” 3 vols. 


ALICE WENTWORTH. 


3 vols, 


“This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and soclety."— 
Athoneum. 


JANET MOWBRAY. 


By CAROLINE GravuTor¥?. 3 V. 


“This very pleasant tale of ‘Janet 
Mowbray’ is a love story~and a very 
good one—full of agreeable variety and 
interest.” —Heaminer. 


THE ROSES, 
By the Author of “Tue Furr.” 3 v. 


“The Roges’ displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in ‘The Flirt,’ and 
‘The Maneuvring Mother.’ *—Standard. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. 


3 vols. 


“Music has never had so glowing an 
advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability dis- 
played in them,” Herald. 


THE KINNEARS. 
A SCOTTISH STORY. Sy, 
THE LADY 
AND THE PRIEST. 


By Mus. Mapeacy, 3 vols. 


THE COLONEL. 


Ry the Author of “ Parizs or Passion.” 
3 vols, ) 


THE VILLAGE 
MILLIONNAIRE, 


By the Author of “Tne Fortungs or 
Woman.” 3 vols, 


“Great diversity of character and an 
endless succession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing inte- 
rest to this new production of Miss 
Lamont’s pen.’—Joln Bull. 


MARY SEAHAM, 


By Mrs. Gray. 3 vols, 


“Equal to any former novel by its 
author.’—Atheneum, 


AUBREY. 


By the Author of “Emitra Wrnpwam,” 
3 vols, 

“This novel is worthy of the author’s 

reputation. The interest of the story is 

powerfully kept up, and there is much 


truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character.’—Literary Gazette. 


CASTLE AVON. 
By the Auther of “ EaitiA WYNpmAn.” 
3 vols. 


“One of the most successful of the au- 
thor’s works.”’—Post, 


“These volumes abound in delieate 
and passionate writing.” —Esaminer, 


THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs, Cuara Waxsry. 8 vols. 
Vedicated to the Earl of Carlisle, 


ANNETTE. A TALE, 


By W. F. Deacon. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 vols, 


‘Annette’ isa atirring tale. The pre- 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor,the 
less so for containing two long letters from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of 
gentle far.thinking wisdom.”—Zaaminer. 


LADY MARION. 


By Mas. W. Foster, 
8 vols, 


THE BELLE 
OF THE VILLAGE. 


By the Author of “Tae Ory Enarrex 
GENTLEMAN.” 


$ vols, 


THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 


COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 


NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 


This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use itis more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nay. 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc, each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the mouth. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This {s confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general ss well as 
professional reader, The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen.” —Globe, 

“At the head of those periodicals which furnish usefu and valuable information to 
thelr peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ‘ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal,’ It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arme in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine’ can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.”—Sun, 

“ ‘This truly national periodicalis always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men.” — Morning Herald, 

“To military and naval men, and to that class of readera who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to {uform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periedical 
ig indispensable. It isa repertory of facts and criticisms—narratives of past experience, and 
fictlons that are as good as if they were true—tables and returms—new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy—correspondence crowded with intelligence—and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information,” —Ailas. 
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